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“Bur as wa WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 60 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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ALONE IN THE CITY. 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


Oot of this tangled whirl ; 
Out of this nest of noises, 
These vapors that twist and curl, 
Like souls that have lost their poises ; 
Out of this somber riot 
That rules in the gase-lit street, 
This surging of life unquiet, 
This waxing of glare and heat ; 





Can a sound that {fs thin and small, 
Can a quivering cry go upward ? 
The pleading, passionate cal] 
Of lips that turn not cupward ; 

Of the mouth that loathes the brim, 
The taste of the draught and all, 
That shudders and shrinks at the rim 

As from pain beyond recall! 


Only a little sound— 
Bo little and lone and sad, 
It must sure be wholly drowned 
In this carnival loud and mad, 
Of desperate city cries, 
That are so sinewy-tbroated 
That a soft moan, frightened, dies 
Or flutters about unnoted. 


From the place where it hath its birth 
The little cry goes up; 

From the loneliest beart on earth, 
From the lips that refuse the cup; 

From the city’s deepest deep, 
Out of a little room ; 

Though the tired and the careless sleep 
One heart must ache in the gloom ! 


O the babe lies soft and warm 
On the breast that ite weight delights ; 
Aud the lips of love can charm 
The hushes of icy nights; 
And the touch of a clinging hand 
And the flash of a parting smile 
May brighten the dim night-land 
And ’company us awhile! 


But ah! for the heart that goes 
Unbenisoned to its rest ! 

And ah! for the bird that knows 
No mate in its lonely nest ; 

Not even the kindly fluttering 
By night of a passing wing, 

Only the wind’s low muttering 
And no other neighborly thing. 


80, encompass¢d about 
By the city’s worry and din, 

By its wine and wassail and shout, 
Like a lonely isle shut in 

By the heart of a storm, yet strange 
To that tempest, as isles can be, 

And midst silence that cannot change 
For the clamors of sky and sea, 


Lives the lonely heart of me, 
That stifles its passionate cry; 
For if I am bond or free, 
For if I shall liye or die, 
What is that to the great, 
Unrestful soul of the city? 
It walls me in with my fate, 
But it hath no space for pity. 


Shall I sicken of faring apart? 
Shall I die of keeping alone, 
And of bruising my living heart 
Onthe cold, unanswering stone ? 
The city seems so amiss, 
As I shivering si.and mute; 
In a soil as barren as this 
Can my life take any root? 


There is a little rift 
Of blue above the roofs, 
And away in its peaceful lift 
There are stars that shine like proofs 
That I shall not miss the folding 
Of God’s arms warm about 
The lone life he is 
Gefe, in the dark of Doubt! 








“ON THE OTHER SIDE.” 


L. CUYLER, D.D. 





BY THEODORE 


Onty one-half of the matchless parable 
of the ‘‘Good Samaritan ” is apt to be heed- 
ed. Weareso attracted by what the one 
noble stranger from Samaria did for the 
wounded traveler that we do not think 
enough about the two Jews whoare damned 
to eternal infamy by simply passing by 
“‘on the other side.” Their sin was the 
oft-repeated sin of doing nothing at all. 
The parable might in homely phrase be 
named the Story of the Good Samaritan 
and the Sovaks—the siory of the man who 
simply performed his duty and of the two 
selfish churls who dodged their duty. 

With neither of these two was it proba- 
bly a premeditated wrong. The priest and 
the Levite did not set out from Jericho with 
the determination to play the poltroon. 
They did not say to themselves that morn- 
ing: ‘* This isa dangerous road, and if on 
the way we meet any one whom the rob 
bers have handled roughly, we will burry 
along upto our temple service and leave 
him to die like adog”; but when the op- 
portunity was given them to doa humane 
act, worthy of them as professed servants 
of God, they simply neglectedit. Their sin 
belonged tothat class which fills up the 
left-hand pages of the ledger of life—the 
sins of omission. By dodging off to the 
‘other side” they lost the opportunity to 
honor their profession as priests; they lost 
the gratitude of the wounded stranger; they 
lost their own self-respect; and they lost 
the solid satisfaction of doing a noble act, 
which the Samaritan secured. It isa sad 
truth that the priest and his brother, the 
Levite, have quite as many imitators (per- 
haps more) than the Good Samaritan. 

The most mortifying memories in life are 
the memories of neglected duties. ‘‘ Leav- 
ing undone what we ought to have done” 
makes as ugly a record against us as the 
doing of things that we ought not to have 
done. Who of us cannot recall some friend 
who was as veritably an object for sympa- 
thy as was that poor traveler on the higb- 
way to Jericho? We could not remove his 
sorrows, perhaps; but we could pour in the 
oil of sympathy. We could not lift the 
load off from bis back; but we could lift off 
apart of the heavier load on his heart. 
But selfishness hinted to us: You have 
enough else to do; or, Some other time will 
answer; or, If you say too much, you will be 
bound todo too much for him. So we 
kept along ‘‘on the other side,” and have 
been ashamed of ourselves ever since. We 
ought to have known that nothing is so 
wounding to a sensitive spirit as sheer neg- 
lect. That cuts to the marrow. Some- 
times it is the refinement of cruelty. The 
selfish priest could not have done an un- 
kinder thing to the suffering traveler than to 
have come up and looked at him, and then 
slipped away, without even offering hima 
drink of water. The bandits who stripped 
him and wounded him did not cut so deep 
as that. 

The keenest regrets that I have felt 
through my whole ministry have beén born 
of neglected duties, of neglect to do all I 
might have done for the sick and the sor- 
rowing, to help those whom I might have 
helped, and (saddest of all) of neglect to 
Warn or plead with immortal souls who 
have now passed beyond the reach of either 
warning or entreaty. Because the service 
of love demanded a sacrifice of time, or 
patience, or some strain upon the sensi- 








cuse to pass by ‘‘on the other side.” As 
for those ministers who refuse -to visit the 
bereaved and the heart-broken, on the 
ground that one hour of sympathy with 
the suffering consumes more of their nerv- 
ous vitality than the preparation of a dis- 
course, they have mistaken their call- 
ing. God calls no such Levites to the 
sacred office of healing the broken-hearted 
and setting at liberty them that are bruised. 
If nothing costs so much as a ministry of 
sympathy, nothing pays so well. I reproach 
myself the more for every shortcoming in 
pastoral duty because I have found that the 
best services I have ever rendered have been 
those which cost the hardest strain on the 
nervous sensibilities. Pulpit-work has its 
stimulating excitements; but the ‘‘ Samari- 
tan” offices of love in the lonely chambers 
of poverty or sickness bring no audiences 
and no applause. Shame on us, that we 
ever forget thata single soul is a great 
audience and the Master’s emile isa great 
reward. 

If the neglect of his own duty is a pas- 
tor’s keenest self-reproach, so the neglect of 
his flock to do their duty is the cause of his 
keenest sufferings. The parishioner who 
comes to church every Sabbath, and often 
goes home to scold or abuse me, doth not 
so ‘‘ try” me as the pew-owning tramp who 
passes by the church-door ‘‘on the other 
side.” 1 had rather preach God’s Word to a 
pew full of scoffers than to one whose or- 
thodox owners are either nursing their in- 
dolence at home or tickling their itching 
ears by gadding about in search of new sens- 
ations. The surest way to kill a minister’s 
usefulness is not to censure him, for cen- 
sure often corrects faults and spurs on to 
exertion. It is not by opposing him, for a 
certain kind of opposition breeds friends. 
The effectual way is to stop the ears to his 
heavenly message and to pass by on the 
other side. 

If this is the surest method to kill a pas- 
tor’s influence, so the surest method of kill- 
ing a church is for its members to neglect 
it. The most evii-deer is the one who does 
nothing. My friend, if you want to starve 
out the charities of your church, just with- 
hold your gifts. If you want to destroy 
its prayer-meetings, just stay away. The 
obituary of more than one prayer-meeting 
might read after this fashion: ‘‘ Dip, from 
chronic neglect, the Prayer-meeting of the 
‘Church of the Seven Sleepers.’ But 
a handful were present to close the poor 
sufferer’s eyes. One hundred churchmem- 
bers were living in the neighborhood, and 
not one of them came near it on its dying 
bed. It is feared that the slow disease 
which carried it off will prove fatal to the 
Church, which has long been in a comotose 
condition.” This is too solemn a theme, per- 
haps, for travesty; but it is no exaggeration 
of the outrage often committed on the most 
vital institution of Christ’s Church. Nor 
is it an exaggeration to say that the sharpest 
wound which a professed Christian can in- 
flict on his Lord is to neglect hisservice and 
to pass by on the other side.. The very gist 
of the condemnation uttered by the Judge 
in that scene of the final Judgment (in the 
xxvth chapter of Matthew) lies in the sins 
of omission. ‘‘I was an huogered, and ye 
gave meno meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me no drink. Inasmuch as ye did it not to 
ove of the least of these, ye did it not to 
me.” The retribution fxlteon those who 
knew their duty and failed to perform it. 


Here lies the peril of every impenitent 
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sinner. Forasmuch as salvation is a posi- 
tive thing, to be secured by penitence, 
faith, and obedience, so perdition will be 
the inevitable doom of impenitence, unbe- 
lief, and disobedience. What you do not 
do, my unconverted friend, is as effectual 
in destroying your hope of Heaven as any 
voluntary and defiant transgression. The 
neglect to swing a signal-lamp was the 
crime that caused the fatal horrors of a late 
railway collision. The neglect to stop the 
leak has sunk many a ship. And how can 
you escape perdition, if youneglect so great 
a salvation as Jesus offers? This will be 
your condemnation: that light cameto you, 
and you chose darkness; life was offered 
to you, and you strangely and persistently 
and wickedly letit alone. As you treat the in- 
finite, loving, patient, beseeching Saviour, so 
will he treat you in the last great day. While 
those who accepted and obeyed Him will 
be ranged on his right hand and arrayed in 
the white raiment of the glorified, your 
doom will be to be left on the other side. 
BRooxiyy, L. L 





THE DISESTABLISHMENT CRU- 
SADE IN SCOTLAND. 


BY PROFESSOR ALEXANDER B. BRUCE, D.D., 
or Tas Fars Cuvncn CoLLEor, GLascow. 

Tue agitation for the Disestablishment of 
the Scottish State Church, to which I al- 
luded in my last communication, is in full 
swing. In every presbytery of the two 
leading Non-conformist Presbyterian com- 
muolons in Scotland—the Free Church and 
the United Presbyterian Church—the sub- 
ject is being taken up. The alm of those 
who are moving in the matter is to press 
the question on the attention of the Gov- 
ernment and of Parliament, advantage be- 
ing taken of the fact that in his Midlothian 
campaign Mr. Gladstone stated that he 
would be prepared to consider the question 
seriously when it became apparent that 
the people of Scotland desired Disestablish- 
ment. The purpose of the present move- 
ment is to show, if possible, that a sufficient 
number of the Scottish people is in favor of 
it to make it dangerous for the Government, 
or the members of Parliament representing 
Scotch constituencies, to trifle with the 
question. It is intended to bring a pressure 
to bear on the political situation at what is 
deemed an opportune moment, when a Lib- 
eral Government, vot unfriendly to the 
claims of Dissent and fully aware how 
many of their supporters are Dissenters, is 
in power. The immediate occasion of the 
movement is an impending discussion on 
the question in the Parliament in connection 
with a notice of motion by a Scotch mem- 
ber, belonging to the United Presbyterian 
Church, Mr. Dick Peddie. 

Of the earnestness of this new movement 
for Disestablishment so far, at least, as the 
clergy are concerned there can beno doubt. 
The great bulk of the ministers‘of the two 
Churches abovenamed are throwing them- 
selves keenly, even passionately into it, and 
it is probable that by the time when the 
Assembly and Synod meet there will scarce- 
ly be a presbytery in either Church which 
has not unanimously or by majority given 
its voice in favor of immediate Disestablish- 
ment. Every nerve will be strained, every 
means used to make the agitation success 
ful. Members of Parliament will be inter 
rogated on the subject by their constituents, 
and, should a general election occur soon, 
every effort will be made to induce electors 
to make Disestablishment the turning ques- 
tion, so as to insure that none but cen- 











didates who adopt this ticket shall obtain 
seats, The only points on which there is 
room for doubt are the wisdom and the 
worth of the movement and the extent to 
which it is sympathized with by those on 
whom its success mainly depeuds—viz., the 
laity, who constitute the bulk of the citizens 
and electors. On this last point, to speak 
of it first, the promoters affect to be snn- 
guine; but there is good reason to believe 
that they are toa considerable exient reck- 
oning without their host. One hears the 
remark often made that the movemen! isa 
ministers’ movement, extensively regarded 
by the laity with lukewarmness, indiffer- 
ence, or dislike. The leading liberal news- 
paper, The Scotsman, is very confident that 
such is ihe case, and it certainly is doing its 
utmost to foster antagonistic feclings lu its 
readers, by subjecting the chief actors in the 
agitation to uosparing criticism. Not that 
this influential paper is opposed to Dises- 
tablishment. On the contrary, it bas 
always said that the inevitable drift of lib- 
eral principles is against state churchism 
and inv favor of religious equality; but it 
cordially dislikes the methods and the mo- 
tives of the present agitation, as carried on 
bv clerical politicians, and asserts that, in- 
stend of advancing, they binder the cause, 
by breeding disgust in the minds of those 
who might otherwise be its filends, In 
ceriain religious circles it is assumed as a 
matter of course that The Scolsman's views 
on all religious or ecclesiastical questions 
are wrong; but there are not a few persovs 
in Scotiand connected with the Dissenting 
communions who have a shrewd suspicion 
that iu this case that journal is in theright, 
both when it asserts that the laity are not 
hearty ju the movement and when it assigns 
as the cause of their Jukewarmness dislike 
of the methods and motives of clerical agi- 
tutors, This remark applies more espe- 
cially to the Free Church. In the United 
Presbyterian Church opinion is more homo- 
geneous, though even in it there is reason 
to believe clerical zeal is much in advance 
of lay. Then in that denomination the 
grounds on which Disestablishinent is ad- 
vocuied are simple and intelligible. Vol- 
untaries are theoretically opposed to 
stute churchism in all circumstances, 
and it is nxutural that they should avail 
themselves of all opportunities of -giv- 
ing effect to their principles. Notody 
is surprised at their doing so and no- 
body takes offense, for their action is not 
set down to any hostility to the Established 
Church as achurch, bu' simply to honest 
antagonism to the principle of Establish- 
ment. In the Free Church it is otherwise. 
Antagonism to establishments is not an 
obvious outcome of Free Church princi; les, 
and, therefore, when such an agitation as 
the present is set on foot, there isa greater 
likelihood of diversity of opinion and a 
much greater difficulty to give reasons for 
the movement which commend themselves 
to general approval, Some may attach so 
much importance to the principle of Estab. 
lishment as to prefer even an unsatisfaciory 
Established Church to none at all. Then, 
as the quarrel of the Free Church with the 
Btate is recent, any attack by her on the 
State Church is apt to be regarded by dis- 
passionate outsiders as the outcome not of 
principle, but of passion, and therefore, 
not entitled to much respect at the hands 
of statesmen, and even fait-minded mem- 
bers of the attacking Church are apt to 
sympathize with this view. 

It so happens thut those who took the 
leading part io inaugurating this movement 
within the Free Church were not happy in 
their way of putting it before the public, 
but presented it in such an aspect as 
gave, at least, plausibility to the allegation 
that they were animated by motives the 
reverse of heroic or disinterested. In 
the November Commission last year, when 
the agitatlon was launched, Dr. Rainy, 
in answer to the question Why move now, 
sail: ‘‘Now, if ever; therefore, now or 
never.” His coadjutor, Dr. Adam, in his 
speech alluded to the strength, resources, 
and energy of the Established Church, and 
spoke of the disaster which might befall 
the Free Church if the present movement 
failed, thus suggesting as the meaning of 
the ‘*‘now-or-never” motto: ‘‘the State 
Church is becoming formidable. If she is 
not pulled down now, there may never be 
another chance and the result wiil be 
serious for the Free Oburch.” That is t, 
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say, the natural inference from the two 
spocches was that one leading motive of the 
movement was fear of a rival. Observa- 
tions were also made by other speakers, 
which tended to strengthen the impression 
that the movement sprang from motives of 
a somewhut commonplace character. One 
minister from the Highlands said that, if 
the Free Church could not get the entow- 
ments, he would rather throw them into the 
German Ocean. Other members insisted on 
the hardships amounting to persecution to 
which Free Church people were subjected 
in country places by landlords acting in 
concert with parish ministers, so giving to 
the new crusade the agpect of tetaliution 
for wrongs received at the bandsof a hitter 
evemy, bent on extinguishing dissent in 
Scot!and per fas et nefas. Ou the whole, the 
tone of the dixcussion in the Commission 
was the reverse of satisfactory and left on 
the minds of many attached members of the 
Free Church up unpleasant impression 
thata movement had been set agving in 
connection with a mutter of very grave 
concern in a spirit which was not filted to 
command the respect either of the world or 
of the Christian public, and which was, 
therefore, by no means a good omen of ulti- 
mute success. Broadly put, the program 
appenred to be this: The Established 
Church is becoming formidable and must 
be pulled down, and, in order to this, our 
people must be worked up to the point of 
making Disestablishment the turning-pcint 
at elections, whereby we may hope a liber- 
al Government end Parliament may be in- 
duced to take the question up and settle it 
as we desire. If this was not what was 
meant, the leaders of the movement were 
very unsuccessful in their attempt to ex- 
plain their intentions, If.it was what they 
meant, it is not to be wondered at if the 
agitation should fail to commend itself to 
many even within the Free Church, not to 
speak of those connected with the Estab- 
lished Church, in whom, of course, it can 
only provoke the most determined opposi- 
tion, quite irrespective of their political 
sympathies. At this time of day, nearly 
foity years after the disruption, it stands to 
reason that there must be many in the Free 
Church who desire that the Church ques- 
tion, when taken up, should be put upon 
grounds not of purty passion or interest, 
but of a broad, catholic, Christian char- 
acter, fitled to tell on the intelligeuce 
and conscience of the whole commuuity, 
irrespective of Church connection; such, 
for example, as a deep sense of the evils re- 
sulting from religious division or a strong 
desire for the unification of the Scottish 
Presbyterian Church. A new generation 
has sprung up in the Church of men who 
had no share in the glory and have no part 
in the passions of the Disruption; who have 
no animosity against the State Church; 
who judge of Churches not so much by ab- 
stract principles ns by results; who are not 
indisposed to see in the actual condition of 
the Established Church,in its many able 
preachers, its more tolerunt tone in matters 
of opinion, its msthetically improved 
church service, etc. features of attraction 
which they miss in sheir own Church. 
It is evident that on this class of Free 
Churchmen (an iucreasing one) bigh-and- 
dry appeals to Disruption principles aud de- 
nunciations of the Siate Church for its 
Erastianism, its laxity, its ritualism, etc, 
will make little impression, and that 
to carry their sympathics avother class of 
considerations must be brought into play. 
GLascow, SCOTLAND, Feb. 1st, 1882. 





THE ENGLISH OF THE REVISION. 


BY THE REV. JOHN E. TODD. 





Protestant Christiunily and Protestant 
civilization depend upon the possession by 
the people of the Bible in the vernacular. 
The Romish Church and every other pre- 
latical church isin sympathy with a civil- 
ization and a religion of a different type 
and believes in keeping the Bible sealed up 
in an unknown tongue. There is a pro- 
found philosophy in the disposition of the 
prelates of the Anglican Church to keep 
the Bible in a style of English which is 
fast becoming obsolete and unintelligible; 
but Protestantism, with all its liberty, in- 
telligence, ani virtue, depends upon pop- 
ular familiarity with the Word of God 
The first translation of the Bible from the 
Vulgate into the English produced a tre- 








mendons effect upon English civilization, 
If we could have the Bible reproduced in 
the common language of the people to-day, 
we have reason to expect that it would 
make anew striking exhibiticas of its 
power, 

It was, therefore, with great pleasure and 
large expectations that some of us learned 
that the work of revising our Authorized 
Version had been committed to a company 
of English and American scholars. It was 
hoped that the result would be that we 
should have the Bible in a language 
famijiar to the masses of the people, 
and yet sufficiently dignified and in good 
tuste to satisfy the cultured and 
sufficiently rhythmical and sonorous to 
exert somewhat of the same charm for 
which the Old Version has been remarkable. 
How far these expectations have been met 
may be gathered from a former article, in 
which we have shown that t':ere ure in the 
Revision about 700 different instances of 
bad English, occurring about 4,000 times. 
The mountains have lubored for several 
years, and bave at last brought forth a 
work which is a hash of sixteenth-century 
English, English of the present day, Greek 
idioms, Hebrew idioms filtered through the 
Greck, Greek words, Hebrew words, Ara- 
maic words. Let us be thankful that the 
Revisers did not know Hottentot. 

And now the question arises whether this 
kind of thing is what we went. Is it worth 
our while to go through the painful and 
laborious process of breaking up old asso- 
ciatious and habits, and toiling to persuade 
and compel others to do the same, for the 
sake of bringing into populer use a version 
of the Scriptures which, so far as English 
dress is concerned, is open to every ob- 
jection that was ever brought against the 
Old Version and a good many new ones? 

There are, however, some things to be 
said in its behalf. : 

1, It may be sald that, so far from being 
written in bad English, the Revision is in 
the English of the very best period of En- 
glish literature and of the time when the 
English language was at its highest point 
of perfection. Leaving out of view the 
Greek idioms, the position is well taken 
and is defensible. Whoever will study the 
** Lost Beauties of the English Language” 
and will consider the tendency of English 
words to become more and more indecliu- 
able and, therefore, inflexie, and will 
reckon how many foreign words and 
idioms have been thrown into the ‘‘ well of 
pure English undefiled,” will readily allow 
that there is ground for the belief that the 
last two centuries have not improved our 
language, unless in copiousness. But what 
we want in the Bible is not an elegant 
clussic, but a practical instrument for effect- 
ive work. If we are going into a fight, we 
do not want an old-fashioned sword, even 
if it be one of the finest of Damascus or 
Toledo blades. Give us a repeating rifle of 
the very latest and most improved make, 
suited to the methods and exigencies of 
modern warfare. We do not write business 
letters, or do our courting, or write popular 
scientidic essays, or teach infidelity in Eliza- 
bethan English. Why shou. the Word of 
God be bound in the graveclothes of a deat 
and forgotten dialect? Loose him and let 
him go. Let Chaucer and Shakespeare re- 
main in their classic old Eoglish — they 
have no battles to fight; but ict the Bible, 
the work of which is to pierce the con- 
sciences and bresk the hearts and change 
the lives of men, speak to them in the lan- 
guage to which they are accustomed, and 
which they can understand, and of which 
they cau feel the power. 

2. It may be said that the Revision is no 
worse than the Old Version; that most of 
the Englixh to which objection is made is 
the language of the Old Version unchanged. 
This, if it were true, would be a strange 
argument. Years have been spent by a 
large company of scholars in an attempt to 
improve the English Version of the Scrip- 
tures, and pow it is urged upon our accept- 
ance on the ground that in its improved 
dress it is no worse than it was before; but 
itis not true. It is worse, both absolutely 
aud relatively. Absolutely, for, although 
a few obsolete words have been dropped 
and afew others have been used less fre- 
quently, yet the far greater use of Greek 
idioms more than balances that almost im- 
perceptible improvement. And it is worse 
relatively, for the Old Version, when first 














Published, was in the language of the day, 
There were no phraces in it then which 
were obsulete; it contained no bad gram- 
mar which was not, at least, in common 
use; it was marred by very few Greek 
modesof construction. Wyclif, Tyndale, 
and their successors were no! very learned 
Greek scholars; but they did know what 
kind of language their countrymen spoke 
and understood. For the enlizhtenment of 
the day their work was superior and won- 
derful. But the Revision, with its old-time 
English words artanged in Greek sentences, 
is not written in the Isnguage of to-day, or 
of any other day, orin any language that 
ever was or ever will be spoken. For 4 
production of English-speaking men, for 
the use of Enylish-speaking peop\., it too 
is remarkable—very remarkable. 

8. It may be said that the rhythmical 
beauty and charm of association of the Old 
Version would have been lost if the lan- 
guage had been essentiully altered, and, 
therefore, the retention of the antiquatei 
style was necessary. Even if this were the 
case, would there not be gain enough in 
other respects to atone for the loss? But 
would there necessarily be this loss? ‘That 
would depend somewhat, we may suppose, 
upon who the Revisers were. In the hands of 
the authors of this Revision, we might con- 
fidently expect that the Scriptures, if their 
language were essentially change, would 
lose all their rhythmicsl charm, since it is 
the universal complaint that pretty much 
al! of it has been destroyed as it is; but in 
the hands of men of real literary taste and 
poetic feeling, and not mere liternlists and 
pedants, there is every reason to think 
that the literary charm of the Bible would 
te immensely increased by its translation 
into a living languace; for antiquted and 
vulgar words, and absurd phrases, and vil- 
lainous grammar, so far from being essen- 
tial to literary and rhythmical beauty, are, 
strange to say, decided hindrances to it, 

4. It may be said that the Revision Com. 
mittee were under instructions which lim- 
ited their action; but we cannot allow them 
even this refuse. Since they did not hesi- 
tate, in defiance of their rule which for- 
bade them to make use of words notalrendy 
in the Authorized Version, to import several 
that cannot be found there, and even to 
coin some new ones forthe English language; 
and since they have not been dcterred by 
the rule forbidding them to make altera- 
tious in the Greek text, not affecting the 
translation, from making several burdred 
of such alterations, we imagine that. if 
they hud been so disposed, they would not 
have hesitated to strain a point or two in 
favor of good English and might have been 
pardoned for it. In view of the myriads of 
infinitesimal alterations io the Old Version, 
which do vot improve and often do not 
alter the meaning, the general opinion is 
that the Committee were not particularly fet- 
tered by rules and instructions, Bur they 
have not even done what they might have 
done within the limits of their instructions, 
If erample could be substituted for ‘‘ ensam- 
ple” in one place, it might have been in all. 
If ‘“‘which” could sometimes give pl ice to 
who, with reference to persons, it might 
have retired altogether. Did the rules re- 
quire bad grammar? Did the restrictions 
demand the use of Greek idioms? The 
truth is that the Revi-ers have not tried or 
wished to modernize the language. They 
have loved and worshiped the old Eliza- 
bethan English and have beld it sacred. 
They have rolled the oid obsolete and vul- 
gar words like sweet morsels under their 
tongues, They have wallowed in the quaint 
style, like cats in a bundleof herbs. They 
have amused and delighted themselves for 
years in the valley of old dry bones of 
Greek, pxtiently and laboriously fitting 
** bone to his bone,” and trying to cover the 
skeletons with ancient English ficsh, and lo! 
the result of it allis, ‘‘a very great army” 
of ‘‘ What-is-its.” These remarks do not 
apply to the American Committee. If the 
suggestions made in their Appendix had 
been adopted, the Revixion would have 
been relieved of much of its objectionable 
English; but it is weil known that the Ap- 
pendix ircludes only such of their sugges- 
tions as they felt that they must insist upon 
and indicates but a very small part of the 
changes which they proposed and wished 
to make. If they had been allowed to 
have their way, they would, no doubt, have 
produced a work which would not have 
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been discreditable to the nineteenth cen 
tury. In:leed, there is a very general mis- 
apprehensiun in the public mind with refer- 
ence to the amount of scholarship in favor 
of the Revision. If it is borne in mind that 
the American Committee, while free to 
make suggestions, for which they have re- 
ceived sinall thanks, had no voice or vote 
in any decision, and that of the English 
Committee only a portion were ever preseut 
at any one time, and that one more than a 
third of these had the power to prevent any 
improvement, it will become obvious that, 
so far from the Revision’s being the work 
of forty of the best scholars in the world, 
there is not a thing in it which may not 
have been the work of a small minority of 
them, and these the least qualified to say 
auything about it. 

5. It may be said that, although the En- 
glish of the Revision is not exactly what it 
might be, yet its merit as an exact repro- 
duction of the best Greek text more than 
atones for this deficiency. How far this 
claim is well grounded can only be ascer- 
tuined by a minute and laborious examina- 
tion. Possibly we may have something to 
say about it at some future time; but, mean- 
while, this is certain, that its merit in this 
respect will need to be found to be very 
great to persuade English-speaking people 
to exchange their Old Version for this 
Greco-Anglican rubbish, 

New Haven, Conn, 


FREE CIRKELATIN’ LIBERIES. 
BY THE REV. PLATO JOHNSON. 








So many peeple has sent me ’pistles 
lately uskin’ questions wich would be very 
unupertinent ef public men were not public 
prop'ty, dat | begs de lib’ty to answer dem 
all rite here an’ now, au’ save de postage on 
de letters. I is axed wot business I, a black 
man, has to ’spress my "pinion oo any sub- 
jec’. Wen I fust got dat ’ticler letter, I 
felt dat ef I ebber bad de pleasure ob acein’ 
de indervidual dat wrote it, de papers would 
come out next day wid a ‘‘ mysterus dis- 
perance.” De time hus already arrove wen 
de color ob de skin don’ strike froo to de 
brain. De worl’ hez clum so high up dat 
it hus, at last, becum color-blind. Lis proud 
dat | is a black man; an’ wen I gay “ black” 
I don’ want de word diluted one bit. It 
must be taken wid its full strength. My 
mudder was so werry black dat nobody 
could! see her after dark till de moon rose 
up, an’ my fader was one shade darker dan 
my mudder. As fer mysef, I carries out 
de ginral princerple on wich de fam’ly is 
Lilt. Wen Ihas on my clean linen, I is a 
esthetic study in biack an’ wite. But, io 
spite ob my culler, 1 is a proud "Merican 
citizen, an’, derefore, | has de right to fin’ 
fault wevebber I please. 

Agin, | is independent ob de cole chari- 
tics ob de worl’, wid a incum ob $400 a 
year; jan’ wen a man has dat 'mount ob 
money comiu’ in steady he can afford to 
spenk de truff. I hab notise dat wena 
miun talks to a aujience, it likes to know 
wat he’s wuth in hard cash ’fore it begins 
to'plaud. It ts de bullion behin’ a man 
dat gibs weight to Lis ’pinion. I feel, dere 
fore, wen l’se afore de peeple, dat de jingle 
ob loose dollars in my trowsers pocket 
makes my argyment perfectly logical. An 
oruery man might say de same tings or 
better; but dere’s a orfle sumfin’ wen I 
talk or wen my frien’ Wanderbilt talks, 
dat convinces de folks rite off. 1 don’ say 
il’s 'zactly rite; but 1 do say dat it’s ’cordin’ 
to de inwulnerable doctrine ob Nat’ral S'lec- 
tion, 

Now, den, to de subjec’ in han.’ I was 
’vited to dat ’portant meetin’ whar some 
ob us who b’long to de rulin’ class in New 
York pleaded wid each odder to git up free 
cirkelutin’ liberies fer de pore. Free Cirke- 
latin’ Liberies fer de masses! Dat is de nex 
move ob de nineteen centurics in dis city. 
Odder cities in dis great an’ glorious coun- 
try had de nineteen century ’bout a hun- 
Gred yeur ago, but we is goin’ to hub a tech 
obitat lass. New York giverally comes 
up to de mark wen it has de leisure to tink 
*bout it. Itisa leetle slow on moral mat- 
ters au’ a leetle fass on moncy matters; 
but, a’ter a gincration or two of quiet wait- 
in’, it sees dat a ting can’t be helped, dat it 
muss be done, cos ebbery body else has done 
it long ago, an’ den it puts its han’to de 
plow wid a “Git ‘long dere” to de hosses, 
an’ it makes a furrer big nuff fer a ceme- 
tery. Dat's New York. It nebber ’tends 








to ligion durin’ business hours, cos busi- 
ness is business an’ ’ligion is ‘Iigion; but 
a’ter free o’clock, wen Wall Street am as 
silent as a broken bank, an’ in de cool ob de 
evenin’ New York is werry sensitive "bout 
its ligious duties. 

De reasons wy we is to hev free cirkelat- 
in’ liberies is wariousan’ strong. Fust. We 
ought to hev ’em cos ’taint no mor'n rite dat 
we should. WenlI sez dat ating ougat to 
be cos it ought to be, an’ datef it ought to 
be, wy den derefore an’ fer dat reason it 
ought ter be, I is usin’a stile ob argyment 
dat don’ ’peal to no man whose conscience 
is wat Brudder Darwin calls a ‘‘ rested de- 
welopment.” But de people who bas any 
explanation wy de Christian ’ligion should 
be tolerated in dis worl’, an’ "lowed to in- 
terfere wid nearly ebberyting dat we wants 
ter do, dose people will unnerstan’ it an’ 
dey is de ones datis likely to bild dat libery. 

Second. De pore man has jess as good a 
rite to a libery as de rich man, pervided he 
can git de rich man ter bild it. Dat isa 
argyment dat ’peals to de masses. De gran’ 
difficulty wid ‘ligion is dat de folks wat bas 
mouey is converted, but de money contin- 
ners to be totally depraved, an’ so wen 
we rich people says a ting oughter be 
done, we gin’rally means dat some one else 
ougbter do it. Now, den, I myself can sce 
de rite ob a ting de fuss time I look at it; 
but ef it costs mea dollar to do it, I allers 
has to look a second time fore I does it. 
But, "bout dis libery, we sees it In de rite 
light an’ sometime we is goin’ ter doit. Ef 
readin’ is better dan drinkin’, it is money in 
de worl’s pocket to git de pore man a book 
instid ob a glass ob licker. Wen a feller 
bas bin workin’ hard all day, an’ comes 
home at nite to fin’a cole supper an’ his 
wife gone to a sowin’ circle, you can’t 
blame dat man ef he uses de English lan- 
gidge in all its purity an’ den goes out, to 
spen’ de evenin’ at a raffle; but; ef he secs a 
good book lyin’ on de table, he don’ go out 
to no raffle, an’ p’raps he even forgibs his 
wife fer neglectin’ him, wich is allers a 
werry hard ting fer a man ter do. 

Third, av’ lass, de cirkelatin’ libery muss 
be kep’ open on Sundays, or it ain’t no 
good. Dere ain’t no use in openin’ a libery 
fer de pore wen nobody can cum to It, an’ 
shettin’ it tight wen ebberybody wants ter 
goin. Datisasolium fac’, Sum folks is 
werry sensitive on dis pint; but there ain’t 
no sense in bein’ so pertikler “bout little 
tings dat you forgit all "bout de big tings; 
no use in killio’a muskeeter an’ lettin’ a 
roxrin’ Hon go roun’ loose. De objec’ ob ‘lig- 
ion is to save souls; an’ef you is in dead 
‘arpestbout dat work, you won't stop to ask 
wat day ob the week itis. De debbil don’ 
shet up his shop ’cos its Sunday, ‘cos dat is 
is Lis big day; an’ you ‘ligious people, 
you jest mind dat you don’ help him to 
make it a big day by bein’ too narrer. Lots 
ob good people help de debbil widout 
knowin’ it. Dat is anodder sollum fac, 
My ‘pinion is dat ef you opens dat libery 
on de Sunday, an’ invites all de oor to 
cum in an’ git a book so interestin’ dat dey 
won’t want ter go out an’ git a drink, de 
fuss pusson dat will make a row ‘bout it 
an’ say taint rite will be de ole gen’leman 
hisseff wat lives below. Cos wy? Cos he 
*pends on two tings to increase de tide ob 
immigration into his settlement—namely, 
fust, de ’pravity ob human natur an’, next, 
de bigotry ob de good man, who is so ’ter- 
mined to walk zacly straight dat he sum- 
times bends backards ia tryin’ to do it. 
Now, den, dere is men dat is so awful good 
dat dey is moss bad. You don’t see dat 
abstruse pint praps. Let me ‘lustrate. 
*Spose a map muke a- chalk on de floor an’ 
say: ‘‘ Now ebbery one ob you fellers muss 
put boff toes on dat line, or you won't go 
to Hebben.” Well, den, de pore cripple 
cums up, an’ he says: “‘ Mister, I ain’t got 
more’n one foot, an’ I can’t do it.” Now, 
den, de rale Christian says: ‘‘ Brudder, de 
sperrit ob de law is dat you shall put boff 
toes on dat line «ef you has ’em; but ef you 
has only one toe, cos de odder is shot off, 
an’ you puts dat one toe om de line, dats 
"nuff fer any one.” But de bigot, he look at 
de man, an’ say: “It ain’t my fault, brud- 
der, dat you has had one foot shot off. De 
lor is dat you shall put boff toes on dat 
line, an’ ef you don’ do it, wedder you can 
or wedder you cau’t, I wou’t answer fer 
yer; dats all.” Dats wat I mean by bein’ 
so termined not to bend fo:rards dat you 
vends backarda, 





Now, finally, de man wat libs on de 
avenue has aYre@ libery ob his own, only 
it don’t cirkelate. On Sunday afternoon, 
wen he don’ know wat ter do wid hisself— 
dat is mose ebbery Sunday afternoon—he 
jess takes down a book, an’ he don’ feel 
dat de Lord will lay it up agin him. Ef it 
warn’t fer dat book, de rich man would or- 
der out his hosses an’ hev a canter on de 
bullyvard. He hez bin so busy dat he jess 
go crazy ef he don’ hev sumfin ter do. 
Well, now, de poor man hez jess ez good a 
rite ter go crazy, ‘nless yer giv him sumfin 
ter do, ez der rich man. Taint rite fer de 
good people ob dis city to wink at de rich 
man, who hez a libery ob bis own, an’ den 
scowl at de poor man cos he wants a cirke- 
latin’ libery. De only difference is dat in 
de one case de deed am done on de sly, an’ 
in de odder its got to be done on de open 
an’ ’bove board. 

I says, derefore, an’ fer de reasons ’fore- 


mentioned, by all means let us rich men, ' 


wat has steady incums, bild dose liberies, 
an’ den swing de doors wide open, an’ hev 
a doormat wid de word ‘‘ Welcum ” onto it, 
Sundays an’ a)l, an’ den “ligion will go’bout 
doin’ good. Wen de church begins to do 
good ez well ez preach good, de hot gates 
ob de fiery pit will hev a tendency to shut, 
an’ Satan will git down-spirited an’ mose 
wish Le nebber was born, 


THE UNWORDED MESSAGE. 
BY E. J. WHEELER. 








Arak from home, the sworded Angel came 
And spake the word that ne’er was dis- 


obeyed. 
Yet ere the soul in freedom’s flight es- 
sayed 
To stretch glad wings they asked what wish 
could claim 
Love's prompt fulfillunent. Soft he breathed 
the name 
Of ber who borehim. At the gesture 
made 
They brought him paper and before 
him laid. 
With hand e’en now in Death’s, he sought 
to frame 
The last farewell. Full lightly o’er the 
sheet 
The pencil trembling left no trace to 
greet 
The yearning gaze; yet they, with kind 
deceit, 


Spake rot, receiving it with silent tears. 
“‘Tuat she may know,” he said, “the love 
that cheers 
My dying-hour and mocks at death’s dark 
fears.” 


They gave the message, wordless to their 
sight. 
Ab! what, true mother-heart, to thee the 
need 
Of words when thou thy dear one’s love 
wouldst read ? 
For lo! Affection’s flood of radiance bright 
Pours o’er the traceless page its sacred 


light, 
And Feelings fond, of masking lan- 
guaze freed, 
Stand forth revealed in Nature’s guise, 
to plead 
Unto her heart with more than word-bormn 
might. 
And is it not e’en thus, dear Lord, with 
thee? 
How oft the soul in ardent prayer would 
cry 


But finds no voice to speak its agony, 
No words to bear the burden of ite plea! 
Yet thou, O Father, with all-seeing 
eye, 
Canst still the heart’s unvoiced desire 
deecry. 
Prrrasures, Pa. 





A LETTER TO A YOUNG MUSIC 
STUDENT. 


SELECTING A TEACHER. 





BY EUGENE THAYER, 
OnGaNtsT OF THE FIFTH-AVE*UE PR&SDYTERIAS CHURCH, 
New Yor Crrr. 

Dear Friend: 

Ir you were about to cross the Alps, you 
would need a gocd guide; indeed, the very 
best one you could find. You know that it 
would not only be foolish, but very proba- 
bly fatal for you to select one who was not 
entirely familiar with the way. Now; 
crossing the Alps successfully is a no more 
difficult task than the study of art, particu- 
larly the art of music. Therefore, it is of 
great importance that you have a good 
music tencher—in fact, the best available; 
for a teacher is a guide and he must know 
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the way familiarly. Unless he bas often 
traversed it, he cannot know it, neither can 

he guide you or anybody else safely and 

successfully therein. Therefore, a good 

tencher is one who has not only had a large 

experience in teachiug, but one who has 

had a successful one, as well. If be has 

never crossed these Alps, you would do well 

not to trust yourself with him. He might 

succeed, and he also might not. If he has 
already crossed them successfully, the 
probabilities are that he can and will suc- 
ceed again. Think of this before you de 
cide who shall be your guide and teacher. 

** But,” you may say, ‘‘ such a teacher costs 
more than I can afford.” Not so. You 
cannot possibly afford to have a poor 
tencher at any price. Better go on alone 
and trust to instinct than follow a blind 
guide. You know that when the blind 
lead the blind they both fall into the 
ditch; and, therefore, you cannot afford 
to pay the penalty of having a poer 
teacher. One sound apple is worth mora 
than innumerable rotten ones, and one 
good lesson is worth more than a thow 
sand poor ones; for the one good lesson 
is an everlasting model and guide for you, 
and even one hour's association with a good 
and great teacher is a perpetual inspira- 
tion to you. You have seen and heard 
something really great and good, and 
henceforth you have a standard from 
which you can measure all your achieve 
ments. You have a yardstick which is 
really three feet long, and you can always 
know if your measurements are correct. 
Your poor and inexpericnced teacher does 
his best; but his yardstick of experience is 
too short and, therefore, incorrect and 
worthless, You can never be sure you are 
right or in the right pathif your guide 
has never traveled in the path he is tryiug 
to guide you in. 

To make this matter practical, let me use 
a few figures. Suppose you have but 
twenty-five dollars which youcan devote 
to music lessons. This will pay for a 
whole quarter(or more) of lessons with a 
cheap teacher. It would not pay for more 
than eight or ten lessons with a really first- 
rate teacher. And so you may perhaps 
reason, as many do, that it is better to have 
a long course of study with a cheap teach 
er than a very short one with & great teach- 
er, Thatis a great mistake; not ouly for the 
reasons I gave at the outset, but for many 
other reasons, not excepting, by any meuns, 
the commercial or pecuniary one, I 
hope you will excuse me, dear young friend, 
if I use some repetitions, for Iam anxious 
to have you see and know the greu! princi- 
ple that one truly good thing is beiter than 
untold millions of poor ones, One diamond 
(even but one), if it weigh an ounce, is worth 
more (will bring more) than a thousand 
pounds of lead, and one lesson from a great 
teacher will teach you morethan the others 
couldin alifetime. This is literally true; for 
the great teacher is in possession of knowl- 
edge and many facis which the others do 
not know at all, having never studied them 
or heard about them. He knows the way, 
for he has traveled in it scores or hundreds 
of times, and he can show it to you so 
clearly that you cannot go astray. They, 
however faithful and painstaking they may 
he, cannot do this for you. Don't you see 
that this musi beso? If you have but six 
lessons in your whole lifetime, let them be 
jirst-rate. Second-rate means failure aud (ar- 
tistic) destruction. The fact that you could 
consent to do anything second-rate would 
in itself prove that you could never become 
first-rate, because you would show yourself 
willing to be second-rate. Let me show to 
you that it would not only not be a good 
thing in itself, but would bea very poor one, 
even from a selfish or money point of view, 
Becond-rate people have to be content with 
second-rate pay—much work and small 
salaries, with little or no fume, honor, or 
recognition. 

Would all that suit you? Only the first- 
rate ones cun command a position which 
will bring honor, happiness, aud movey. 
I speak so often of money because it is the 
habit in America to «ask always: ‘* Will it 
pay?” People here are often ready to ad- 
mit that a project may be excellent; Lut 
they dare not venture ualess they think it 
will pay ia money, as well as goodvess. Be 
assured that it will not pay, in any sense, to 
+ be second or fifth rate in avytbing, avd 
particularly in music. There are plenty of 
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half-made ones in music now, without your 
increasing the list. Go up higher, and you 
will not only bave a larger field, but have it 
more to yourself. Hundreds will apply for 
a small position, because they all think they 
can fill it, and your chance, you can readily 
see, will be very small. A great position 
they dare not apply for, although they all 
want it. Indeed, if you are worthy of it, 
you will probably never have to apply for 
any great position. Those having the mat 
ter in charge will come to you and ask you 
to take it, as the one person who can really 
fill it. You will not be plagued with rivals 
enough to endanger your chances, If I 
have not made my meaning clear to you, 
young friend, read this over until you see 
the law which governs such things. 

“* What has all this to do about selecting 
@ good teacher?” you may ask. Everything, 
because this is precisely what a good teach- 
er can do for you and @ poor one cannot. 
The great teacher can not only prepare you 
artistically for this future success, but he 
can show you how to obtain it after you 
are prepared. I once heard a story of 
Jenny Lind which I can readily believe, 
although I cannot vouch for the facts. It 
is worth telling, for it illustrates (and, I 
think, proves) my assertion that a few les- 
sons from a great teacher are far better than 
mavy from an inexperienced one. This is 
the story and it is worth thinking of. 

Wheo Jenny Lind was a poor young girl, 
singing in the streets, somebody discovered 
that she had a wonderful voice, and at once 
had a benefit concert or entertainment to 
raise money to enable her to study. The 
concert was successful and the money given 
to her, Instead of beginning lessons with 
the first teacher she could find, she decided 
to goto London and see Garcia, who was 
then one of the most renowned and success- 
ful vocal teachers living. The expense 
of the journey took so much money that 
she could take but one lesson of him. He 
heard her voice, and sat downto his desk 
and wrote one page of exercises. After 
showing her how to practice them properly, 
he told her to return home, and come again, 
if possible, at the expiration of a year. 
She returned home and studied very care- 
fully, as be had told her, and in some way 
al (he end of the year became possessed of 
enough money to make another journey to 
the great master. He heard her recite the 
studies, and, writing another page, again 
gave cirections for its proper practice, re 
peating his request to come once more at 
the end of another year. This she did, and 
another similar lesson was given and the 
request again repeated. At the end of the 
third year he heard her reciie her studies, 
and then suid: ‘* You need no more lessons 
from me. You can now sing anytbing ever 
written, and you have only to decide 
whether you will sing in opera or oratorio, 
and then simply learn the notes or text, 
for technicaliy there is nothing impossible 
to you.” 

Now, I cannot say that I think that 
the best way of studying; but do you 
not see how infinitely better it was than 
the usual way of accepting poor lessons, 
just bécause they are cheaper or because 
you think youcannot afford to go tu a great 
teacher? Had Jenny Lind gone to a cheap 
teacher, we might have heard of her; but 1 
confess I have great doubts about it. One 
thing is certain: she went to a great teach- 
er, and the world did hear of her and from 
her. If you cannot by any possibility go 
to a noted and successful teacher (on ac- 
count of distance and other reasons), then 
study with some one who has been witha 
good one or else do as I said and study un- 
assisted. But learn one lesson. Neverdoa 
poor thing because you do not see your 
way clear to do a good one. If you consent 
to be fifth-rate, do not grumble when the 
penalty comes. 

Now, if any teachers shall feel aggrieved 
at what 1 have said about their labors, I 
wish you to tell them that I have not the 
slightest wish or idea of burting them, their 
feelings, or their business. I aim only try- 
ing to tell them that they should not at- 
tempt to teach uutil they are fully armed 
and equipped with all the knowledge which 
a good teacher must have. If they will but 
pursue the same advice I have given you, 
they may soon become successful teachers 
in a great and literal sense of the word. 
Let them cross these Alps with some expe- 
rienced guide, before they attempt to lead 
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others in the way. They now work hard, 
faithfully, and conscientiously enough, and 
so far are deserving of the highest praise. 
Iam, in one word, simply pleading for 
thoroughness, ‘* What is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well.” I would goa little 
further than the honest old proverb: 
** What cannot be done first-rate should be 
left undone.” Let us call it ‘the best or 
nothing,” whether selecting music teachers 
or presidents, 





JAPHETH IN SEARCH OF 
GRANDFATHER. 


BY MI88 ELLEN D. LARNED. 
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Tae importance of immediately improv- 
Ing every apparent opportunity cannot be 
too strongly urged. If you lose your one 
chance, what further hope for you? ‘“‘ We 
have these treasures in earthen vessels.” 
Lives and memories hang on a brittle thread. 
Especially if you hear of an elderly person 
likely to impart desirable intelligence, go 
forhim atonce. So many unforeseen casual- 
ties may occur. I remember hastening once, 
as soon as | thought decency would permit, 
to gain some special item from a bereaved 
widower, who was not expected to survive 
the loss of his life’s companion; and the 
dear old man had already slipped off for a 
wedding journey. A few days’ delay had 
left my Jay problem unsolved. Nothing 
surprised me more than to find a problem in 
this numerous and somewhat commonplace 
family. The Jays were as plenty in town 
as robins and blackbirds, filling up a whole 
district and burying-ground. A Natbaniel 
Jay bought a tract in this very section and 
joined the church in due form, about 1740; 
and I supposed I had only to walk through 
district and burying-ground to gather up 
full details of the whele family connection. 
But, bebold! when I set out upon my quest, 
not a chatterer among them could tell the 
name of his great-grandfather or had any 
knowledge or tradition of this primitive 
Nathaniel. Of course, they could all des- 
cant most volubly about ‘‘ Grandfather 
John,” who kept for half a century the 
famous ‘‘ half-way tavern” between Boston 
and Hartford; but he might have been Mel- 
chisedek himself, for aught they knew of 
his origin, and so the matter rested, to my 
very great annoyance, till one Sunday in- 
termission, when Mrs. Blue Jay came chirp- 
ing up tome. (We did not goto the same 
church and met by the merest accident.) 

“It’s not Sunday talk,” she whispered, 
cautiously; ‘‘but you know what you 
asked Mr. Jay, and he bas heard that 
Cousin Ithiel, up by the Brass Balls, knows 
more about the Jays, and after baying he’s 
going to sec him and write it all off for 
you.” 

‘*He need not trouble himself,” I an- 
swered, with my usual briskuess. ‘‘I’ll 
see him myself to-morrow.” That I could 
have beguiled « horse out of the hay-fields 
on such an errand is extremely doubtful; 
but, most fortunately, a friend needed con- 
veyance to up out-of-the-way station in that 
vicinity, It was the loveliest of July after- 
noons. Passing over the old “ witcb- 
ground,” so famous io local tradition, it 
was no marvel that we were beset and bhin- 
dered on our way. There were, indeed, no 
phantom reapers, nor wailing women, nor 
headless ghosts, as in other days, to frighten 
our tired horse and overwhelm us with 
wreck and devastation; no magic deer 
wiled us into elusive chase over the bills, 
under the evil spell of a hidden sorceress; 
but wild roses, in the freshness of their 
** youog bud and bloom,” essayed their ut- 
most witchery; clusters of rare golden 
lilies beckoned into winding wood- 
paths; seductive strawberries gleamed out 
from uocut mowing and overbearing rasp- 
berry bushes fairly flung their luscious 
fruit into our mouths and baskets; 
bobolinks challenged a race over the fra- 
grant meadows; thickets rang with the 
carols of cheery chewinks, and birds of 
strange plumage and alien note enticed, as 
if with the very song of the sirens. Hero- 
ically shutting eyes und ears against these 
blandishments, we reached the station un- 
scathed in due season, whence I pursued 
my way alone to the furtherest extremity 
of the Jay District, passing many a home- 
nest and the great, old tavern-house where 
Washington breakfasted. 

‘‘That’s no such rarity,” you will say. 
“Did not he breakfast, dine, or sup in every 





tavern in the country?” But would not 
you like to have seen young Nathan Hale 
prancing up to the dvor that cold Jaouary 
morning in 1776, when the other taverns cn 
the highway were so tbronged that he had 
to ride eighteen miles before he could 
snatch a morsel? or ‘* hob-a-nobbed” with 
Putnam, “glass to glass,” in the great bar- 
room? or have exchanged greetings with 
Knowlton, Durkee, and other valiant cap- 
tains? or cheered the triumphant battalions 
under Generals Heath and Sullivan, march- 
ing down to New York, after the evacuation 
of Boston? or bring back for one golden 
hour the vanished glories of the deserted 
thoroughfare? Cousin Ithiel’s plain farm- 
house recalled me, at last, to present 
duties. A burly old fellow, with very red 
face and most astounding nose, sat at the 
open wiudow, munching down his sup- 
per. “The family nose,” I thought to 
myself, end hopefully began the stereo- 
typed query: “Do you krow anything 
abcut the Nathaniel Jay who bought—” 
** Yes, I know all about him,” he interrupt- 
ed. ‘‘He was my great-grandfather, and 
came to thistown when Grandfather John, 
his youngest child, was just two years old.” 
And thence he went on Lo report his various 
wives and children, and their various hus 
bands, wives, and children, occupations, 
places of residences, etc., etc., etc., as clear, 
methodical, aud minute as if be bad served 
ap apprenticeship at a genealogical bureau. 
He was his grandfather’s boy, he said, and 
used to patter round after him all over the 
farm (genealogical grandfathers should 
learn thence to encourage their grandsons 
to trot after them), and thus it came to pass 
that he alone of all the race had kept the 
family traditions and records. And to thivk 
that within three days after this interview 
this faithful old chrovicler should have 
been gathered to his grandfathers, cut 
down in his own hay-field by a sunstroke; 
and, if I had waited for Mr. Blue Jay to 
finish bis baying, orif Mrs. Blue Jay had 
not broken the Sabbath, it may be doubted 
if one of their brood could have heard the 
story of their ancestors. 

Finding the object of your quest alive 
and accessible, a word of caution may be 
helpful. Over-rashness and precipitancy 
may blast your bopes in the moment of 
anticipated triumph. Old people, espe- 
cially when living apart by themselves or 
in remote neighborhoods, are apt to grow 
nervous and fidgety. To burst in upon 
an unsuspecting elderly female with 
“Tm Mr. , cellecting the genealogy 
of the Z family and wish to note down all 
that you can tell about your uncles, aunts, 
cousins, etc.” might drive every memory 
from her bewildered brain and reduce it to 
temporary imbecility. ‘‘I think I did have 
a sister Olive once” was all that can be 
drawn from one dilapidated old lady, bad- 
gered out of her senses by an unskill- 
ful evidence-seeker. Gradual approaclies 
should precede the main attack. Assume 
an errand, if you have it not. Take a:ong 
your butter-pail or egg-basket, and from 
easy chat upon crops aud weather glide im- 
perceptibly into family matters, and you 
can scarcely fail to unlock the treasures of 
memory and the still more precious records 
and papers stowed away in Bible and 
pocket-book. Whatever you hear or find, 
do not waste time and temper in dispute 
and argument. However absurd and un- 
tenable may be the family theory of your 
informants, it is not wise to controvert it. 
Their facts may be first-rate, if tneir 
“theory don’t coincide.” You are not a 
judge nor a partisan lawyer, but a secker 
after truth, aud what you need above all is 
to have every witness state everything that 
he knows after his own light and fashicn. 
It is just possible that his pet theory is 
nearer right than your own and there may 
be germs of truth in the most absurd 
theory. More than once I have been led to 
adopt views which I thought at first utterly 
preposterous. If you suffer pangs of con- 
science at leaving an ancient relativein what 
seems to you gross error, consider the proba- 
ble futility of attempting to enlighten him. 
Jokes and opiates may be injected into the 
system by surgical and epidermic process; 
but what can expel an idea from the fossil- 
ized intellect? Even if, under the pres- 
sure of inexorable logic, you compel your 
opponent to admit that a man could not be 
older than his grandmother or die before 
he was bora, you will hear him reiterate 
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within twenty-four hours the same unphys 
iologica: and anti-chronological absurdities. 
It is well, however, to mildly insinuate that 
otber representatives of the family hold 
different opinions and theories, leading 
your subject toa more careful scrutivy of 
his own position and bringing out more 
clearly all sides of the question. 

These hard-headed old theorists, with 
one or two solid facts to stand upon, are, 
however, far less exasperating than their 
feather-brained autipodes, who have aeither 
facts nor theories. Old people, genealog- 
ically considered, are either priceless or 
good for naught. There are some with 
memories like a well-ordered storehouse, 
filled with most valuable commodities, 
carefully assorted and labeled, while others 
are best typefied by a refuse-heap or rag- 
bag. Truly pitiful it often seems that 
eighty or ninety years’ experience should 
have garnered so little worth repeating or 
preserving; and yet it will not do to de- 
spise rag-bags and rubbish-heaps, for pre- 
cious things eometimes slip into them that 
would never find their way iuto an orderly 
receptacle. My experience with poor Mrs. 
Chatterbox poiuts a moral in this direc- 
tion. The descendant of a pioncer 
family, with a grandfather almost Enoch- 
Ardenized by captivity in the French and 
Indian War, a father who had dru-nmed 
through the Revolution, and _petsonal 
acquaintance with the noted personages of 
her own generation, I could not get a tan- 
gible item out of her. Again and again, 
with the utmost care aud patience, I would 
lead the conversatior back to some striking 
person or incident with which she must 
have been perfectly famillar; and off she 
would fly, like a tangent, to some irrelevant 
household matter, descanting the most flu- 
ently upon her success in raising calves, 
which seemed to have been the culmination 
of her life’s achievements. But amidst 
the scum and froth of interminable babble 
there bubbled out inadvertertly a diamond 
of the first water, a definite, chronological, 
long-buried fact, whos. recovery is pro- 
nounced by my friend, Mr. Gradgrind, of 
more practical value than the sum total of 
all my other investigations; a fact, indeed, 
which settled a contested road case and 
saved two towns from expensive aud ruin- 
ous litigation. 

This apparent dependence upon mere 
chance and luck in genealogical researches 
cun bardly fail to awaken anxious solici- 
tude. If I oniy just save so muny valu- 
able items, must I not lose fur more. Even 
in matters that would seem to demand only 
patient plodding there is an element of un- 
certainty. A gapis found in the church 
records just at the time that missing gre t- 
grandmother might have been murried, a 
pivotal date left blank forever, precious 
names faded cut or undecipherable, blunder- 
ing entries, entailing inextricable error and 
confusion, Of course, no genuine, earnest 
genealogist will send for information, when 
he can possibly go for it, for how desperate 
is the hazard of entrusting the search to 
others. Undoubtedly, experts may be found, 
especially in the old mother towns, who 
take a professional pride in uuravcling 
the most complicated lineage; but the efii- 
ciency of the ordinary town officials is, to 
say the least, extremely problematical. 
Many of them are afflicted with that pecu- 
liar optical infirmity that restricts the vis- 
ion to objects directly under the nose. I 
have known them most positively deny the 
existence of certain deeds and records, 
which historical instinct ferreted out in five 
minutes. It is generatiy understood, how- 
ever, that a pair of gold spectacles has a 
most magical effect in quickening the per- 
ceptive faculties and repairing defective 
eyesight. Equally uncertain is the result 
of epistolary application, the blanks, as 
in other lotteries, bearing a very large pro- 
portion to the prizes. Of course, ail that 
can be done is to try our chanccs over and 
over, believing that all things come to those 
who wait fortbem. For myself, I came in 
time to feel a certain assured confidence 
that all that belonged to me would, some- 
how, find its way to me. 

‘Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high 
Can keep away my own from me.” 

Ever pursuing, never fainting, watching, 
working, digging year after year, you will, 
at length, solve the most of your pioblems, 
fit in the links, prove connection, and com- 
plete to a good degree your family record. 
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Some perverse great-grandmother or othe™ 
ancestor may, indeed, evade you. Can any 
one give tidings of a certain fair Rachel 
, wedded in 1788 to her faithful Ben- 
jamin ©.? Waiting grandchildren would 
welcome her with rapturous delight. 

And even the most complete success may 
hove its reservations. It must be admitted 
that our ancestors are not always just what 
we would have expected or chosen. Some 
of us have to take up with Ham, instead of 
Siem or Japheth. I have myself restored 
grandparents to anxious scekers, when I 
would fain have whispered Pope’s couplet: 


“Go and pretend your family is young, 
Nor own your fathers have been fools so long.” 


One inquiry alone among the many has, 
however, been left unanswered, for how 
could I make up my pen to inform the wife 
of a High Church dignitary that the last 
known of her progenitor be was whipped, 
branded, and shut up in jail for horse- 
stealing? Let him rest in dark oblivion. 
A grandfather with no more consideration 
for the feelings of his descendants 
* Really might be quite as well 

Hushed up among one’s friends.” 

Sl it is absurd for us Americans to be 
over-squeamish about our grandfathers and 
mourn unduly because some of them are 
nothing more than common. One may feel 
a just pride in tracing his descent through 
generations of distinguished ancestry, and 
yet a less noted line may portend a more 
vigorous future. Families, like their familiar 
symbol, grow, culminate, and full into de- 





crepitude. Your old trees have hollow 
trunks and many sapless, moss-grown 
branches. Some are quickened, some 


blighted by change of soil and climate. 

A tree that stands fair in old Massachu- 
setts, when transplanted to other states, 
sometimes ‘‘ askew sets.” 

The most hopelessly inert, stagnant, com- 
monplice specimens I have ever met were 
lineal descendants of old Puritan governors 
aud magnates, degenerate offshoots from 
some of the grandest old oaksin the Com- 
monwealth. The timber that to-day supports 
our Government, public institutions, and 
business interests is very largely wrought 
from the obscure growths of rock-bound hill- 
sides, emerging into light and prominence 
after centuries of elementa) struggle and 
patientacerction. Over-fruitfulness in past 
generations may have diminished the capac- 
ity for present production, and the lower 
the social position of your grandfather the 
better your own chance for becoming 8 
presidential candidate. 

But, if you have not gained all that you 
sought, your search has not been fruitless. 
Apart from the pleasure of pursuit and dis- 
covery, it has strengthened the ties of blood 
and kindred and given you # deeper appre- 
hension of the bond connecting the whole 
great family of Adam. Amid the hurry 
and rush of our headlong national growtb 
and éxpansion, this modern development 
of genealogical interest and research has a 
most beneficent and humanizing influence, 
counteracting the tendency to separation 
and dispersion and drawing thousands of 
scattercd families around one common 
hearthstone. Involving ethnical and race 
problems, demanding profound study and 
investigation, it is also not_yyithout its bear- 
ing in the vital question of New England’s 
future, awakening a new interest in the 
ancestral cradles and bringing myriads of 
wandering children into close affiliation 
with those who still cling to the homes of 
their fathers. 4 delightful the many 
fumily reunions ofthese later years! How 
strong the assurance they give that the sons 
of New England will never outgrow their 
filial relation; that the homes that nour- 
ished the infancy of our land will only be 
more honored and cherished as the years 
pass on. 

The mission of the genealogist may not 
seem, at first sight, of much importance; 
but it is one that appeals closely to human 
instincts and affections. Beginning his 
search, perchance for mere whim and pas- 
time, how his zeal is kindled by kindred 
intercourse and sympathy. How quickly 
his interest widens from his own narrow 
orbit into the whole family-circle, How 
his heart is stirred by the unfoldings of 
life’s experiences and vicissitudes. How 

many lovely and sorrowivg ones are com- 
forted by the assurance that the memorials 
of those whose loss has made them desolate 


will be gathered up and perpetuated, How 
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many isolated lives are brought thereby 
into family fellowship aod communion. 
Truly, “‘ He setteth the solitary iv families.” 
The most shriveled old maid, the dryest 
old twig of a bachelor gain new life and 
freshness when incorporated into a family- 
tree. What a boon and benefaction is ge- 
nealogic pursuit to the aged. How striking 
its adaptation to the instinctive cravings of 
those who, having done their life’s work, 
can thus gather up the past and project it 
into the future: 
“ Becoming, as is meet and fit, 
A link among the days, to knit 
The generations each to each.” 
How hopeful the family interest and enthu- 
siasm thus awakened in youthful offshoots. 
Happy they who can engage in such pleas- 
ing and beneficial researches. Grateful the 
privilege of lending a helping hand to 
them. Success to all the Japheths, far and 
near! May each achieve his éree, and may 
its shadow never be less! 
THomPson, Corn. 





A HERESY OF THE HIGH THE- 
OLOGY. 


BY THE REV. JOHN MILLER. 





Tue greatest errors the world has ever 
seen have been instigated by the pious, The 
‘« Fathers of the Forest” founded monkery; 
ardent communicants invented trans-sub- 
stantiation; lovers of Christ began to idol- 
ize his mother; and friends of the Church 
gradually emphasized its rites and learned 
to exaggerate its power to illuminate and 
save. 

The hideousness of such faults is, there- 
fore, hid in the ardency of their beginning, 
and, hence, it is the result that the odious- 
ness of error is not to be gauged by disgust 
at the time, but by intrinsic wickedness. 
The popular recoil is slow, and, though lay 
people, not the clergy, are often the parties 
roused, good people are roused slowly. 
Monkery must actually work its results be- 
fore men sicken and tire under its intrinsic 
falsenesses. 

Orthodoxy, therefore, when it has the 
highest character and the greatest body of 
the Gospel, may make wild mistakes with- 
out the the world finding it out. Its mad- 
dest errors would be likely to be growths— 
f.¢.,an advancing in that which was in- 
cipient in the time of the Reformation; and, 
as the Reformed faith saved itself out of a 
slough of wretchedness, we would expect 
piety to exult and renewed purity to boast, 
and a sense of all this to last, and the faith 
to be very slow, indeed, to waken itself 
again to any great fever of self-suspicion. 

That Protestantism should be profoundly 
false will awaken a smile in multitudes of 
people who may hear men stato it. 

But now put together certain facts. First, 
reformations never reform. I mean per- 
fectly. Second, reformations always mar. 
I mean their own work. It was so with 
Noah; it was so with the Jews. They mis- 
conceived their own religion. It was so in 
the time of Christ. There was an egg of 
the false in the very nest of the gracious 
Gospel. Why should it not be so with 
Luther? And this follows: error grows 
more insidious. Babel exhausted the 
rougher forms. Then followed the Jews. 
Idolatry under Christ might be expected to 
be more dangerous than its less subtle in- 
stances; and, if seeds of it were sown 
with the reformed, not only is it not time 
yet for the world to rise in disgust, but, 
when it does, we might expect a worse op- 
probrium for our sin and 8 worse corrup- 
tion of life than the world bas seen under 
other heresies. 

Now, believing that the new 
has appeared, I wish to point it out in the 
present paragraphs. 

I have found it scattered in different be- 
liefs in my neighborhood—as, for example, 
that God is all for himself; that he who is 
to be our great model does everything to 
display his excellence; that God takes venge- 
ance for its own sake; that the idea of 
such a sovereign is innate; that the will of 
God is the grovnd of moral obligation; that 
he has mercy on whom he will, and hard- 
ens whom he will of his mere good pleas- 
ure, without any obligation of duty on his 
own part; and that, hence (facile inferen- 
dum /), that this is not the best possible 
universe. 

Now, Ido not mean to say that all this 
was invented near me, Fear from it, The 
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egg of the viper was laid in the Lutheran 
nest. But 1 do mean to say that the mis- 
chief, no longer checked by the fervency of 
the Reformed and no longer held back by 
surrounding truth, has grown among Pro- 
testants and that its hideous effects are 
beginning to be foreshadowed in practical 
corruptions. 

But I will not have satisfied my thought 
till I have shown (1) why these errors are 
more hideous than those that were re- 
formed and (2) what is their great center— 
viz., that strange mistake out of which such 
follies have been engendered. 

1. If I say: This bread is the flesh of 
the Redeemer, I let God pass. I say noth- 
ing derogatory to his goodness or hi8 love. 
If I say: This virgin is the Queen of 
Heaven, I am wretchedly profane; but I 
spare God. 1 do not lay a finger upon his 
glory or his fear. If I say: You may be 
saved by sacrifice, or you may be saved by 
penance, or you may be saved by baptism, 
or you may be saved by the finger of the 
priest, I do, indeed, displace God, and that 
shamefully, but I do not belie him—that is, 
I do not directly deface my King and 
Friend; but if I blot God out altogether— 
that is, if I leave a Monster—the world has, 
indeed, reached its more hidcous apostasies. 
If I touch the One who is really the pat- 
tern for the Church and mar our only 
model, what do I effect? First, I stop all 
reasonable worship; second, I quench all 
practicable love; third, I destroy the very 
name of King; and, fourth, I trample the 
very possibilities of good, especially that 
form of good which consists in begetting 
adoration. A deformed God isa great light 
gone out from any religion. 

My first point, therefore, is, that, while 
Arianism dishonors Christ and Socinianism 
annuls him; while Pelagianism exalts sin 
and Universalism assures and cheers it on, 
there is a monster wickedness in our day 
which is hatching itself on the very altars 


these past errors have done to sacrament or 
priest; an error of giant look, like the 
steam-engine or other prodigies of its time, 
which empties excellence out of Jehovah 
more than Spencer does, in fact, more than 
the most ribald infidel can, and that, just 
by touching with a word all that is adorable 
in the Almighty and simply blotting it out, 
devoutly leaving in its place a naked sov- 
ereignty. 

Good men will shun the Church if this 
continues, and bad men will inherit it. 

The mischief is most rank. The Congo- 
man worships his fetich, but he knows that 
it isthe Devil. He does not pretend that it 
is God. Nzamby is the pure king all the 
time; but he stands aloof, and the Tooth or 
the Claw is not to affect him, but his de- 
mons. Man is drifting now into something 
worse than all that; and, as wise Egypt 
worshiped a leek, so Christendom, in its 
ablest seats, seems to be turning to a 
scheme which imbrutes the very essence of 
the Deity. 

2. Yet now even to my own ear this has 
a sort of Guiteau-like sound, and I scarcely 
repress a smile at what is coming from my- 
self, a very creature of this highest system. 
I must, therefore, watch my paper and 
make it even painfully precise. 

That would be a tiresome divine who 
should be ever crying out: God is holy, 
God is powerful, God is wise, God is great. 
These are all second-rate conceptions, God 
is holy isthe very acme of pious worsbip. 
When God seizes upon this and says 
**God is love,” but never says “ God is 
power,” bow wonderful if the most. pious 
seats begin to move away from that idea, 
and exalt the sovercignty of God and at- 
tempt, under a sort of baleful spell, to con- 
fuse his holiness. What a masterpiece of 
evil! The unsophisticated mind would 
argae: The more childlike the more beauti- 
ful. All my notions of goodness must 
come from my own conscience. When I 
take my own conscience and make out of it 
my best notion of what is holy, and when I 
find it wonderfully confirmed by Moses 
and still more so by Christ, I take the Ten 
Commandments, or I take the two com- 
mandments of my Redeemer, and I make of 
them the best shadowing of my glorious 
Creator. I fee) confident every step I take. 


+ When I read, Thou shalt love thy neighbor, 


my beart responds, Yes, and God also loves 





his neighbor; and when I read, Thou shalt 
love God, I remember that my ground for 





of the saints, which does to God what all | 
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oving is his purity. I would sin if I loved 
him for his power, or his infinitude, or his 
intelligence. Satan might be loved on that 
condition; but I see that I love God for his 
holiness, I love the powerful God simply 
for his holiness of life; and, therefore, re- 
flecting thia upon the Most High, that God, 
in pitying me, answers to one table of the 
law, and, loving bis own glorious holiness, 
answers completely and sufficiently to the 
other. 

Then I fee} quite at my ease. I tell others 
to love God, and I tell them to love him 
because he is like ourselves. He loves the 
creatures that he has made with perpetual 
benevolence, and he loves moral purity 
more than anything in the world besides, 

I come to speak of sovereignty, and I 
say: Don’t bow to God because he is pow- 
erful, an exaggerated antitype to Satan; but 
because he is moral. Sovereignty is notin 
power. You may call a creator sovereign 
and the sovereignty has a sort of meaning. 
An owner may be sovereign over un estate; 
but, in the instance of the Almighty, if he 
wrong me in bringing me into being, he is 
no sovereign to me. I will unseat him, ifI 
can. I willescape him, ifI dare. Sover- 
eignty in the King of Heaven depends 
upon its being holy, and that is most child- 
like innocence of speech which says: There 
is no sovereignty for me in mere creatorship, 
but in creatorship when it can be holy; and 
mine is a rightful King, because, infinite in 
power, he governs all his acts by the same 
morality that he instills into his creatures, 
Where is the harm of this? If 1 want 
men exultantly to worship, how can 1 work 
it better than in the character of God? And 
if I want religion to die out, how can I 
‘‘crush the wretch” with more cunning 
malignity of stroke than by tampering in 
pious schools with the simple morality of 
the Most High? 

This alleged orthodoxy does. 

And I could make out a showing of my 
case by a mere list of her mistakes. 

A morality all for one’s self; 1 morality 
whose acme is display; a morality whose 
revenge is sweet; a morality of which such 
ideas are innate; and a morality whose very 
ground of duty is the will of the Autocrat 
Himself sponges out sufficiently all the ex- 
cellence of Heaven. But what if the bigh 
orthodox go further? What if we were 
saying they surely must end in this, that 
there is no real morality in God? Whatif we 
were using our logic and saying these sepa- 
rate mistakes may be centered in one? ‘he 
orthodox high error is that they dethrone 
holiness and exalt a naked sovereignty, and 
if, when we were preparing to show the 
terribleness of such a thing, they come out 
themselves and actually lay their haud 
upon any morality in God, and distinctly 
deny that He has any duty of love to His 
creatures, 

Professor Patton, in an article in 1878, de- 
clares God bound to be just, but to be en- 
tirely free to be gracious or not, as He 
please (Pr. Rev., p. 11, et passim). Instead 
of saying the holiness of God is His virtue, 
like the virtue of man, Dr. A. A. Hodge 
discourses thus: ‘‘ The holiness of God is 
not to be conceived of as one attribute 
among others. It is rather a general term 
representing the conception of bis consum- 
mate perfection and total glory. It is his 
infinite moral perfection, crowning his tnfin- 
ite intelligence and power. There is a 
glory of each attribute viewed abstractly, 
and a glory of the whole together. The in- 
tellectual nature is the essential basis of 
the mora]. Infinite moral perfection is the 
crown of the Godhead. Holiness is the 
total glory thus crowned.” What a dis- 
tressing mistake! And now The Presbyte- 
rian, which the orthodox hardly will dis- 
own, ina leader of December 14th, boldly 
asserts exactly what I have charged: ‘‘ There 
are no duties owed by God to men.” Some 
journal had said ‘Theology should ask 
what are God’s duties to man,” and The 
Presbyterian devotes an editorial to that ex- 
pression. 

Moreover, the sentence is not a careless 
one. Itisthe staple of a page. There is 
**no responsibility on the part of God to 
man.” ‘Duty and responsibility are in- 
separable.” ‘‘If it was in any sense (?) God's 
duty to save men, .. . the divine 
method of human redemption is entirely 
subverted.” God bless the conscience which 





recoils from such-a mythology! The edi- 
torial of The Presbyterian is important in 
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ite history as @ journal. It might seem 
light to answer it, and, undoubtedly, it is 
subversive of itself; but such things have a 
giant depth. It bas grown for centuries. 
Dr. Hodge's theology has sunk ft in; and, 
though it is easy to show God does nothing 
but his duty, benevolence without a duty to 
be benevolent and purity without a duty to 
be pure is absurd. God is the only absolute- 
ly dutiful being. ‘“ The Lord is righteous 
io ali his ways and holy to all bis works.” 
** What could bave been done more to my 
vineyard that I have not done in it?” ‘* God 
is not unrighteous to forget your work rnd 
labor of love.” ‘‘ Are vot my ways equal? 
Are not your ways unequal?” “ Justice and 
judgment are the babitation of his throne,” 
though the falsiiy is intense, yet it must 
wear down as it has grown up, by the writ- 
ings of the good and the slowly achieved 
persunsions of the people. 

A God merely sovercign is a cultured 
way of getting back to Moloch and to Baal. 


PRINCETON, N, J. 
ep 


POLYGAMY AND BLOOD ATONE- 
MENT. 
BY MRS, A. G. PADDOCK. 


Tne reader of Tue INDEPENDENT whose 
eye is canght bythe title of the present 
article will naturally conclude that it refers 
to the manners and customs of the inhabit- 
ants of Ashantee and Dahomey. Such, 
however, is not the case. The practices I 
am about to describe have existed for 
pearly half a century in the heart of the 
greatest, the most enlightened, and the 
most Christian nation under the sun, and, 
from present indications, the same prac- 
tices will be continued for the next half 
century. 

American polygamy ([ use the term to 
distinguish it from Asiatic or African 
polygamy), after being fostered and en- 
couraged for at least forty yoars, has as- 
sumed such proportions and wields such an 
influence, not only in the territories, but in 
the councils of the nation, that the most 
sanguine reformer may well doubt the pos- 
sibility of uprooting it. Polygamous mar- 
riages wre increasing in Utah and the polyg- 
amous colonies iu the adjoining states and 
territories are growing stronger. Shiploads 
of women and young girls, many of them 
ignorant, penniless, and friendless, all of 
them more or less belpless after they reach 
Utuh, are being brought over from Europe 
every year, to keep up the supply of plural 
wives, 

The writer in The Century who thinks 
polygamy will die a natural death, because 
there are more men than women in the tere 
rilories, is respectfully requested to note 
this fact; 

The violatious of the anti-polygamy law 
of 1862 amount to many thousands in 
Utah alone, yet only one person has been 
judicially puvished for such violations of 
law. For ten years past, to my certain 
knowledge, those citizens of Utah who hold 
the opinion that the monogamic marrage 
system is best for the individual and the 
state have petitioned Oongress to take some 
steps tending to the abolition of polygamy; 
but thus far nothing whatever has been 
done in that direction. 

Three years ago the Woman's National 
Anti-Polygumy Society sent out thirty 
thousand petitions for the suppression of 
polygamy. Each petition was addressed 
to the cure of the pastor of a Christian 
church and accompavied by a letter re- 
questing him to put it into the hands of 
some energetic person who would circulate 
it for siguature. We believe that these 
petitions and the letters which accompa- 
nied them have done something in the way 
of calling public attention to the practice 
of polygamy in the territories; but, go far 


as we can learn, they have not influenced in 
the smallest degree the action of Con- 
grers. 


Well-known and reliable citizens of 
Utah have published facts in regard to the 
condition of thiugs here which ought to 
ehock the civilized world; but up to the 
p.cseut date the people of the United 
Stutes are not sufficie tly aroused to de- 
mand of their represeotutives io Congress 
such action us will put a stop to barbarities 
which would disgrace savages, 

Wives who bave becu beaten, starved, 
and cused in every possible way, because 
they « ould not ‘‘ obey the gospel”—that is, 








because they rebelled against polygamy— 
now say: “‘ We would have done better to 
submit. We were told that, if we would 
make stand against polygamy, the Gov- 
ernment would help us and the courts 
would protect us; but we find that it is not 
so.” 

Again and again I am compelled to listen 
to the appeals of wronged and suffering 
wives, to whom the law affords no redress, 
but who remember that the Gentiles, my- 
self among the number, assured them years 
ago that Congress would do something for 
their relief. 

** Talk about slavery!” said one of these 
women, a few days ago. ‘‘ Africun slavery 
never furnished such a chapter of horrors 
as I could give you.” 

Mormon wives are slaves in a Couble 
sense, for their souls, as well as their bodies, 
belong to their masters. To the husband 
is committed the work of saving his wives 
and raising them upin the Inst day. On 
him also devolves the duty of shedding their 
viood, if they transgress their covenants. 
The well-known and often-quoted declara- 
tions of Brigham Young in relation to this 
“principle” of ‘‘ Blood Atonement” may 
vot be new to your readers, but I will ven- 
ture to repeat some of them: 

‘‘There are sins which men commit for 
vauich the blocd of Christ cannot atone; 
but, when the man’s own blood is shed, and 
the smoke thereof ascends as sweet incense 
to Heaven, then are his sins remitted.” 

‘*If we love our neighbor as ourselves, 
we ought to be willing to shed his blood 
for salvation sake.” 

The known instances in which the Latter- 
Day Saints have carried out these instruc- 
tions of their Prophet amount to hundreds. 
In some countries the rite of Blood Atene- 
ment would receive tks harsh name of mur- 
der, and those concerned io performing it 
would be dealt with accordingly. In the 
United States the religiousconvictionsof all 
classes are respected and the law does not in- 
terfere with any practice which is a part of 
avy man’s religion. Consequently, no legal 
penalties are attached to the act of shed 
ding 6 man’s blood for salvation’s sake. 
In proof of this assertion, I desire to 
call attention to the fact that not one of 
the hundreds of cases of Blood Atovement 
occurring in this country have been dealt 
with by the courts. On the conirury, the 
members of the priesthood appoinvied to 
shed the blood of covenant-breakers fill 
offices of trust and authority, make and ad- 
minister our local laws, ani! draw salaries 
from the Treasury of the United States. 

An able member of Congress has recently 
preised this people for ‘‘ possessing virtues 
which do not exist in other communities,” 
and the attitude of the Government toward 
them seems to indicate that the practices 
named in the caption of this article are 
among their virtues. 

Satt Lake, Utan. 

SE 
THE GREAT GOVERNMENT LI- 
BRARY. 





THE PROPOSED BUILDING 


Or all the fnstitutions of Washington, 
the Library of Congrces, or, as Mr. Jeffer- 
son called it, sixty years ngo, the Library of 
the United States, is, perhaps, the most in- 
teresting. Crowded into @ corner, as it is, 
its wealth of learning is apt to overpower 
the ensual visitor, whose first thougit is: Can 
it be possible that so many books will ever 
be read? But reflection briugs to mind the 
fact that no national library can be too 
large, sud that the use of great collections 
of books is not to read them through, but 
that we may be sure of finding in them 
every fact we want, just when it is wanted, 
Who ever reads bis dictionary through? 

Comp:ured with the broad and liberal 
spaces of the National Museum, where the 
treasures of natural history, geology, archex- 
ology, ete. are displayed to visitors, our 
Nutioval Library bas wretchedly crowded 
aud inadequate quarters, filling the western 
front of the old or central Capitol building 
and overflowing into half a dozen dark and 
forbidding stove-rooms or crypts in the 
basctu:ot. in the main hall of the Library— 
which is constructed, as to shelves, ceiling, 
und walla, of solid fron, richly and rather 
too profusely gecorated with puint and gild- 
ing—sre croWded masses of books, which, if 
properly shelved and urranged, would fill 
five times the space they now occupy. Not 
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only are the books stowed in double tiers 
upon the shelves and crowded upon tem- 
porary cases introduced to hold the over- 
flow of the alcoves; but, these expedients 
being, at last, exhausted, books and period- 
icalsare now piled upon the floors ip all 
directions. As the visitor walks through 
the ceutral library into the wings, or, ac- 
companied by one of the librarians, at- 
tempts the difficult feat of a pilgrimage of 
observation through the galleries, be finds 
books to the right of him, books to the 
left of him, books to the rear of him, books 
to the front of him, volicyed and tumbled. 
When the librarian is asked, in the midst of 
this apparent chaos, how he ever manages 
to find the books, **Ob!” he replies, ‘‘ it is 
a very simple matter. We know where we 
put them and can go right to the spot in 
the dark. A great library is like a great 
army. Subdivide it into army corps, divis- 
ions, brigades, regiments, nnd companies, 
and you can put your finger on every man. 
80, if I only had room to co-ordinate and 
arrange these 420,000 volumes, you would 
see a perfect cosmos, instead of what now 
appears a chaos, Even amid all these ob- 
stacles the grand divisions and subdivisions 
of knowledge are approximately preserved, 
so that, although every chspter is over- 
flowing into the adjacent spaces, the 
overflow is always so managed that the 
superfluous books lic somewhere vear their 
related division and can be found by a 
quick eye and diligent hand. Of course, 
the difficulties of administering a great 
library are increased enormously by this 
overcrowding, and it is manifest to all 
students and has become palpable, at last, 
to Congress that this piling up of our 
national riches cannot go on much longer 
without impsiring, if not Cestroying the 
prompt service of the library to all comers.” 

There is, at last, a flattering prospect 
that the great need for a Government Libra- 
ry building, worthy of the treasures of liter- 
ature and art here gathered and worthy of 
the nation, will be provided for. A joint 
committee of both houses of Congress have 
agreed unanimously upon a site and upon a 
plan for a library building. The site pro- 
posed ison Capitol Hill, being the square 
immediately fronting the East Capito) Park, 
affording abundant room for a large library 
edifice, with adequate space for wings in the 
future. The plan selected for the edifice is 
what may be termed a composite Gothic 
style of architecture, which lends itself ud- 
mirably to an institution of learning. There 
is, as yet, no Gothic building among the 
numerous Government edifices at the Capi- 
tal. There are classic, semi-classic, Doric, 
Ionic, Corinthian, Renalssance, but no 
Gothic or combination of Gothic. The 
drawing for the new Library, now exhibit 
ed uear the Senate Chamber,-presents a 
perspective of an admirable and imposing 
front, with two pointed but not too lofty 
spires in the center, and corner pavilions, 
of massive stone. The treatment of the 
windows, al! of which are arched and em- 
brasured, is especially effective, and the 
pointed or hipped roof adds dignity to the 
structure, instead of demeaning it, as in 
numerous public biildings that could be 
named. The interior, planued with careful 
regard to al] the requirements of a great 
and promptly administered library, is so 
arranged that it is flooded with light from 
bumerous side windows and broad inner 
courts. A central retunda, 100 feet in 
diameter, forms the principal resort for 
readers, Where each will be supplied with a 
aepurate table and writing materials, suffi- 
ciently isolated from his neighbors to afford 
perfect quict, if not privacy. Thisrotunida, 
or grand reading-room, being for the use of 
siudents, the great sight-secing public will 
not be admitted to trump through it, as in 
the present library, disturbing or distract- 
ing the readera, At the same time, they 
will be accommodated with even more im- 
pressive views of the library from the wide 
corridors of the gallery, where they can 
gaze at their Icisure, both dcwnwarl aud 
upward, upon the busy ranks of readers, as 
well as upon the seried rows of costly vol- 
umes which will line the rotunda from fluor 
to ceiling. ‘The exterior measurement of 
the library building thus planned is 450 by 300 
feet, aud on the second fluor is to be ¢ noble 
art gallery, 300 feet long by about 40 wide, 
in which will be arranged for exhibition 
the treasures of graphic art accumulated 
during many years under the law of copy- 










National Library is as yet imperfectly unider- 
stood. Some wiseacres, in and out of Con- 
gress, talk of the vast accumulations of 
trash brought to the Library by copyright 
and learnedly propose to make a bonfire or 
a distribution to the rural districts of the 
“useless knowledge” thus accumulated, 
The question recurs: If it is really useless 
knowledge, why give it to the rural dis- 
tricts? Seriously, these advocates of dest ruc- 
tlon forget the fact that everything the coun- 
try produces in literature, science, or art 
ought somewhere to be preserved, as the 
authentic memorial ef the time which pro- 
duced it. Congress is bound by its own 
legislation, when it guarantees to authors 
and publishers the exclusive right to mul- 
tiply copics and exacts specimens of every 
publication, to provide room for their per- 
manent preservation; and so the most ap- 
parently worthless school book or the most 
trifling dime novel ought to be kept in the 
Nationa] Library, if nowhere else, as a 
model to be avoided, if for no bigher rea- 
son, - Besides, there can be no censorship in 
the gicat republic of letters whose judg- 
ments can or ought to be accepted as of any 
authority. The only safe way is the im- 
partial preservation of all. Letus have one 
library, snd that belonging to the whole 
people, whicb shull be inclusive, not cx- 
clusive. 





FORCEYTHE WILLSON. 


REMINISCENCES AND UNPUBLISHED 
POEMS. 


BY JOHN JAMES PIATT. 


Tue name of Foreeythe Willson is not so 
familiar as that of many American pocis 
who bave written no poems as delicately 
beuutiful, fine, or pathetic and powerful as 
some which he has left behind him. [e 
wrote but one piece which cun be said to 
Lave interested the general public. This 
one, ‘*The Old Sergeant,” must be well 
known to all careful readers of cur poetry, 
since it is now found in nearly every larce 
collection of American verse, including 
Mr. Emerson’s ‘* Parnassus,” and it has 
been highly praised by some cf the leading 
critical authorities, Mr. Emerson himself 
is reported to have said, in ove of his lec- 
tures} several years agu, that this and 
another of Willson’s productions, entitled 
“‘[@B8tate” (also copied in ‘* Parnassus”) 
were among the most remarkable pocms 
ever written in this country. ‘‘The Old 
Sergeant” was first printed anonymously in 
the Louisyille Journal (then edited by 
George D. Prentice) as a New Year’s Ad- 
dress, Jan. ist, 1863. I recall my first 
sight of it, two days later, at Washington, 
D. C., when I called in the evening at the 
room.of a prominent, Union member of 
Congress from Louisville, whom 1 found 
sitting in company with my old friend, 
Col. Jas. 8. Wallece, ono of the editors, 
but then acting as Washiogton correspond- 
ent of the Journal: ‘‘P——,” the former 
said, as I seated myself by the fire, ‘‘ who 
wrote the New Year Address of the Jour 
nalé” ‘‘I don’t know. I haven't soun it.” 
‘* Well,” be answered, handing me the 
paper and prefacing bis confession with 
familiar Kentucky emphasis, ‘‘I cried 
when I read that!” [took the paper home 
and read the poem aloud, or tried to read it 
aloud, and, after the bluff did Kentuckian’s 
confession, I did not think it shameful 
weakness to have cried too, I at once <is- 
pected the authorship. I could attribute it 
to nobody but Forceythe Willison. 

I had met Willson first nearly three years 
before. I found the letter among my old 
papers yesterday that was his pleasant self- 
introduction to me. I had attempted to 
edit for a few weeks, during the absence of 
its regular editor, the New Albany (Indiana) 
Tribune, and one moruing found in my 
letter-mail a pecalintly written love poem, 
signed with what seemed a feminine pseu- 
donym and offered asa contribution. Llav- 
ing some doubt about the gender of the 
pseudonym, I began a note, which I ad- 
dressed to the box indicated, with a part of 
Poe’s live iu *‘ The Raven ”"— 

———" Sir or madam,” etc. 
Willson called the next morning, and. not 
finding me in, left the letter I have men- 
tioned, signed with his own pame. An 
acquaintance, friendship, and subsequent 
familiar correspondence, lasting until his 















deatb, was the result of this Mtroduction. 
Some months after the publication of ‘ The 
Old Sergeant ” I wrote to Willson and men- 
tioned the poem, attributing it to him, aad 
told him how Col. M—— (the Louisville 
member ef Congress) had been affected by 
it. He answered, not admitting the author- 
sip (yet he had often and freely read me 
pieces written by him and communicated 
others to me in his letters), but saying: 
“*You speak of a production, ‘The Old 
Scrzeant,’ assuming it to be mine, and say 
wept over it. Sodid L” He after- 
ward, however, sent me a copy of it, 
privately printed, bound in light blue 
boards, the title red-lettered in a pluio 
ground of white upon the side-cover, 80 
that it presented ‘‘The Old Sergeant” in 
‘his proper patriotic colors—a book in the 
Union soldier's uniform. Many persons, 
Abraham Livcoln among the rest, became 
interested in this poem, and Dr. O. W. 
Holmes read it to large audiences in the 
cource of a lecture on the poetry of the 
war. Some years later he gave testimony 
of its strong effect upon an audience, and 
compared it, in engrossing interest for the 
reaier, to Coleridge’s ‘‘Aucient Mariner.” 
Forceythe Willson was born at Little 
Genesee, Allegheny County, New York, 
April 10th, 1837, but came to the West with 
his father’s family and passed his boyhood 
anJj early mannood at New Albany, where 
his father, a lumber merchant, died, in 
1859, leaving a comfortable fortune to four 
surviving children, of whom Forceythe, 
being the eldest, became the protector and 
guardian. His mother had died in 1856. 
He attended Antioch College, in Obio, and 
afterward Harvard, but was compelled to 
leave college in the Sophomore year by au 
attack of consumption, Which he tempora- 
rily overcame, He began to write verses 
for local newspapers before he was twenty 
years oki and contributed many poems 
(some of these his best) to the Louisville 
Journal two or three years before ‘‘The 
Old Sergeant” was wriiten. After the 
war began, he interested himself in pol- 
itics and wrote occasional Union editorials 
for Mr. Prentice. Inthe Autumn of 1862 
he raised a company of home-guards at 
New Albany, arming them at his own ex- 
pense, I believe, This was at a time when 
Louisville (nearly opposite New Albany) 
was threatened by the Confederate army 
under Gen. Bragg. He even contemplated 
entering the Government military service, 
and about this time, I have been informed, 
he was offered a major’s commission in a 
regiment of Indiana volunteers; but he felt 
it a duty to bis wards (a sister and two 
brothers, the eldest of whom was only fif- 
teen years old) to decline the offer, much 
acuinst his patrivtic inclination. That he 
had one quality of a good soldier is illus 
trated by an incident which ov> of his broth- 
ers has related tome. Once, during the early 
period of the war, a Negroat New Albany 
had killed a white ruffian who had attacked 
him. On the next day there was, in ‘conse- 
quence, a serious riot—hundreds of men 
and boys, the rabble of a river-town, band- 
ing togetber and hunting down the Negroes 
throughout the place, many of whom were 
cruelly beaten, while the sick were torn 
from their beds and many other shocking 
outrages were committed. Willson lived 
by himself then, in the last one of a row of 
frame cottages which belonged to his 
father’s estute, near the suburbs. The cot- 
tage next to the town-end of the row was 
occupied by a mulatto steamboat barber, 
whose wife and child only wereat home. 
The mayor was absent from the city and 
the sheriff was a coward and incompetent. 
The riot reached its climsx in the adjoining 
block and the maddened mob were enter- 
ing and sacking every hovse in which 
Negroes lived. The shenff, formerly in 
the employ of Willson’s father and under 
some oLligation to his family, came to the 
poet, in great alarm, and said that the latter 
must compel the Negro woman and her 
child to leave the cuttage or the mob would 
presently drive them out, when, since the 
Willsons were known to be an abolitionist 
family, be could not answer for the conse- 
quence, in the temper of the rabble at that 
time. They would, very likely, burn the 
row of cottages and possibly attack Willson 
himsclf. The latter looked very indignantly 
at the sheriff, and told him that the tenant 
should not be asked to move, nor should she 
be molested while he lived and his Henry 
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rifle was in. working order, at once prepar- 
ing himself for a defense. An accident 
of some kind, however, drew the crowd in 
another direction. 

In the Autumn of 1868 Willson mar- 
rled Miss Elizabeth Conuree-Smith, and 
early iv 1864 moved, with his young wife, 
to Cambridge, Mass., where he lived until 
the closing months of 1866. His wife, who 
herself possessed a delicate, poetic genius, 
died there about a year after her marriage. 
He meanwhile contributed several poems 
tothe Atlantic Monthly, ‘The Rhyme of 
the Master’s Mate” (a description of the 
capture of Fort Henry, on the Cumberland 
River) being the chief of these. I last 
saw Willson at Washington, in July, 1866, 
when he read to me from the proof-sheets 
most of the poems which appeared in his 
volume, “‘The Old Sergeant and other 
Poems,” published by Ticknor & Fields, at 
Boston, in November of the sume year. At 
the time mentioned I remember he was in- 
terested In calling with me on Walt Whit- 
man, whose large, wholesome, manly char- 
acter, at least, be admired. During the 
next Winter be had a serious attack of bis 
old disease, while visiting his former home 
at New Albany; and, having temporarily 
recovered strength, he went eastward, and, 
stopping at Alfred Center, New York, 
where a brother and sister were at school, he 
died there, February 2d, 1867. 

Willson’s volume contained, besides 
“The Old Sergeant,” ‘‘ The Rhyme of the 
Master’s Mute,” and ‘‘In State,” a num- 
ber of pieces of a peculiar mystical and 
spiritual sentiment and tone; for, without 
being a believer in the so-called spiritual- 
ism of his day, he had a certain spiritual 
faith of bis own, which I shall not here at- 
tempt to define. Of this class are poems 
entitled ‘‘ The Voice,” *‘ In the Dark,” etc. 
Other pieces, as ‘* The Estray ” and ‘‘ Diana 
of the Hunt,” are simply and delicately 
poetical. Among the latter class is the fol- 
lowing, which seems to me peculiarly 
weird, musical, and beautiful: 


THE LAST WATCH. 
The stars shine down through th> shivering boughs, 
And the moonset sparkics against the spire; 
There is not a light tn a neighbor’s house, 
Bave one that burneth lew 
And seemeth almost spent. 
With shadowy forms in dark attire 
Flickering in it to and fro, 
As if in Pain and Doubt, 
And heads bowed down in tears. 
Hark! 
Was there not Lament? 
Behold ! behold the Light burns out! 
The Picture disappears! 


Ye who with such sleepless sleight, 

In the chamber out of sight, 
Whispering low, 
To and fro, 

Your swift needles secretly 

At the dead of night do ply, 
What Is it that ye sew? 


“Hark! Hark! 

Heard ye not the sonnds aloof, 

Asof winds or wings that swept the roof? 
Band of heavenly voices blending, 
Choir of seraphim 

Bark! Hark!" 


“away! Away! 
Behold ! behold it is the day ! 
Bear her softly out of the door, 
And upward, upward, upward soar.” 

In another of these pieces, entitled ‘In 
the Dell,” wherein a wild and solemn grotto, 
with world-old depths of rocky sotitude, 
containing a wonderfal echo, is pictured, 
occurs the following lovely and affecting 
passage, contrasted with a previous one, in 
which intrusive rudeness is confronted and 
answered in kind. It illustrates the man- 
ner in which the Echo recognizes the char- 
acter of its interlocutor: 

“ But should the Heaven loved Elinor, 
Who bideth but a little while 
Ere we shal! clasp her hand no more, 
Kneel down in secret there an‘ pray, 
‘With her last breath and dying smile: 
*Dear Spirit, come to me to-day 
A Voice within, perchance, might say: 
* Dear Spirit, come to me to day.’” 

Willson left many unpublished poems, 
several of which are quite as good as his 
best published ones and in any future edil- 
tion of his writings should be included. 
And may we not bope that a new and more 
complete edition of bis writings shall ere 
long be issued? ‘‘ The Old Sergeant” of 
itself should have secured a larger circula- 
tion to Willson’s book of poems than it ob- 
tained; but the time of publication was, 
doubtless, unfavorable, and perhaps the 
circumstances of publication (the volume 
was the author's own venture) was net con- 
ducive to its genera! circulation. 

Bome of the unpublished pieces are in my 
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possession and I will here copy two of 
them. The first seems to me a charming 
little love-song. 1: is called: 


4 SONG OF MEETING. 
Oh! passing sweet, my Bird, my Bird, 
Oh! passing sweet ! 
For thy strain is set to the sweetest word 
That ear of an exile ever heard: 
We meet, we meet ! 


Oh ! sweet as shelter from the blast, 
Sweet, bosom-sweet | 

The long, long banishment is past— 

We meet at last, we meet at last! 
We meet, we meet ! 


The next is akin to the foregoing. It in- 
dicates the tender repose and happy securi- 
ty of love after separation and absence. It 
had no title, but I have ventured to call it 


AT NIGHT. 
Oh! hear the waters murmur as they fall, 
And the sad Night Wind whisper her reply, 
And hear the wild dove in the thicket call 
Her loved mate homeward from the alien 
sky. 


As some tired child’s, my weary head is lain 
Upon thy heart ; thy beating heart is warm ! 
I rest deep-sheltered from all grief and pain 
Within the sacred cincture of thine arm. 
Norte Benn, 0. 
$e 


RELIGION IN LEIPZIG. 





CASPAR RENE GREGORY. 


An indignant correspondent bas just for- 
warded to me The Presbyterian for January 
14th, which contains upon page 16 the fol- 
lowing note about Leipzig: ‘* Leipzig has 
only seven churches, poorly attended, and 
no such thing as a Sabbath-school. The 
people are indifferent to religion and look 
upon a religious person with curiosity and 
amusement.” 

It would perhaps be as well to take up 
first the general statement at the close of 
that note and declare that the people of 
Leipzig are by no means “‘ indifferent to re- 
ligion,” and that avy one inclined to ‘*look 
upon 4 religious person with curiosity and 
amusement” would find in Leipzig ample 
exercise for his curiosity and a great den) 
of amusement. 

We grunt that religion, especially in its 
externals, is, upon the whole, less cultivated 
in Leipzig than it is in many parts of Amer- 
ica; but it must not be forgotten that the 
cast and phase of religion in Germany is 
altogether different from that io England 
and America and that the tokens of its life 
are of a different character. The Millen- 
nium bas not yet come here. We question 
whether it has already come in America. 

The names of Luthardt and Delitzsch will 
suffice to assure theologians that there is a 
strong stream of warm Christian influence 
flowing from the headquarters of the the 
ological faculty, who, by the by, instruct 
during this term some 400 or 500 students 
of theology. Professor Lechler, the super- 
intendent (bishop) of Leipzig, the author of 
the life of Wiclif; and. singularly enough, 
one of the foremost students of Presbyterian 
Church polity; a member of the upper 
house of the Saxon Parliament; and, 
ulthough over seventy, still a vigorous 
preacher, is perhaps the leading man iu the 
direction of all that pertains to schools, and 
it is unnecessary to say that religion is well 
cared for in these schools. A single example, 
the St. Nicholas Gymvasium, with 600 
scholars, appears to have over forty hours 
a week of religious instruction in the differ- 
ent closses, and this includes lessons on 
church history, introduction, exegesis, and 
doctrine. It is my impression that there 
are three teachers of religion in this one 
school, and this system of religious instruc- 
tion is carried through all schools, 

As other general tokens of religious life, 
we may refer, in the first place, to the exist- 
ence of two missionary societies, one of 
which has its headquariers here, with a 
school for the special training of those who 
are going out to mission-fields; and, in the 
second place, to the Evangelical Union, 
which here, as in other German cities, has 
a large house devoted to all manner of good 
work. This house isthe central poiné for 
twenty or more societies, among others a 

Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
fourth se:ies of Luthardt’s apologetics! 
lectures were delivered in the hall of this 
house, before large audiences, during the 
last Winter, Asa rule, two series are held 





here during each Winter, eme series free 





three times on Sunday. 






and one requiring the payment of a smal 
entrance fee, about $0.12}. 

But we must touch upon the Sabbath- 
schools. ‘‘No such thing as a Subbath. 
school!” In Saturday’s paper is a list of 
eight Sunday-schools beid in Leipzig and 
the immediately adjoining villages. The 
largest, containing several hundred cbil- 
dren, is in the house of the Evangelical 
Union, mentioned above, and is led by 
Pastor Zinsser, the director of that large 
charity and an evangelical and popular 
preacher. One of the others is led by Dr. 
Robert Koenig, the editor of the Dzheim, a 
valuable illustrated weekly newspaper for 
the family. ‘‘ No such a thing as a Sabbeth- 
school,” indeed! Still, we wish there were 
more of them. As for the ‘seven 
charches,” in Leipzig proper there are nine 
churches, with edifices of their own; and, 
if we include the immediately adjoining 
villages and the services held in chapels (all 
of which, with the hours and the preachers, 
are noted regularly in the newspaper every 
Saturday), there ure nineteen places of wor- 
ship. Besides this, it should be remem. 
bered that two of the large churches, and 
as well the Catholic church, have service 
In these numbers 
we have not included the services of the 
English and French chapels, or of the 
American chapel, with its Sunday-school. 
The lurge churches have three or four pas- 
tors. During the week there are usually 
about eight minor services. It may be 
added that three churches are about to be 
builtin Leipzig and its suburbs. Yester- 
day’s paper calls for proposals for the pre- 
paratory work on one of these ‘churches, 
amounting to over $100,000. 

The attendance upon the church services 
varies with the preacher; but the favorite 
preachers, and these are no! a few, are sure 
of good audiences, and that at half-pxst 
eight and nine o'clock in the morniug. 

Lauro, Grnmany, Jan. 29th, 1882. 

La nna} 
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AMERICAN WRITERS. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON BETHUNE, D.D., 
LL.D. 1808—62. 


BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


Tus distinguished ornament of the Reformed 
communion was born in New York, graduated 
at Dickinson College, Carlisie, Pa., 1822, and 
studied theology at Princeton. He became R. 
D. pastor st Rhinebeck, 1827; Utica, 1830; 
Philadelphia, 1834; and Brooklyn, 1849; and 
died at Florence, Italy, immediately after 
preaching, Sunday, April 27th, 1862. His 
“Life and Letters,” edited by Dr. Van Nest, 
appeared 1867. His “ Lectures on the Heidel- 
berg Catechism,” ‘‘ Sermons,” and ‘ British 
Temale Poets’? were wel] known, Of more 
interest to us is bis ** Lays of Faith and Hope,” 
Phila., 8vo, 1847. 

His first hymn, written and printed long be- 
fore any of the others, bas been widely cir- 
culated. 

“Tossed upon life’s raging billow.” 


This appeared 1830 In two books, both edited 
by Joshua Leavitt—*‘ Seamen’s Devotional As- 
sistant and Mariner’s Ilymns” and “The 
Christian Lyre.” In the first-named, which is 
also the first iv order of time, it was given 
in six four-line stanzas, the last of which had 
its second line altered in the “‘ Lyre.” 


“© for the happy hour.” 


Contributed to the Philadelphia ‘* Parish 
Hymns,” 1843, where it was headed “ Prayer 
for Revival.”’ It is widely used. 


“It is not death to die.” (1847.) 





From the French of Dr. Cwsar Malan, 1841: 
+ Non, ce n'est pus mourir.” The translation fe 
iv almost general American use, and was sung, 
Ly Dr. Rethune’s direction, at bis funeral, tn 
New York, Sept., 1562. 

“If l only have Thee.” (1847.) 


From Novalis: ‘‘ Wenn ich Ihn nur habe.” Tt 
is altered by Dr. Scbaff in “ Christ in Song,” 
p. 502. 

“Light of the {mmortal Father's glory.” (1847.) 
Adopted by the Reformed “ Hymns of the 
Church.” 1869. From an early and famous 
Greek original (9a¢ U.apoi), of which a literal 
rendering and a free version of his own were 
given by Bishop Coxe in these columns, Marca 
10th, 1881. 

“We come, we come, with loud acclaim.” (1847.) 


A juvenile song, used by the “ Baptist Hyms 
Book,” 1871. 
“ Farewell ta.thee, brother.” (1847.) 





“ The Departing Missionary,” admitted ty W. 
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F. Stevenson’s “‘Hymns for the Church and 
Home,” London, 1873. 

Such other of his lyrics as I need mention 
are not found in his “Lays of Faith and 
Hope.” 

“© Jesus, when I think of Thee.” 
“Perhaps written 1847, as stated in Dr. Hitch- 
cock’s Collection, but “first published in bis 
Memoir,” 1897. 
“Come, let us sing of Jesus.” 


A Sunday-school piece. Dr. Hatfield dates it 
1850, 


“0 Thou who in Jordan didst bow Thy meek head.” 


Written 1857 for his Baptist friends and adopt- 
ed by their later books. It is probably to this 
that Dr. Belcher alludes, under cover of an un- 
known first line, e 
“ We come to the fountain, we stand by the wave.” 
“ There is no name 60 sweet on earth.” 


Mr. H. P. Main says this is Bethune’s. It is 
supposed to bear date 1858 and has been cred- 
ited to Edward Roberts, a musician and com- 
poser. 

“ When time seems short and death is near.” 
Written the day before his death and in har- 
mony with his last sermon. There isa semi- 
classic directness and simplicity in it and lines 
like these might be 200, instead of 20 years old: 


“ If grace were bought, I could not buy; 
If grace were coined, no wealth have I, 
* 


* . * * . 
This ts my best theology, 
I know the Saviour «ied for me.” 


Dr. Bethune’s personal importance reflected 
some luster on whatever he might offer in the 
way of verse and possibly eontributed to tbe 
popularity of his hymns. None of them {fs of 
the first rank, and his poetic talent was pretty 
and creditable, rather than eminent; but, be- 
tween quality and number, he is still a consid- 
erable figure in the limited field of American 
hymuody. 
Lenion UNtversity 
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Sanitary, 
VARIOUS PERILS TO HUMAN LIFE. 

Tae inherited andaceldental and Inflicted 
perils to human life, numerous as they are, do 
not amount to as much as do the acquired 
perils. Notwithstanding all the warnings that 
we are receiving, we are constantly forming 
habits or indulging in methods which give 
character and stability to promiscuous evils 
and actually cause them to take position amid 
our acquirements. There are almost as mauy 
acquired appetites, propensities, and desires 
as those with which Nature has endowed us, 
Very tnany of these are upfriendly to the high- 
est order of physical health. It is astonishing 
bow even in our own natures we come to in- 
dulge in metbods contrary to the law of our 
best physical welfare, until, at length, these 
become a part of our very being. It te prob- 
able that thus our acquisitions may become 
hereditary, and so we not only deteriorate our- 
selves, butour race. The acquired perils about 
us are almost numberless, Have you vever 
gone futo a close, stuffy atmosphere, in which 
you found yourself oppressed for breath aud 
yet ia which the inmates seemed to suifer no 
inconvenience. Indeed, it is said that persons 
used to such air will catch cold or feel un- 
comfortable in pure air. The second nature 
seems to supersede the first. The law of pli- 
ability or adaptability isa very precious and 
significant law; but for it the baker or the 
stoker could not endure the severe heat of the 
furnace or those who engage in various 
trades would be driven therefrom by odors or 
by extremes of heat. Nevertheless, it fs our 
business to reduce these acquired evile to 
their minimum, and thus meet Nature half way 
in its attempt to adjust relationships. Fortun- 
ately, science and art have alike come to our 
aid in our warfare against these perils. In the 
olden time the lord judge at the Court of As- 


size would find a bunch of rue upon bis desk, 
that he might have sowe relief from the 
stench and from the diseases which might be 


brought from the jail by the prisoner at the 
bar. The memory of the Black Assizes brought 
terror to the court, for the arraigned prisoners 
had given fatal fevers to court and counsel 
and jury. Now, the work of sanitation has 
gone so far that the jails are the cleanliest 
places in England, and, instead of the bunch 
of rue, we cleanse and ventilate and add a 
real disinfectant only to met some exceptional 
ease or some temporary emergency. It ts 
thus that we are onthe track of scores and 
hundreds of acquired perils and are proposing 
to meet them with the radical law of preven- 
tion. We are busy dealing with causes, and 
also with results where causes canvot be fully 
estimated or abrogated. 

Nothing is more encouraging in this direc- 
tion than the attention now being given to the 
inspection of houses. The family or house- 
hold is the sanitary, as it is the social unit. 





The town of Edinborough, which has started so 





many gool things, organized a good idea 
when it formed a soclety for the systematic 
i tion of bh Professor Fleming Jen- 
kin gave to the subject his closest attention, 
and, with engineers and others, formulated a 
system by which the advantages of skilled in- 
spection could be offered to most household- 
ers. In the common interest of cities the 
city governments bave found it necessary to 
extend the same advantages to tenements, fac- 
tories, and public buildings. In London it bas 
been found that about six per cent. of the 
houses inspected have their drains choked so 
that the whole of the sewage oozes out under 
the hasement. This being the case, it is easy 
to see how the material left after the more 
fluid parts had soaked away would be sure to 
befoul the air so soon as sufficient heat was in- 
troduced. We probably owe it to furnaces 
that there has been a great increase of certain 
foul-air diseases. When New York City 
comes to be pervaded by steam-pipes, 
all the débris and soakage of the ground 
will have heat applied, and be able to 
make a stew which can lower the tone 
of life and bear death to many thousands. 
Not that steam-heating is bad, but you must 
not surround the pipes with filth. Every ad- 
vance in art necessitates an equal advance in 
cleanliness. We see no other way than to 
enforce a rigid inspection by persons duly ex- 
amined and whose skill is authenticated by 
experts. Professor Jenkin says: ‘‘ For four 
years the leading doctors, bank directors, hos- 
pital managers, and housebolders in Edin- 
burgh have tested the system of inspection. 
Thousands of houses have been inspected and 
the owners gladly paid their yearly guinea for 
the assurance of a healthy house. The ap 
pointment is placed in the hands of the per- 
sons interested in the work, end the inspec- 
tions are such as to certify the character of 
each pipe and drain, its construction and exit, 
the mode of house-heating, and all the details 
of construction which go to make up a healthy 
home. The owner comes to know what are 
the evils at once to be remedied, what are the 
doubtful conditions, and in what direction be 
is to fear future imperfections. Thus a very 
important limit is placed upon the acquired 
perils to life and health.” 

















Line Arts. 


THE BOSTON ART CLUB EXHIBI- 
TION. 


L 


Boston never can be the art center of the 
country, but itis and will probably always re- 
main a bright spot on the circumference of our 
national art interests. There is not room in 
Boston for the full development of great 
artists. As soon as a man begins to paint well, 
he flods himself hampered by provincial preju- 
dice, and comes to New York, generally by 
the way of Paris or Munich. Art tn Boston ts 
burdened by anarrow dilletanteism, that bas 
much to learn and learts nothing. A few 
wealthy and influential connoisseurs, sume of 
whom have written learnedly of pagan statues, 
have taken upon themselves to fix the standard 
of art excellence for the universe, and would 
have the world believe that no art is worthy of 
consideration until it bas the approbation of 
Beacon Street and of the University at Cam- 
bridge. These men, strangely enough, do not 
care much for Boston artists. There seems to be 
a feeliog that the art-workers nearest them 
ought to be kept at a distance. The art at- 
mosphere has fn it a dash of Bohemianism that 
offends them. They hardly dare to patronize 
an artist who lives nearer than Paris, lest they 
may be obliged to recognize his talent in some 
social way, and rather prefer the dead-and-gone 
artists of ancient Greece, who cannot by any 
possibility expect to be asked to dinner. In 
such an atmosphere art cannot be expected to 
flourish. The last mau in the world who will 
sit down quietly and submit to be snubbed is 
an artist. 

There is a tradition that Boston once had an 
Art Club—that is, a club made up largely of 
artists and in which art interests were para- 
mount. Just as one seeks out Temple Bar, in 
London, and finds only a modern fresh bronze 
griffin sitting on astump, so one finds in the 
place of the old Boston Art Club, merely a 
name, a bran-new and extremely unmeaning 
building, and a good many old memories. 

The Art Club is nowin the period of the 
Boston Renaissance. In its new birth it strives 
bard to forget that it ever was an art club, and 
to make itself believe that it is a social club of 
the very first order. It is rich and respectable 
and wishes to regard art as a poor relation. It 
says, in effect, to art: ‘Yes. I know your 
name is on the front door—we can’t change 
that; but, when you come, please ring at the 
basement entrance.”” A few years ago, when 
the Art Club needed money, it began to wel- 
come to its membership rich men who had 
nothing to do with art and some of whom 
cared very little for art. The camel, once hav- 








ing its nose inside the house, soon dragged its 
whole body in, and ft soon became evident that 
there was no room for the family. The artists 
bave even been obliged to issue a forma) peti- 
tion in order to obtain a corner in the new ar 
rangement. Hamlet presented the ridiculous 
appearance of suing for a place in the play 
that bore bis name. 

Last Friday week the new building of the 
Boston Art Club was opened for the twenty- 
fifth exhibition of the old society. The butld- 
ing is situated on the Back Bay and is an unin- 
teresting structure of dark brick and very red 
terra cotta. It was designed by Mr. W. R. 
Emerson, who, if he bad an idea to express in 
its construction, carefully kept it to himself. 
It has a tower that is too low for ite width 
and its front entrance is on the side. There 
are good bits of design on all parts of it, but 
there is no unity to the structure. The tower 
looks like a windmill, minus the sails; the 
main entrance is like the entrance to a tomb. 
It isso low tbat much ought to have been 
made of the roof, whereas the chimneys, 
which are very conspicuous, are low and as 
plain as possible. Inside,the arrangement is 
admirable, so far as it has been shown to the 
public, and, once past the gloomy portal, any 
reasonable man might find it a comfortable 
lounging-place. 

The exhibition that is now on the walls is an 
admirable one; but it bas given no little of- 
fense to Boston artists, who feel that the privi- 
leges of the place have been too generously 
given to New York artists, Their complaint is 
a reasonable one. Of the two hundred and 
seventeen pictures named in the catalogue 
seventy are by New York artists. J. Alden 
Weir’s buxom ‘‘ Music’ occupies one of the 
best places in the gallery, and ite immense and 
somewhat shabby frame takes up some fifteen 
square feet of space more than it is rightfully 
entitled to. There was complaint against this 
frame in the Society of American Artists’s Ex- 
hibition, last year, and the Boston artists, 
whose works, having been once accepted, were 
sept to the cellar for want of space, do not re- 
gard it with apy more complacency than 
courtesy demands. Considering how generally 
Boston artists bave been badly treated in the 
New York Exhibitions, they have heaped coals 
of fire by the shove)ful and returned good for 
evil in a manner moet edifying to see. 

The real interest aud the real sign ce 
of the Exhibition should be found iu thé~work 
of the Boston artists,who bave kindly been 
allowed to occupy the spaces between the 
New York pictures. Let us glance at the Bos- 
too pittures. ‘lo begin with the best, let us 
pause before Goorge Fuller’s largest canvas. 
Here is atender poem, a lovely vision of holy 
maidenbood, a lass with a rose on her bosom 
aud the breeze lifting the loose tresses of her 
hair. All unconscious of her beauty end of 
her power, she stands with life and conquest 
before ber and the joy of childhood still rest- 
ing on ber face. She isso pure that, were she 
garmented only with the light, the basest soul 
on earth could think no sullled thought of 
her. Years hence, when all the heart-burn- 
{pgs created by this exhibition have passed 
away, it will be memorable because this pic- 
ture was first shown here. It will be reckoned 
among the great portraits of the world. It is 
@ greater art treasure to-day than all the ‘‘ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feasts” and impossible Peters that 
ever Allston painted. One of the best of the 
Boston critics wisely says: ‘‘ You do not care 
to ask nor know the methods by which this 
artist achieves the effect, vor, indeed, do you 
trouble yourself as to whetber be has any 
method at all. The result is there, and that 
satisfies. Itis felt that be mixes bis colors 
‘witb brains, sir.’”’ 

Vastly different in eubject and in method 
of treatment is another superb portrait in the 
Exhibition. It is by Frederic P. Vinton, whose 
recent portraits have been so good as to have a 
value as art works quite independent of their 
value as likenesses. Surely, no honester piece 
of painting than this good, manly face has been 
done for a long while. It stands out from the 
canvas, pot a painted effigy of wood, but a 
surface with a man behind it—the best attain- 
able likeness of a living, thinking, speaking 
man. Most portraits nowadays and, indeed, 
of all days, for that matter, are mere dead, 
painted masks, apparently drawn from colored 
casts taken after death. Not so with Mr. Vin- 
ton’s work. There is the living soul appre- 
hended by the living soul and made to utter 
itself upon the canvas. It is all so simple too. 
The artist bas an eye that does not lie to him 
and a hand that does his bidding. There is no 
mystery of technique here. It is eye and 
hand atd simple material for servants and 
genius for a master. 

“ La Cantatrice”’ is the name of a two-thirds- 
length figure of a pouting, pink damsel, very 
wicked and fascinating, by Mrs. Phebe Jenks. 
‘** La Cantatrice”’ ie the cataloguename. Sure 
ly, this is some mistake. This girl is simply one 
of the figurantes of the ballet. Ah! yes, they 
have a score of names. They are not particu- 
lar about their names. They call themselves 
what they please, and the world smiles or 
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weeps. There is good painting in this picture— 
not all over it, but here and there in places; 
and there is also an affectation in the position 
of the head that tires one to look at. The 
picture isa good foil to George Fuller’s ‘‘ Maid- 
enhood,” and in the clearness of its tones and 
ite well-arranged accessories far better than 
& merely clever work. 

B. C. Porter was once reckoned among the 
cleverest of Boston portrait painters ; at least, 
there is a tradition to that effect, though of 
late one has seen little to verify it. The portrait 
that he exhibits at the Art Club is hard in 
drawing, with the texture of the gown and 
the face much alike and the color like that of 
a French doll. The head is posed gracefully, 
the subject is charming, there is a bright and 
life-like expression about the eyes, and the 
millinery is creditable. 

Let us close this first paper with a pleasant 
word, and one may justly say a pleasant word 
of that charming painter withthe unprcnounce- 
able name of Gangengig!. The little picture 
which he sends tothe Art Club bas been al- 
ready exhibited in Philadelphia, and it is 
wortby to go the rounds of all the exhibitions 
in the country. Itis a studio interior, witha 
portrait of the artist’s self at bis easel. The 
figure is so well drawn, the values so true, the 
composition so harmonious, the execution at 
once so free and sofinisbed that it almost need- 
ed the awkward piece of sham armor in the cor- 
ner as a foil to so much excellence. The 
aforesaid armor looks like a demoralized coal- 
scuttle, which the artist had wisely kicked be- 
hind the drapery of his well-arranged studio. 


Biblical Research, 


Dr. Guruz has been employed by the Ger- 
man Palestine Association to make excavations 
in the neighborhood of the Pool of Siloam, the 
result of which is to sbow that the ancient city 
wall once ran round the southern spur of the 
Temple-hill, enclosing the Pool itself and de- 
fending the entrance to the Tyropa@an Valley. 
Dr. Guthe has also succeeded in removing the 
deposit of lime from the characters by the aid 
of acid; but, unfortunately, while several of 
the doubtful letters have now become distinct 
and the exact forms of al) of them have heen 
rendered clear, a good many that were seen 
and copied by Prof. Sayce have been destroyed. 
A gypsum cast of the inscription as it now ap- 
pears bas been sent to Berlin, and a squeeze 
and copies of it have been forwarded to Lon- 
don by Lieut. Conder. By comparing his own 
copies with the squeeze and cust, Prof. Sayce 
has been enabled to correct the text he had 
previously published and give the following 
revised one: 
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“Bebold the tunnel! Now this is the bistory 
of the excavation. While the excavators were 
lifting up the pick, each toward his neighbor, 
and while there were yet three cubits to break 
through, the voice of the one called to his 
neighbor, for there was an excess in the rock 
on the right. They rose up,.. . they struck 
on the west the excavation, the excavators 
struck, each to meet his neighbor, pick against 
pick. And the waters flowed from their exit 
to the Pool for a distance of one thousand 
cubits, and [two-thirds?] of a cubit was the 
hight of the rock over the bead of the excava- 
tion here.” Dr. Kautsch would read pp io 
line 2 and dw. o'nN'2, “twelve bundred” 
in line 5, but both squeeze and cast give mDE 
and .‘NXD3, without any waw before pby. 
Moreover, the order 5x).D°NNDD ts not quite 
grammatical and 1,200 cubits would be 200 
cubits in excess of the real length of the tun- 
nel. The word 74} may be 75!: either word 
is an addition to the Hebrew lexicon. The in- 
scription plainly records what took place when 
the excavators, who bad been working from 
the two ends of the tunnel. failed to meet in 
the middle of it. They bad passed each other 
by, with three cubits of rock between them. 
They discovered the amount of their error by 
shouting, and then broke through the {nter- 
vening wall of rock. The ends of the original 
tannels which were thus connected are the two 
euls de sac noticed by Col. Warren in the middle 
of the conduit. The most important result of 
the removal of the lime from the characters is 
the determination of the exact forms of the 
letters. This has obliged Sayce to retract his 
opinion that the inscription might be as old as 
the age of Solomon, and place it rather in the 
time of Ahaz or Hezekiah. It may even have 
been fifty years later. But the reference by 
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Isaizh (vill, 6) to the waters of Stloah, durirg 
the reign of Ahaz, seem~ to show that the 
tunnel was already in existence at the time. 


....Among other suggestions of Friedrich 
Delitzsch we may notice the explanation of 
Nimrod as Nu-Marad, *“*the man” or “ prince 
of Marad,” Marad being a Babylonian city 
whose deity was the special god of ** Izdubar’’; 
that “Hebrew”? means “wanderer,” like 
**Gheez,” the native name of the Ethiopians; 
that Amattu, or Hamath, must be distin- 
guished from Khammat, the country in which 
it was situated and which showld be read 
Khavvat and identitied with the Hivites of the 
Bible; that Gimtu, coupled with Asdudu or 
Ashdod by Sargon, is Gath, while Asdudi immu, 
mentioned in the same passage, is O° WIN, 
“Ashdod of the sea’’—i. ¢., the seaport of the 
city, about three miles distant from it ; and that 
the Shinab of Gen. xiv, 2 is paralleled by the 
name of Sanibu, a king of Ammon in the time 
of Tiglath-Pileser. Bildad, the Shuhite, the 
friend of Job, seems to have belonged to the 
nomad tribe of the Sukhu. who extended along 
the western bank of the Euphrates from the 
Belikh to the Khabur. One of the most inter 
esting of Delitzsch’s discoveries relates to the 
Kutu and Sutu, the nomad tribes of the Kurd- 
ish mountains and the plain on their western 
side. They are frequently mentioned in the 
Assyrian inscriptions under the shortened 
forms of Ku and 8u, which must be the Koa 
and Shoa of Ezek. xxili, 23. In Isaiah xxii, 5 
also Shoa is probably mentioned, though the 
word is there rendered “crying” by the A. V. 
The bilingual tablets contain words said to 
belong to the Su, such as zalkhu, ** lead,’’ and 


pitku, “child.” 
Music, 


Ix view of the fact that on to-morrow after- 
noon and the following Saturday evening the 
Oratorio Society of our city intend giving, 
under the leadership of Dr. Damrosch, what 
will practically be the first performance bere 
of Handei’s oratorio, “ Israel in Egypt,’ some 
prefatory fresbening up of the reader’s mind 
on the history and general nature of that 
mighty work may not be amiss, This oratorio, 
one even among its majestic fellowship truly 
gigantic in its dimensions and working out, 
was, according to most authorities, completed 
bs {ts composer in 1738 (some two years before 
“The Messiah’) and produced io London, 
April 4th, 1739. It stands fifth in the series 
of Handel’s nineteen English oratorios. So 
cold «as its reception that at its second per- 
formance, a week later, the attempt to lighten 
it by interpolated *‘ operatic or other” airs be- 
tween its parts is recorded ; a practice at the 
time not uncommon under like circumstances, 
though sadly tasteless according to our modern 
ideas. In spite of any such dubious expedi- 
ents, however, the third performance placed 
the great oratorio in the catalogue of failures. 
It was withdrawn and not again sung in its 
completed form and without omissions or ad- 
ditions until 1849—a long interval, With its 
proper study from one great musician after 
another, and its coming forth like a buried 
colossus to the knowledge and wonder of an 
enlightened generation, and with a more edu- 
cated tasie and public, came also its inevitable 
recognition as ia many respects the most un- 
surpassed and certafoly the most stupendous 
outcome of Handel’s genius—vast in its treat- 
ment and scope, profound in its depth and 
knowledge. As to its performance in this 
country, the ‘‘Israel” has been sung some 
seven or eight times in Boston (thanks to the 
ability and strength of the Handel and Haydu 
Society), and portions of it of greater or lesser 
length have been given by various vocal 
societies in other cities, whose active musical 
intere:te are well known. We believe that 
no approximately adequate and complete pre- 
senting of it (or of any considerable selection 
from it) as ever occurred in New York; and 
the enterprise of the Oratorio Society and their 
conductor merits and receives our warm praise 
and gratitude. The great difficulty of most of 
the choral nambers of the work (nearly all 
in doubled parts); ite intricate and involved 
harmonies requiring time and hard work for 
mastering ; the fact that a choral society, to 
take {ft up at all, should be a large and ad- 
vanced band of singers, full of the experience 
an‘ practice of scores of no ordinary difficulty 
—these reasons and others equally important 
have for a long time been lions inthe way. As 
regards the character of the music Handel has 
here written, given to him such scriptural text 
as he himeelf (for such would seem the case) 
chose and the peculiar bent of bis genius in 
treating musically a religious epic, its majesty, 
religious sentiment enhanced by music, and de- 
scriptive success are foregone conclusions. 
In this work be is naturally less profoundly 
devotional than in his masterpiece, “‘ The 
Messiah,"’ but the full inspiration of bis theme 
is almost uninterruptedly upon bim. More- 
over, he prefers wisely throughout its course 
te suggest, rather than depict ; to make usirre- 
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sistibly feel, rather than see that ‘‘ thick dark- 
ness,” that fre which ran along the ground, 
those phenomena of Nature by the terrible aid 
of which, according to the text he selected, Is- 
rael was brought forth outof Egypt. Therecan 
be no question of the composer’s wisdom and 
success in so doing. Apart from the beauty 
and occassionally unsurpassed grandeur of the 
music of this oratorio, “Israel in Egypt” 
possesses a minor poiut of interest as being a 
work in which are to be found more of Han- 
de\’s much-discussed pickings and stealinus 
an‘ open appropriations from fellow-musicians 
than any other. His deliberate and apparent 
“borrowing”? of subjects for fugues, em- 
ployment of earlier themes of his own, either 
newly dressed-up or varied for fresh purpores; 
bis, in a word, wholesale system of “noble 
thievery ’’ (however explained and apologized 
for) is illustrated in this single work: Thus 
we discover here that a Seienata of Alessandro 
Stradelia furnishes the voice-parts for ** He 
Spake the Word” in this same “Israel,” as 
well as for the famous “ Hailstone Chorus” 
and “But as for His People’’; that to the 
‘Magnificat’? of Don Dionigi Erba, a Milan- 
ese composer, was he patently indebted, 
almost note for note, for no less than nine of 
the chief numbers of Part II; that from 
Johann Caspar Kerl did he calmly extract, 
with only a change of kes,a@ canzona upon 
which is based the number * Egypt was glad’’; 
and that his own earlier music fs repeated in 
many other pages with the most unembar- 
rassed frankness and free-handedness. ‘‘Israel 
in Egypt” is, altogether, no mean example of 
the musical morality and customs of Handel- 
fan days and of large fish occasionally swal- 
lowing up small ones without much outcry 
from anybody. (As a curious offset to the 
above facts, the reader is referred to the story 
of Handel’s own unsuccessful rival, Buonon- 
cinf, and the cause of his ruin.) The oratorio 
isan unusually long one and even the most 
musically enthusiastic of modern audiences 
would bardly sit through it were not the need- 
ful cuts made in ite score. With there notes 
upon the celebrated work, we commend its 
performance this week to our readers. 











Science. 


In a recent pamphlet entitled ‘Zodlogy 
in the University of Tokio” Prof. C. O. Whit- 
man shows what an attractive field for the 
zodlogist. is Japan. Nature, he says, has pro 
vided liberally for the Japanese biologist. 
She has cut off a strip of land from the Con- 
tinent of Asia, by means of seas and straits, 
and divided it into achain of many islands, 
stretching through fully 25° of latitude, from 
Kamt Chatka on the north to the southern- 
most limit of the Liu Kiu Islands. These is- 
lands are so many great zoological gardens, 
which for immeasurable periods of time have 
been isolated from one another and from the 
mainland by the encircling ocean, which forms 
around each a vast marine aquarium. Prof. 
Whitman has specially studied a small fresh- 
water fish very common about Tokio. There 
is in Europe a well-known little fish, called 
Rhodeus amarus, which has the very curious 
habit of depositing ite eggs in the gills of a 
muscle (Anodonta), where they remain until 
they hatch and the embryos have attained a 
considerable size. For the deposit of the eggs 
the fish is provided with a tube, one to two 
inches long, by means of which the eggs are 
delivered to the care of the mollusk. The col- 
oring of the male fish during the breeding sea- 
son is remarkably brilliant. Now,. at least 
three varieties of this fish are to be found in 
the brooks and ponds of Tokio, possessing all 
the above-named peculiarities and habite, but 
with differences so pronounced that they may 
be easily distinguished from one another and 
from the European species. Among the ma- 
rine fit®es may be mentioned the remarkable 
white fish found along the coast and in the 
rivers of Japan. This interesting fish, trans- 
parent as a jelly-fish, is unquestionably a con- 
gener of the ‘‘ white bait’ of Macao (Salanz 
Chinensis). Prof. Whitman also refers to a 
crayfish found in Yezo, whose affinities with 
the river crayfish of Europe are shown not 
only by its stritcture and babits, but also by 
the parasites it bears. The European species 
bears two small leaches (Branchiobdella), and 
the Japanese crayfish has three distinct species 
of these parasites, twoof which are more or less 
closely related with those found in Europe, 
while the third is altogether a new species. 


.--eThe Autumn coloring of leaves is not a 
vital power, but is wholly a chemical one ; but 
there has to be some loss of vital power be- 
fore the chemical laws act. It is well known 
in our country that the older the leaf on a 
tree the easier do the coloring influences act. 
The older leaves on our trees are the first to 
color. Mr. Darwin does not seem to bave per- 
ceived this. He has recently published some 
remarks ou 2 private letter from Fritz Miiller, 
from Brazil. Mr. M. observed, after a cold 








night (for that part of the world, the thermom 
eter being two degrees below the freezing 
point), that, while the older leaves of the Pan- 
danus became yellow, the younger ones con- 
tinued green, ‘*though more tender.’? Mr. 
Darwin finds the explanation in the position of 
the leaves. The young ones are vertical, the 
older point horizontally. The latter position 
be regards as most favorable to the radiation 
of heat on an open sky. The true explanation 
is that the younger leaves, ‘ though more ten- 
der,” have a greater vital power, which en- 
ables them to resist better demoralizing in- 
fluences, which lead finally to destruction. 


..--Microscopical observations have recently 
been made by Dr. A. Tachirch on stomata, the 
minute pores in the leaves of plants by which 
they expire and assimilate what they receive 
through the gases of atmosphere. Thelearned 
Doctor hoped to find types of character inthem 
corresponding to the generie or tribal charac- 
ters in plants. He did not find what he looked 
for. Indeed, they are found to vary in form 
and quantity in the same plant, according to 
the circumstances under which it fs growing. 





P evsonalities. 


Tne venerable Peter Cooper {s fn excel- 
lent health and recently celebrated bis ninety- 
second birthday. He says of himself: ‘‘I have 
never been better in my life, nor more free from 
pains and aches. In previous years I have 
suffered a good deal from a complication of 
troubles, some of which were due to an explo- 
sion of chemicals. Once my brother and I were 
experimenting with chloride of nitrogen gas, 
one of the most powerful] agents known. We 
thought thatin it we would have a motive supe- 
rior even to steam, Jf we could only control it; 
but there came a terrific explosion, which blew 
the machine toatoms and wounded me severely 
in the eye. I was born in Little Dock Street, 
now Water Street, near Coenties Slip. Pearl 
Street and Coenties Slip were the great centers 
of trade then.” 





«e+e The new five-cent Garfield postage-etamp 
will be ready for issue on March Ist. Dark 
brown has been selected as the color best cal- 
culated to bring out the fine engravitfg of the 
work. The five-cent stamp is almost entirely 
used for foreign correspondence and Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General Hazen, believing 
that an accurate engraving of the late Presi- 
dent should be use’ for this purpose, has suc- 
ceeded in producing what {6 pronounced to be 
the truest likeness of General Garfield and the 
handsomest stamp yet issued by the Post- 
office Department. 


.-.-Nearly all of the aged members of the 
peerage of the United Kingdom are Irish. 
The Earl of Mountcashel, aged 89, who is the 
oldest peer in existence, is an Irishman; and the 
oldest marquis, the Marquis of Donegal, aged 
84; the oldest judge, Baron Fitzgerald, close 
on 75; and the oldest bishop, the Bishop of 
Kelmore, aged 81, are of the same nationality. 


.--.M. Littré died a poor man, leaving his 
widow and bis daughter slenderly provided for. 
The three, however, believed that they owed a 
duty to their neighbor; and, following out her 
husband’s testamentary instructions, Mme. 
Littré has made the first of an annual distribu- 
tion of 860 to the poor about her. 


..--As any excitement fs likely to be prejudi- 
cial to his health, General Garibaldi avoided all 
public demonstration when he went to Naples, 
last month, by landing at the Café of Posilippo. 
The Villa Roccaromana, recently occupied by 
the ex-Khedive of Egypt, has been placed at 
his disposal. 


....Francis Scott Key, the namesake and 
grandson of the writer of the “ Star Spangled 
Banner,” is an applicant for the first vacancy 
in the rank of second Heutenant in the Marine 
Corps. His application is signed by the most 
prominent men of all parties in Maryland. 


...-A pumber of lawyers and judges had a 
dinner in New York recently, to which the in- 
vitations were subpenas, the guests were called 
a panel, and the menn was a bill of particulars, 
Other usages of judicial procedure were similar- 
ly burlesqued. 


....-The death of William Harrison Alins- 
worth leaves bué one survivor of the famous 
Frazer picture-gallery by Maclise, the Irish 
Royal Academician. It is the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, ex-charplain-general and author of ‘‘ The 
Subaltern,” etc. 


..+eThe ex-Empress Eugenie is at present 
living in a small house within the grounds of 
Osborne, in the Isle of Wight, and is visited 
daily by Queen Victoria, who has proved a de- 
voted friend to the afflicted lady. 


«---Dr. Boynton, well known as the “ un- 
Official’ physician at President Garfield's bed- 
side, intends to abandon bis profession and de- 





vote himself to sheep-farming in Kansas. 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
BECKER, Gipeon, ord. at Flat Creek, N. ¥. 
CATES, Preston, in Big Cedar Grove, Ind. 
HEYWOOD, H. M., accepts call to East Gran- 
ville, Mass. 
JACKSON, E. M., accepts call to Two Mile 
Grove, W. Va. 
JACOBS, A., accepts call to Harlan, Iowa. 
JFSSUP, A. H., ord. in Whitesville, N. Y. 
McLEOD, F. F., Smithfield, Ky., died recently. 
OWENS, D. E., accepts call to Grinnell, Iowa. 
RICHARDSON, D. H., died recently. 
SANDERS, H. M., called to Central ch., New 
York City. 
SHEPARDSON, D., Hancock, Mass., resigns. 
SHIRK, G. C., Whitetown, Wis., accepts call 
to Mitchell, Ind. 
STACKPOLE, 8. H., called to Hamilton, N.Y. 
TORIYAMA, ord. at lokio, Japan, Jan. 10th. 
TUCKER, C. T., settles in Clarinda, Iowa. 
YOUNG, Tuomas C., accepts call to Newton, 
N.J. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ARMSTRONG, James, Wayland, called to 

Kalamo, Mich. 

BALLANTINE, Joux W., Taunton, called to 

Pilgrim church, Dorchester, Mase. 

CLARK, T. F., ord, at Cheney, Wash. Ter. 

DRAKE, Cnar.es W., North Guilford, Conn., 

called to Clare and Farwell, Mich. 

HILL, Carvin G., inst in Milton, Mass. 

JOHNSTON, James C. MCN., accepts call to 

Bluehill, Me. 

LEETE, Wit1uuam W., ord. In Ridgefield, 
Conn. 

LEONHARDT, Tueoporg, ord. in Broadway 
Tabervacle, New York City. 

ME1CALF, Irvine W., ord. and inet. in new 
church in Columbus, O. 

MUNROE, Ecsert N., accepts call to Man- 
chester, Mass. 

NEWTON, Aubert F., Townsend, called to 
Second church, Palmer, Mass. 

NORTON, Smits, Bethiechem, N. H., accepts 
call to Peacham, Vt. 

PARMELEE, Seon, D.D., died recently in 
Osweco, N. Y., aged 100 years and 24 days. 
He was ordained in 1807 and was a pastor 
till 1867. 

PECK, H. Portex, called to Plymouth, N. H. 

PITTS, E. T., ord. at Limington, Me. 

RUSSELL, Hewnr A. (Presb.), Mooers, N. Y., 
accepts call to Cabot, Vt. 


SEWALL, Joun L., Andover Seminary, goes 
to Westminster, Vt., for a year. 


STOCKING, W. R., late missionary to Persia, 
accepts call to White Oaks, Williamstown, 
Mass. 

STONE, Epwarp G., West Suffield, Conn., 
resigns. 

WINCH, Caves M., Hartland, Vt., resigns. 

WRIGLEY, Francis, Rockside, Ont., called to 
Fremont Center, Mich. 


PRESBITERIAN. 

ALLEN, P. 8., Sharon, Penn., accepts call to 
Fremont, Neb. 

BEVAN, L. D., Brick ch., New York City, 
called to New Congregational ch., High- 
bury, London, England. 

BRYAN, A. V., called to Barnegat, N. J. 

= HERBERT D., accepts call to Bedford, 

enn. 

CUNDALL, Isaac N., called to Allegan, Mich. 

DEANE, Amos, Joliet, accepts call to Mon- 
moutb, Ill. 

DUFFIELD, Samvet W., inst. in Westminster 
ch., Bloomfield, N. J. 

DUFF, A. J., ord. and inst. at Verona, Penn. 

EDGAR, Davin, died, recently, in Dexter, 
Mich., aged 50, 

MACBETH, Wiu14M C., Knowlesville, N. Y., 
accepts call First Congregational ch., 
Grand Rapids, Wis. 

McKINNEY, Preston, inst. in Girard, Kan. 


PUMPHREY, W. H., Crow Meadow, IIl., dis- 
missed. 


ROBERTSON, A. T., Pleasant, Mo., called to 
Gainesville, Tex. 


ROBINSON, J. ©., Soegritin, Mo., accepts 
call to Worthington, Ill 


RICHARDS, Grorce J. E., Delmar, Iowa, ac- 
cepts call to Gallipolis, O. 


SUTPHEN, Pavt F., accepts call to Third ch., 
Elizabeth, N. J. ; 


WRIG + ha W. J., accepts call to Morris Plains, 
N. J. 
a A. A., accepts call to Peekskill, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
AYRES, Grorce Sincriate, Brook Haven, ac- 
_ cepts call to Staateburg, N. Y. 
BRYANT, J. G., ord. priest in Washington, 
D.C 


BURNETT, C. C., Iowa City, lowa, resigns. 
BYRNE, Francis, accepts call to Rossita, 
Col 


DENSLOW, H. M., Grace ch., New Haven, 
Conn., resigns. 

JOHNSON, E. H., Hastings, Minn., resigns. 

PARKER, O., Springfield, Mo., resigns. 

SCHORR, H. G., ord. deacon in Washington, 


8ST. JAM Osmonp, ord. deacon in Wash- 





ington, D. C. 
WALLACE, GroroE, Sioux City, Iowa, called 
to Waterloo, N. 5 4 
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School and Gollege. 


Tre following extract from Fraser's Magazine 
affords an interesting glimpse of the methods 
pursued in German universities: 


“The manner of lecturing ts toletably uni- 
form throughout the German uulversities. 
The lecture-room ts large and bare. with rows 
of de<ks and a raised seat at one end. Almost 
invariably every student isin bis place before 
the quarter past the hour strikes. Punctually 
at the struke of the quarter the professor 
enters, and almost before he is in bis seat ove 
herrs the invariable introduction: * Jleme Her- 
ren.” If a etudent fs late, he receives bis re- 
yroof—not f om the professor, but from the 
scraping boots of his fellow students, The 
common plan of lecturing ts to spend about 
helf an heur in tolerably rapit divcus- 
tlon of the anthject, and the remaining quarter 
in deliberate dictation of asummary of the lre- 
ture. Tueadlvantagesof this plan are obvions 
end It is surprising that It is not more adopted 
in Envton?. Uf a professor lectures through- 
ont slowiy enourh for his words to be taken 
do xn, the «tud: nt feels thet it wonld have been 
arent saving of time If the lecture had been 
prnted If,o1 the othér hand, the lecturing 
fe raptd thronvhont, the student’s notes sre 
disorder!y and comparatively useless, and If it 
fe a diffe ult aubject the lecture has probably 
done him WW't'e good. As it fa, a student's 
notes do not renresent all that he hasacquired ; 
but, a0 for as they rn, they are perfectly order- 
Iv and comnmlete. The notes are always taken 
not In beoka. bat In small packets of paper 
atitehed together, which can be added to ac- 
cording to need. and these mannuecript notes 
(or the?" ea thew are called) are available 
not arly forthe atudent himself, but for any one 
studving the anthfect. One continnally sees 
notices noated ina antversity : ‘ Wanted, notes 
of Professor ‘alectures forench and anch 
aeenonter’ T have inme possession a coneid- 
erable hatch of notes of Profeaanr Lo'ze's lec- 
teres, conled In this wag from the ‘heft’ of a 
fellow-strdent, end thee are a perfect renra- 
Avetion of the nertant hi. lectures Aletated. 
I venture to douht if any Oxford ondergrndn- 
ate’a votes would have any such market- 
value.” 








... OF the three atate onivereities ! the 
Netherlands, that of Levden f# lareset tn 
point of attendonce, numbering 485 atudents 
on ite ro'is. Utrecht follows with 403, and 
Grdntncen comen Inst, with 202. In the newly- 
erea'ed University of Amsterdam, which fs a 
provincial and municipal institution, receiving 
alimited atateanhsidy, the number of etudente 
was 577 in 1879—80. or 92 more then the hichernt 
number of students in either state university. 
The numbers of etudente tn each of the unfVere- 
ities were divided among the various facul- 
tea as follows: In Levden Untversity, tn 
Protestant theolovy, 2%; In law, 294; tn medi- 
cine. 15%: fin natural acierces, 25; in philosophy 
and philelogy, 59; tn all 485. In Utrecht, 
pursuing the aame order, the numbers were 
180, 87. §8, 87. and 10, or In all, 4€3. In Grén- 
inven, 25, 55. 80, 2°, 29, total 202, which makes 
the number: in all of the aniversities entirely 
sunpeorted by the atate 234 In theology. 866 tn 
law, 827 In medicine, Min natural eclences, 00 
in pvhilusophy and philology, total 1,000. 
Now, In the Untvers'ty of Ameterdam, ans- 
tained by provincial and municipal contribu- 
tions, the attendance forthe same period was 
22. 45, 31, 90, 77, total 577. The grand total 
was 256, 411, 670, 184. 135, or in all 1,667, 


-+++President MeCosh, of Princeton Collere, 
in his report to the board of trustees on the re- 
cent troub'es there, says: 

© This humfliot'ng set of dleeipline has ended 
in an encouraging cire.matance. The great 
bods of the atudenta disapnroved all alone of 
the conduet of certain membere of the young- 
est clas. Feeling the reproach that hod been 
ea ton the colleve, the freahmar class fir-t 
an! then the other classes have voluntarily 
signed a ple tre that during theircollace course 
they will abstain from hozine and diecomace 
ftineverv wav. Tt isconfidently exnectad that, 
in conseqnence of the fines Imnosed by the crim- 
fral courte and this pledge on the part of the 
whole of the «tndents, the old and herharane 
enatoms of horn-enree and hazing will fivally 
disappear from Princeton College.” 


..+sLiverpool certainly shows to advantage 
fn the snbscription-I'st for its University Col- 
leve. There are fonr donations of £10,000 
from Lord Derbr,the Rathbone famfly, Mrs 
Grant, and the trustees of the Iate Mr. R. L 
Jones. who let £200,000 to be devoted to pub- 
Me purnoses; two donations of £500 from 
Co'onel Brown, M. P., and from Messrs. Creas- 
field, Barrow & Co.; while thecitv council hae 
contributed £30,000 toward the purchase of a 
suitable building. The whole sum subscribed 
amounts to £105,000. 


eeee The vearly catalogue of the Rochester 
(Mantiet) Theological Seminary, at Rochester, 
N. Y . shovve an attendance at that institution 
of 73 etndents. 14 of thi: number are tn the 
sentor class, 16 In the middle, and 21 in the 
jun‘or, the ren-ainder being apportioned among 
the four classes of the German department. 
The faculty nambers nine, including the presi- 
dent the Rev. Angustus H. Strong. 


ones eae University of Pennsylvania promises 
to establish fifty free scholarships for pupils of 
the Philadelphia pu' lic schools, at an annual 
value of, at least, $7 500, in consideration of the 
ty’s selling tothem a small plot of ground 
WMBoining their institution. 
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Wan a thing {en't entirely asthetie, they 
say it is “one too.” 


+++. Why is your nose in the middle of your 
face? Because it is the center. 





..--Philadelphia has on artist named Sword. 
When eight years of age he was only a little 
bowle. 


----“ Put no fulsome compliments on my 
tombstone,” said a wag. “ Don’t give me any 
epitaffy.”” 

...“ Roman punch” {fs so called because it 
is made of frozen lemonade and Medford rum, 
things entirely unknown to the Romans. 


.... Why is paper money more valuable than 
coin? Because when you put it{n your pocket 
you double ft, and when you take it out sou 
find it increases. 


--+-It seems to be an easy thing to find the 
James boys’ rendezvous. The Kentucky and 
Atkaneas bushes are full of rendezvous, but it 
is a different thing to Gnd the boys. 


--«.The Amberst College students have all 
been vaccinated, at the college, expense. A 
new college motto will be taken from Virgil: 
“* Arma virumque cano”—I sing of arms and the 
virus, 


----However aged your Christmas turkey 
war, you fared far better than Rev. Joseph 
Cook, who, the papers tell us, dined on the 
Acropolis,in Athens; and the Acropolis is 
very, very old. 


----Osear Wilde, paring a morning visit toa 
lady, surprixed her dnating some articles of 
vertu too precious to be Intrusted to any hands 
but her own, ‘ Ob!" said he, “* what anneces 
sary labor! Dust shonld never be removed. It 
is the bloom of time.” 


+++-t0me people will never get throngh ack- 
ing foolish questions. A New York paper 
aske: “* Was Grant surprised at Shiloh?’ We 
don’t know how {it was at Shiloh; but Grant 
was very much curprised at Chicago. De was 
more than surprised. He was shocked. 


.... There fs an fey epot on the pavement on 
B'ank Street, next to No. 58, and when a music 
teacher started ont yesterday afternoon his ac- 
eomnli-hed daughter, who was playing a 
Beethoven eympheny on the plano, told him If 
he didn’t look sharp he would “ B Flat, Op. 
60."" 


-.eeTWO men dilscnesing the wonders of 
modern science. Saidone: * Look at astrono- 
my, now. Men have learned the distances to 
the stars and with the enectroscope they have 
even found out the substances they are made 
of.” “Yes,” said the other; “ but strangest 
of all to me fs how they found out all their 
names."’ 


..--A Partsfan Indy ealled on her milliner, 
the other day, to “take up” the character ofa 
servant. The resnecrable appearance of the 
latter was beyond questioning. ‘‘But ts she 
honest?" asked the Indy. “lam not so cer- 
tain about that,’’ replied the milliner. “I have 
rent her to you with my bill a dozen times, and 
she bas never yet given me the money.” 


--.-A charming woman, who is a bit close 
about money, withont at all anapecting herself 
of that fault, received the New Year's greeting 
of herdanghter. “Ah! mv darling,” raid she. 
“when you look for your gifts, you will findT 
have not forgotten you."’ “ Dear Mamma!” 
“ Yes; last year, youn know, I gave you the 
lovely gown you wanted so much. This year 
you shall have the money to pay for it.” 


.««.One day Thad Stevens was practicing in 
the Carlisle court, and he didn't like the ruling 
of the presiding judge. A second time the 
judge ruled againat ** Old Thad,” when the old 
man cot up, with scarlet fice and quivering lip, 
and commenced tying up his papers, asif to quit 
the court-room. “Do I underatand, Mr. S*e- 
vens,”’ asked the Judge, eyeing ** Oli! Thad” in- 
dignantly—‘‘ do | understand that you wish to 
show tour contempt of this court ?”* “ No, sir! 
No, sir!’ replied “Old Thad.” “1 don’t want 
to show my contempt, sir. I’m trying to con- 
ceal it."’ 


....-B——, who “run”’ a conntry store and 
employed a number of wood-chonpers,one day 
met an old debtor. “ Well, Jones,” safl B—, 
‘are you out of work?” “ Yes, sir,’ he re- 
plied. ‘Would you go to work for me and 
have it credited to your old account, if I should 
make it very easy for you ?” inquired B——. “TI 
don’t know. How will you fix it?” answered 
Jones. “ Well, I'll telk you,” easid B-——. 
“You know Iam paying my choppers a dollar 
a day; but, if you are disposed to work out your 
old indebtedness, { will allow you four dollars 
aday until the old account is settled. What 
say you ?’’ Jones, after meditating a few mo- 
ments, suddevly exclaimed: “I'll do it, if 
youl) only make it half cash.” 


Bitrate 


The prompt mention tn our lst of “ Rooke og the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent te thetr pub- 
Uehere fer all calumes reocired, The interests of 
our reaarrs will guide us tn the selection uf works 
Sor further nut ioe. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES FOR 1831.* 


We have hear! wuch recently of a 
science of religion, uud, if some writers on 
the subject may be trusted, it has already 
taken {its place In the circle of historical 
sciences. But until there is more general 
accord as to what religion is, what is its 
origin, and oa what principles its various 
manifestations shoul! be clnssified; until 
we are able to take a broader survey of the 
facts and penetrate deeper into the spirit of 
the non-Christian systems, it is sufer to say 
that the ecience fs still in its preliminary 
stages. Itisin just this preparatory work 
that the Hibbert Lectures are doing good 
service. The treatment of particular re- 
ligions by the comparative method, which 
has produced such excellent results in lin- 
guistics, is throwing much light on the 
origin and Gevelopment of religious belief 
in general. On many accounts, the theme 
of the last series of lectures is, of all the so- 
called Pagan relivions, most deserving of 
attentive studs; and it is fortunate that the 
person selected to present it not only is 
fitted by former residence in Buddhist com 
munities to understand the practical work- 
ing of the system, but stands in an attitude 
of apprecintion, rather than hostility, 
toward it. It would be vain to attempt in 
a course of six lectures to traverse the 
vast field of ancient and modern Buddh- 
ism, and the author has wisely con- 
fined his disenssion mainly to its prim- 
itive forms and germinal principles. 

In the first lecture, after some remarks on 
the use and abuse of the comparative method 
in such inquiries, Mr. Davids proceeds to 
show the relution of primitive Buddhism to 
the religious beliefs which preceded it in 
India. Ancient as this religion seems to 
us, it is relatively of modern growth, for 
back of it lie ten to fifteen centuries of re- 
ligious development since the Aryans first 
crossed the Indus, and beyon! thxt event 
stretches an unknown but certainly vast 
period before we come to the earliest beliefs 
of the race. The course of religious thonght 
among the Aryans, as our author conceives 
it to have heen, was from the Animistic 
stage, 80 commonly observed among prim- 
itive races, to Polytheism, in the Vedic 
Age, when certain gods received especial 
homage and ‘the rest were retired to sub- 
ordinate positions. Later, after the rise of 
philosophy and the absorption of the ab- 
origines into the Aryan state, suddenly 
appeared the doctrine of metempsychosis, 
according to which the soul was doomed to 
wander through successive births, until it 
had used up the merit or demerit of former 
acts. Various contrivances were devised 
for escape from the chain of existences; 
bat they were the property of the 
few—the Brahmans. The outlook for 
the multitude was hopeless, and, so far 
as religion entered into their thoughts, they 
must have passed their lives on the border 
of despair. It was at this point that the 
Buddha came, with the joyful tidings that 
salvation did not belong to any class In so- 
ciety exclusively and was not to be earned 
by reci:ing the sacf@d texts, or offering cost- 
ly sacrifices, or feeing Brahmans; it was 
within the reach of the humblest individual, 
even in his own breast. In what this salva- 
tion consisted we shall learn further on. 

The second lecture is on the Pali Pitukas, 
the canonical books of Buddhism, or, to 
speak more exactly, of Southern Buddb- 
ism. It is claimed for these works that 
they aré the earliest and most trustworthy 
authority for primitive Buddhism, and it is 
important to know whether this claim is 
well founded. They contain no statement 
of date or authorship, and both the abso- 
lute and relative age of their contents must 
be derived largely from their style and sub- 
ject-matter. In addition to this difficulty, 
much of this literature is still in the manu- 
scripts and not accessible to scholars gener- 
ally. A movement is in progress by which 
the texts are being rapidly published. 


© LECTURES OW Tite Onsors asp Growrtn or Reiicron, 
as Illustrated by some potnts tn the History of Indian 
Buddhism. By T. W, Rvs Davivs. (The Hibbert Leo- 
tures, 1881.) v0, pp. vil, 202. New York: G. P. Put- 
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this is accomplished, there is reason 
to he pe that many questions in dispute re 
garding early Buddhism will be au‘horita 
tively settled, As to the date of these 
writings, Mr. Davids thinks that they 
were collected at different times, but 
were practica!ly complete as we now have 
them within 150 years after the death 
of Gotama. Some of their contents may 
represent the actual words of the Muster 
and his immeliate successors. The various 
writings comprehended under the title Pit- 
akas, or ‘* Baskets,” are divided into three 
groups, generally though not strictly accord 
ing to subject. The first, or Vinayx Pita- 
ka, treats of the regulations of the Order, 
and its entire text is in course of publica- 
tion by Dr Oldenberg, who, conjointly with 
Mr. Davids, will soon complete a transla 
tion of the two most important sec:ions of 
it. The second, or Dhamma Pitaks, con- 
tains the Buddhist philosophy and ethics, 
It is divided into five Nikayas, or Collce- 
tions, the first two of which represent the 
doctrines enunciated by Gotama and his 
disciples, in the form of a dialogue. The 
third and fourth Nik4yas repeat the 
same doctrines in a compendions form, 
though each in a different arrangement. 
The fifth Nikaya, which is a mi-cellune- 
ous collection of pociry, legends, ete., 
is sometimes grouped with seven other 
works in prose and culled the third or 
Abhidhamma Pituka. It is sometimes said 
to contain the metaphysics of Buddhism; 
but such is not its exclusive character. It 
isthe second and third Pitakus, the most 
interesting of the three, that are still for 
the most part buried in the manuscripts, 
The bulk of these eracre! books cxn be 
judged of from the statement that they are 
written on 4,900 pxlm-lexves. equivalent to 
about 8,800 octavo pages of print. 

The third lecture, cn the theory of Kar- 
man, is, in our view, the most importsnt of 
the series, since it sets forth very clearly 
the central doctrine of Buddnism, ahout 
which there haa hitherto been much misap- 
prehension, We have scen that before ihe 
timecf Gotama Biahmanic philosophy had 
accepted or invented the doctrine of trans 
migration, as the only conceivable way of 
satisfying the feeling that every_man ought 
to receive according to the deeds done in 
his body. Gotama accepted this inherit- 
ance from the past, so far as concerved the 
necessary correspondence het ween acts and 
results; but dented the exist-nce of souls, 
He was thus driven to discover some other 
way to effect a proper requital of human 
conduct. This he did by assuming, in the 
words of our author, a transmigration of 
character. In other words, when a man 
dies, he ceases to exist, forever; hut the re- 
sults of his activity, in come inexplie hle 
way, pass over to a new individual, who 
stands in no relation of identity or physical 
convection with himsc'!f. It is evident at 
a glance how widcly these two theor'es 
differed in their practical bheutings. The 
Brahmanic Hindu was momently in terror 
lest some trivial error should doom him to 
ages of torment in some loathsome form, 
or in hope that some act 0 respect paid to 
his religious superiors might earn a corre- 
sponding reward of bliss. The Buddhist 
Hindu bad ro personal motive to impel him 
to right living. What he inherited from 
the past was beyond remedy, and nothing 
but pure charity led him to self«lenial in 
behalf of an unknown successor, whose 
good or evil forture he would never 
consciously share. It is important to 
add, in further explanntion, that it was 
a tenet of early Budchism that man was 
made up of an aggregation of qualities, 
called skandhas, no one of which corre- 
sponded with the Brahmanic idea of soul. 
At death the individual dissolved in‘o his 
original elements and disappeared forever. 
It is certainly tue that the views just stated 
were not strictly held by Buddhists of every 
degree and every age. The son] theory was 
too firmly imbedded in human consciousness 
to beeasily given up, and it was found neces- 
sary even in Gotama’s time to concede tothe 
mult'tude the existence of gods, while insist- 
ing upon their composite and mortal nature 

The remaining lectures on the Buddh- 
ist lives of Buddha, Gotama’s Order, and 
later forms of Buddhism dex! with matters 
more generally familiar and may be pxssed 
by with brief notice. Of the life of the 





Master we can never hope to make out 
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more than the faintest outlines. The devo- 
tion of loving disciples soon substituted for 
the original an ideal created by Oriental im- 
agination. The univn of tribes into nations, 
which had already begun, suggested the 
transformation of the son of a petty chicf 
into a universal king, endowed with every 
desirable quality and ruling in righteous- 
ness. But, benenth all that is fantastic and 
absurd, we secm te discern a personality of 
remaikable nobility and swee!ncss, one 
whose only thought was how to lift from 
humanity the burdens under which they 
Were rendy to fail. It is certainly tre 
that the rapid and wide spread of Buddh- 
ism is chiefly due to devotion to the 
person of the founder, and in this re 
spect it furnishes an instructive parallel to 
Christianity. Gotama had the foresight to 
perceive that the only security for bis doc- 
trines efter his death was to leave them in 
the hands of ap organization whose whole 
duty it should be to guard and teach the 
Law. It is easy in any age to find men 
and women of retiring dispositions and 
contemplative minds, who are glad toes 
expe from the unrest of the world into sore 
secluded retreat which is favorable to high. 
Tere had been such among 
the Brahmans, and from such Gotama se- 
lected the first members of the monastic 
order. which became a powerful engine for 
extending Buddhism beyond the limits of 
India, The writer draws an inviting pic- 
ture of these ascetics, which may have been 
true of them io an early age and true of in- 
dividuals since; but too often the monns- 
teries have been asylums of sloth and sensu- 
ality. In regard to later Buddhism, we 
will onig vote the author's most important 
suggestion, that Buddhism presents a differ- 
ent phase in every land to which it has 
cotie, and that it would be as unfair to infer 
the character of primitive Buddhism from 
the modification which the genius of a peo- 
ple orage has wrought as to judge of the 
tenchings of Christ and his Apostles from 
the rites of the Romish or Greck Church. 
On the other hand, early Buddhism fur- 
ni-hes the best key to its later develop- 
ments, and with it an excellent illustration 
of the far-reaching influence upon motive 
an‘! conduct of purely speculative opinions, 

In an appendix are several short papers, 
in one of which Mr. Davids expresses more 
decisively the opinion advanced in his little 
manuel ef Buddhism, that the Buddhist 
Nirvina docs not mean annihilation. He is 
convinced of this by recently discovered 
texts of the Pali Suttas, in which Gotama 
on one occasion, and a disciple on others, 
replying to the question what Nirvana 
is, declare that it is the destruction of pas- 
sion, malice, and delusion. Scholars of high 
repute nre not fn accord on this question. 
M. Barth. in his recent work on the Re- 
ligions of India, says: ‘‘ If there is a con- 
clu-ion which asserts itself as having been 
that of Buddhism at allages, which follows 
from all that it insists on and from all that 
it iznores, itis that the ‘ way’ conducts to 
total extinction and that perfection con- 
risis in ceasing to exist.” Whether or no 
Mr. Davirds’s view shall be confirmed by 
further researches in the sacred canon, it fs 
tolerably ce tain that passages occur which 
are capable of contradictory interpretations, 
according as the language is taken in a 
literal or metaphorical sense. It is true, too, 
that among the rude peoples of Central 
Asia, Nirvana has come to mean an eternal 
state of sensuous bliss in a celestial para- 
dise. 

The reader has already gathered that we 
have found these lectures full of i:teresting 
mutier, Their spirit and literary style de- 
serve high praise, nnd unfamiliar forms of 
belief h..ve been stated in a manner go clear 
and attractive that many besides professed 
scholars will find them entertaining read- 
ing. But we have a fecling that they rep- 
resent Buddhism to us at its Lest. That it 
wus 2 boon to InJia in its carly history is, 
doubtless, true; but when we seck to esti- 
mate its adequacy to mert the highest 
spiritual needs of the millions who have 
since embraced it we are compelled to 
count it a failure. 








THe notices of the Rev. W. F. Bain- 
bridye’s Around the Wor'd Tour of (hristian 
Jlisxione. A Universal Survey (Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co.) by the missionary peri- 
edieals have been very favorable. Our ex- 
amination of the volume shows reason enough 
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for their approbation. Mr. Bafubridge bas the 

work at heart, in bis beart and on it, and runs 

over with evangelical zeal. In company with 

hie son and wife, a lady of intelligence and 

spirit (as her volume, noticed below, abundant- 

ly indicates), he set out from his home in 

Providence for a tour around the world. Em- 
barking at San Francisco, he crossed the 

Pacific and commenced his missionary observa- 

tions in Japan. In China he spent five months. 

From Singapore he sent his family to Burmah, 

while he himself made a brief trip to Bangkok. 

They travel throfigh India together. His family 

go round by the Suez route to Beirfit, while he 

himself pushes across the foot of Persia, up the 

Mesopotamian Valley, by Nineveh, Babylon, 

Bagdad, and acrom™ the country to Aleppo. 

While he {s crossing the country his wife 
makes the trip of Palestine, which he himself 
does not visit, though he did eo a number of 
yearsago. When they meet, later, at Berit, 

they turn north by Smyrna to Athens, Thence 
by Venice they reach Europe and are out of the 
missionary field. This is a long route, which 
leads over much of the most interesting 
missionary ground in the world. Mr. Bain- 
bridge saw much and basa great+deal to re- 
port. Fle was often in close relations for con- 
siderable periods of time with very capable 
and remarkable men and fell in continually 
with others. [eis an active, wide-awake ob- 
server himeelf, whose power in this respect 

was fairly doubied br the exceptional qualities 
of his wife. It goes of itself, therefore, that 
his book contains a large amount of valuable 
missionary matter, particularly in those parte 
which relate to Japan, to China, Burmah, and 
India. His personal observations in all these 
fields are good: his testimony as to their con- 
dition and efficiency is highly encouraging; 
and, with some abatement for an occasional 
lapse into a judical] importance which is, after 
all, too good natured to be frritating and too 
well-intentioned to be mischievous, his re- 
marke and suggestions are very much such as 
might be expected fromthe wisest and most 
experienced missionary bishop. More than all, 
his book ts valuable asthe latest report, and as 
coming, in a sense, from an outsider, certainly 
from an unofficial observer. ‘The rest of the 
book, as far as it relates to missions, fs, for 
the most part, second-hand compilation and 
not worth more than a great many manuals of 
the sarne kind. What the author observed 
himself {fs confused with what he compiled 
from others. He falls tnto this practice early, 
and has hardly shaken the California dust 
from his shoes before he begins s report 
on Alaska, which he never saw. How 
far his narrative gets beyond the range of 
bis observations in Japan and China we will 
not updertake to say; but on the ronte to 
Indid, ‘which lay by Singapore to Kurmab, with 
a side-trip to Bangkok, he brings in a surwy 
of Java and the Dutch Islands. with even one 
grond flight over Australia, The uccount of 
Persia and the eaey strain indulged in as to 
Teheran and {ts surroundings, which he never 
saw, are the same kind of narrative. Fil< 
route, which we have had some difficulty in 
t .ctog and conld only make out by refer- 
ence to the frank, entertaining, and pictur 
erque pages of his wife's letters, hardly touched 
Persia. The Palestinian survey. together with 
the meditation op Olivet, is of the same kind, 
with this difference, that he had previouely 
traveled in the Holy Land. The same is true 
of the report on Africa. All this is very much 
as if Livingstone had added a chapter to his 
African exploretions on. Chinese Tartary, 
eribbed out of Marco Polo or the Abbé Huc. 
We do not object to the introduction of these 
compilations and we are not at_this moment 
saying that they are unreliable. The trouble 
{a that the book purports to be a tour of 
pereonal observation. The anthor does not 
anywhere say that he visited Africa nor 
that the gates of Ispahan or Teheran closed 
behind him; bnt his narrative has the form of 
personal observation and the reader is led t6 
accent for the persona! narrative of an enter- 
prising observer what proves to be only a 
roundabout compilation. The book wante 
sifting throughout. The author plunges into 
a work that is possible only to an encyclope- 
diac mind orto a great company of collabora- 
tors. He pronouneeson more matters than even 
the Lord High Chancellor Thurlow would bave 
dared to look wise about, and of him it was 
said that the man never lived who was as wise 
as Lord Thurlow looked. His observations on 
America’s lead in the abolition of the slave 
trade (p. 499) are on a par with his patriotic ex- 
ultations over the European steamers in the 
Harbor of New York, not one of which was 
elther owned or built or managed in the coun- 
try, or with his dash into political economy, 
when (p. 25) be pronounces bis country happy 
inthat “the carrying facilities of the world’s 
commerce are required to come largely to us 
empty or fn ballast, while they leave our shores 
almost invariably loaded full of the surplus 
products of our soil and manufactories, 
The tables at the end are neither exhaustive 
nor too sceurate. Kvrapf is printed Kraf; 





Oberweg, Overweg. Serpa Pintp and Thompson 
are omitted from the list of African explorers 

On page 558 “Norway Mission Geminde” 
should be Gemeinde, From the lists of Pres- 
byterian missionary societies is omitted that of 
the Reformed (German) Church. Ile should 
bave two boards of the two Reformed Presby- 
terian Churches, instead of one. The Board of 
the United Brethren in Christ, at Dayton, fa not 
Moravian, but Methodistic. The societies of 
the Seventh-Day Adventists, of the Evangel- 
ical As€ociation, and the General Christian Mis- 
sionary Convention are omitted, and our brief 
review of the English societies shows that 
the “Lady Huntington” {s wanting there. 
The other volume referred to above ts 
Round the World Letters (Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co.) bs Mrs. Lucy 8. Bainbridge. We have 
already sketched Ip the previous note ber cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe. Her letters home, 
which were many of them read by us as they 
appeared in the Providence Journal, are bright. 
vivid, and sensible, just the kind of letter it 
rests and refreshes ove to read and which 
leaves upon the mind the most permanent and 
truthful impressions, The Palestinian trip wae 
mode, be it remembered, by the lady herself 
while her husband was crossivg from Babylon 
to Aleppo. 


wee. The New Ethics, an Exsay on The Moral 
Low of Use, by Frank Sewall. of the New Jern- 
salem College, at Urbana, Ohio (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons), is an extremely interesting con- 
tribution to the study of echics from the Swed- 
enborgian point of view. The style and dic- 
tion are such as to raise the ess#y at once toa 
high plane, and we are glad to observe that, 
among s echool of writers who are apt to be 
transcendenta) to the point of mystification, 
Mr. Sewall’s sentences have a pellucid per- 
epicuity, as well asa rare simplicity. In gener. 
eral, his theory of ethics fs sound and as far as 
possible removed from the utilitarian or mate- 
rialietic doctrine. We suspect. however, that 
the word Newin his title refers rather to the 
New Jerusalem Church than to any asaumption 
of novelty in the theory advanced. The prom- 
inence given to the edneation of the will, 
thongh not asserted now for the first time, has 
been practically submerged in the current 
theories of education. In the Interest of 
morals and of relicion, we thank Mr. Sewall 
for the admirable force of his reassertion of 
the old but too-mnch-forgotten principle that, 
primartly and principally, education addresses 
the will. This position is uot lost sight of by 
flerbart, whose discussions He at the bottom 
of the current theories; but, unfortunately, 
his assertion that this education of the will is 
to be effected by the use of intellectual ma- 
terial given to the mind In that department of 
education which he calle instruction (i, ¢.. train- 
ingin knowledge), rather than by simple dis- 
elpline, that has led to a result very different 
from that proposed by him. I[n setting the 
relative order of the objects aimed at in edu- 
cation, he placed Instruction (in knowledge) 
before discipline, for the reason given above 
that he held knowledge to be the means by 
which tle will was to be trained. The reerlt 
has been that bis followers have lost sight of his 
conception of disciplineasthe primary thing. 
and devoted themselves to the imparting of 
knowledge and the training of the intellectual 
powers, as Mr. Sewall very justly and forc- 
ibly describes, We have ourselves repeated 
this over and over again. The assertion is 
drawn from us by the review of nearly every 
one of the manuals of education that come to 
our table. Echools managed in this way do 
not and cannot train the youth for the duties 
of citizenship. The method pursued in them 
{s just what Mr. Sewall describes. It is ewift- 
ly bringing the “dignity of labor” to mean 
the “right of the laboring classes to be sup- 
ported without labor,” and training our youth 
to an unrivaled ingenulty fu frand that cannct 
be detected. Very true is his remark that we 
require in our schools something better than 
the “whimsical patching-up by the politic 
schoolmaster of maxims here and there”; now 
of “ honesty aa the best policy”; now of “all 
for number one’; now of “might makes 
right”? or the survival of the fittest; now of 
“evil as undeveloped good’; now of the 
** wickedness of the world and the flesh’; and 
now of ‘all for the greater glory of God.” 
As to the next point in the author’s 
theory of ethics, that the foundation of the 
good Hes in the law of uses, this is, of conrse, 
witb this author, Swedenborg’s principle, “ The 
Kingdom of Heaven is a kingdom of uses.” 
We understan:i it to be essentially the Sweden- 
borg doctrine of correspendences, All things 
are bound together in relations. Thetype and 
root of these relation® lies back in the nature 
of God, who, moved by his eternal and essen 
tial benevolence, surrounded himself with 
an objective universe, created of his own 
power, without subtraction from his being 
‘as the poet creates a poem without sub- 
tracting from bis »wn mind)—a universe 
whose happiness and goudness is to be parallel 
with his own and in which his benevolence 
finds delight. On this theory we care only to re- 








mark that {t is essentially the Edwardean theo 
ry of virtue, as having its root in the love of 
being in general. The author’s guarded strie- 
tureson the ‘‘ Assembly’s” hesis, that the 
chief end of man te * to glorifs God dnd to en- 
joy him forever,” applics only to the false In- 
terpretations which interested opponents Lave 
wished to force on that proposition. The sense 
given to it by Mr. Sewallis that in which ft {s 
held by the Orthodox Church everywhere, 
Swedenborg’s propositions, as pointed out by 
the author in the appendix, are certainly re- 
markable. Not the least remarkable thing 
about them fs that, though he dwells so anuch 
on nee and usex, he should not have been mis- 
understood, and should have escaped the fate 
of Edwards, and not been confounded with 
ulilitarians, 


wee. The Book ITunter, ete., by John Mill Bur 
ton, is @ unique book, thoroughly to be en- 
joyed. Roth as to plan and execution and the 
qualification of the editor for bis work, few 
books issue nowadays from the press which 
are to be coinpired with it. If the elder 
Disraeli’s “Curiosities”? and * Amenities” 
were broken up and reprcduced again in some 
lighter, orderly arrangement or as topics of 
brief mention, the result might resemble what 
we have here. The Book Hunter was published 
afew years ago in England, where tt excited 
an Interest in Hterary circles which bas led to 
its republication here, by Mr. Robert A. Trip- 
ple, Philadelphia, who, In addition: to the con 
venient and handy 16mo volume, bas printed a 
few copieson barge paper in crown quarto, as 
an edition deluze. The American ediifon ts en- 
riched with a memorial of the author, who 
died August 10th, 1881, by A. J. G. Mackey, 
and with an excellent index, prepared by 
Professor Wm. Fewamith. The book ts rich 
in oddities and rarities, and curious knowledge 
of all kinds, and anecdotes unheard of before— 
as this, of a traveler crossing the Austrian 
frontier, who was allowed to proceed with 
“The Spirit of Despotism,” by Vices'mus 
Knox, while “Combe on the Cousatitu- 
tion of Man,” lying by its side, was 
confiscated, one being regarded as the 
promoter of wholesome doctrines fn [ta Im- 
pertal and Royal Majesty’s dominions, while 
the word “Constitution”? fn the other had 
a suspicions squint in the direction of liberty. 
We read, too, of the origin of book clubs, end 
of that famous ‘* Roxburghe Club’ {In partice 
ular, of which it used to he eald thata man 
might marry into a royal family or get him- 
self appointed a peer, but that no man could 
force the gates of the Roxburghe. The talk 
runs oa from pleasant generalities to men 
likely to be forgotten but deserving to be re- 
membered, who. by the way, in the hands of 
competent authors, are sure to prove the rich- 
est subjects. Then it passes on tothe “ Early 
Northern Saints’”—8t. Patrick, Columba, and 
that wonderful settlement of Ireland before 
the time of David and Solomon, or the Trojan 
War, into the particulars of which Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy, in his ‘*New Ireland,” goes 
with full faith. Dr. Burton surpasses him 
far with another suthor discove:ed by him- 
self, who breaks in on his subject thns: 
“Of the first invasion of Ireland before 
the Flood!” ‘* Varions,”’ he goes on to say, 
“*are the opinions concerning the first mortal 
that set a foot upon this island. We sre told 
; by some that the three daughters of Cain ar- 
rived there, several hundred years before the 
Deluge.” The learned Jeffrey Keating, who 
records these things and much more of the 
same sort in “The General Ilistory of Ire- 
land,”’ does not himself believe all he relates; 
but he records what was fully held tn the 
Green Isle that, ** like the Laird of Macnab,” 
as our author remarks, “the Irish built o 
boat of their ain,’ to match the Ark, and got 
through the Deluge on their own account, Of 
curiosities and extravagancies such as these, 
with plenty of good s nse and sound learning, 
gleaned from whole libraries full of books 
and crowded into the smallest space, this most 
singular book is crammed to repletion. 
...-From the press of Mesers. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. we have * Swedenborg and the New 
Age,” or The Holy City New Jerusatem."” What 
it In.and When and Llow it ** Comes Down from God 
out of Heaven,” and Swedendorg and His Mission 
in Relation to It, by Edmund A. Beaman, who 
contributes also an introducticn on ** God and 
Man.”” The amount of mystificavion in this 
title is enongh to deter almost any outsider 
from going further, and seems to be wholly 
unnecessary, as the purpose of the book ts 
simple enough and capable of in‘ellizible 
statement. The author explains (p. 32) what 
he proposes todo. We should call bis book a 
kind of broad-church treatise on Swedenborg’s 
inspiration. It has iuterested us as an indica - 
tion of two tendencies in the New Jerusalem 
Churech—one toward the plenary biuh-church 
Gausgenian doctrine of mechanical Inspiratiog 
in Swedenborg and the other toward « freer 
view. Mr. Beaman belonys to thé Iberal 
school, and, after subjecting the question te 
an analysis which we, qanvot always follow, 
comes out om grdtind which seems te 
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us to be, at least, intelligible, where be 


maintains that the efforts to prove the 
Swedenborgian Writings the Lord’s will only 
destroy confidence in them either as the Lord's 
or as worthy of Swedenborg or a man of the 
New Age, “for they make Swedenborg con- 
tradict, in the most unmistakable manner, the 
very philosophy of man, of God, and of man’s 
relation to God, which it was the chief aim of 
bis writings to set forth.” The relation of the 
man of the real New Jerusalem to these Writ- 
ings is that of a ‘rational inquirer.” ‘They 
are authority to him just so far and only so 
far as they belp him rationally to see truth.” 
“We go to Swedenborg as to one who has 
gone before, for a verbal description of the way 
of life; we go to the Word, thus to the Lord, 
for light to shine inthe way. And this fs the 
difference between the Lord’s writings—Sacred 
Scripture—and Swedenborg’s writings. The 
former, being correspondences, are mediums of 
ight, as well as of verbal instruction, thus of 
conjunction with the Lord; whilst the latter, 
not being correspondences, are mediums only 
of verbal teachings about the Light, thus about 
the Lord. Swedenborg wrote while in the 
light, thus as flluminated by it. But the light 
did not flow down through his pen into his 
words and illuminste them, nor did it make 
them mediums of light to the reader. The 
Prophets, on the contrary, did not write in the 
light ; yet their words, being the Lord’s words 
and, therefore, correspondences, were qualifiedly 
mediums of the ligbt to the devout reader.” 
This is clear and ita assertion inside the Now 
Jerusalem Church is a metter of deep tmport- 
ance. We ehall watch with interest the re- 
ception these views have. 


..Mr. William Shepherd’s little book, 
Authors and Authorship (G. P. Putnam's Sous, 
New York), is a happy amalgam of the Inter- 
esting and the very useful. In the limite of 
its thirteen chapters Mr. Shepherd has col- 
lated the judgments of representative men in 
almost every department of literature upon 
their great calling, as well as set before the 
reader a clear and helpful view of ita chances, 
pains, pleasures, and rewards. No less help- 
ful, too, is another portion of the volume—the 
experiences and confessions of those who have 
Climbed well up the ladder (and a cruelly steep 
adder, according to several of these, it ever is), 
and can give the best and kindest help to oth- 
ers struggling in turn to rench a top at which, 
as 60 agcravatingly often they are told, there 

‘is always room.” Apart from the com- 
pressed stock of anecdote {pn the book, the 
story of the slow success of some of the 
world’s best literary workers and their work, 
there is a fund of practical advice to beginuers 
concerning writing for magazines, the atilizing 
of rejected MSS., and generally thonghtful 
suggestions to those undertaking the profes- 
sion of letters that deserves the gratitude of 
all bard-working, ambitious, and patient 
novices iu the craft. 


... Word Building {s a school-book for the 
Use of Vlasses iv Etymology, by the late 8.8. 
Haldemav, LL. D. (Philadephia: J. B. Lip- 
peucott & Co.) It containa in Part Ia brief 
introductory treatise on the formation of 
words and the growth of the English language. 
Part II is devoted to studies of examples of 
words built up from cognate stems. Alto- 
gether, it isa convenient manual for its pur- 
pose and, well used, may guide and stimulate 
the elementary study of English etymology. 
German Principia, Part I (Harper & 
Brothers), {s the reprint of ‘A First German 
Course on the Plan of Dr. William Smith's 
* Principia latina,’ "’ containing grammar, De- 
lectus, and exercise book, with vocabularies 
and materiuls for German conversation. ‘The 
pecullarity of the plan adopted in this method 
is that it alms at correcting the defect of 
books formed after the Ollendorf model itn 
grammatical training, by {otroducing in brief 
but definite forms the elementary grammat- 
{eal principles among the exercises In the con- 
struction of sentences, so thet the pupil shall 
be supplied at every forward step with such 
knowledge of the grammatical construction of 
the language as he requires to support his 
progress. 





..The Messrs. Thayer, Merriam & Co. 
(limited) send us Wheeler's Complete Analysis of 
the Bible. A Summary of Old and New Testament 
History. The work was published in 1879 and 
is reissued now with no further change, so far 
as we can discover, than 2 new title-page, bear- 
ing the imprimatur and date of 1882. The book 
is, however, a good and useful one. The anthor 
was formerly professor of moral philosophy 
and logic in the Presidency College, Madras, 
and be has done his work in a clear, compendi- 
ous,and thorough way. The notes, as far se 
we have read them, are honest and liberal. To 
lay readers and students of the Bible euch a 
book would be an invaluable aid. snd one 
which, ysed in connection with a good popular 
commentary, would furnish about all the ap- 
paratus they would require. The volume con- 
tains a large number of tables and appendices, 





which enbanee its value. Against the illustra- 
tions we protest, as the poorest, most stupidly 
ignorant, and misleading lot of scrawls that 
were ever put between the two covers of a 
book. 


«-.-The Southern Methodist Publishing 
House, Nashville, has brought out a volume of 
sermons by the late Bishop David 8. Doggett, 
considered by many as one of the ablest and 
most eloquent preachers in the Methodist Epia- 
copal Church, South. Dr. John E. Edwards 
writes a sketch of the author and Dr. T. O. 
Summers edits the sermons. Bishop Doggett 
prepared his discourses with great care. He 
adbered strictly to the trichotomous method 
and always gathered up the lessons in num- 
bered divisions. His style was synthetical, 
rather than analytical, and more didactic than 
hortatory. He drew his topic generally from a 
number of verses, and not from a clause or 
sentence. His sermons are marked by condens- 
ation and stroog common sense, are little 
ornamented, and contain bardly en anecdote 
or tllustration. 


+++ The Law of Personal Rights (New York: 
D Appleton &Co.), by A. J. Willard, is an 
octavo of four hundred and twenty pages, in 
which the subject involved is discussed from 
the standpoint of first principles. The volume 
contains, in clear and lucid language, a state- 
ment of what the author thinks in regard to 
these rights. As a law-book, it will not be 
likely to attract much attention from the legal 
profession, since it {s not the kind of law-book 
that lawyers use. As a book for the general 
reader, tt ie too abstract and speculative to in- 
terest the multitude. We doubt whether its 
enle will call for a second edition. 


....Between Times 1s a series of ‘Tales, 
Sketches, and Poems,” written, as the title- 
pages {uform us, in the leisure moments of a 
busy life, by L. E. Diekenga. (Boston: James 
H. Earle.) The stories are simple in their con- 
struction, lively and entertaining, and both 
pure and healthy, which {s a prime recom- 
mendation. The poems, though they hardly 
rise above the level of prose and common- 
place, would not soilthe purity of the most 
{innoceut mind, and virtue comes down in 
them on vice witb ewift swoop and sure aim. 


-.Maemillan & Co. in their neat dollar 
series of popular novels are issuing Chneles 
Kingsley’s stories and have already sent out 
Hypatia and Westward Ho. 


LITERARY NEWS. 


A TRANSLATED German novel of no small ex- 
cellence is in the press of George W. Harlan, 
to wit: Georg Horn’s ‘‘ Count Syivius,"a book 
whose success and interest in its own lJan- 
guage has prompted ite translation for the ben- 
efit of English readers. A writer of less meta- 
physical fiction than Spielhagen and associated 
in some sense with the better school of Hevse, 
Horn bas yet to be introduced to American 
readers of German literature. His descriptive 
skill, nice analysis of character, and clever- 
ness of plot are likely to place him high upon 
their list. Mesers. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
intend republishing immediately ‘‘ Magyar 
land,” a narrative of travel, originally brought 
out by Sampson Low, Marston & Co. From 
this firm may also be expected next month 
another book of travel of importance, 
“Through Siberia,’’ by the Rev. Henry Lans- 
dell, who began and successfully completed a 
journey of some 8,000 miles from the Ural 
Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, familiarizing 
bimself in ite course thoroughly with the 
geography, history, flora and fauna, life end 
reople of the regions thus traversed. His 
buok is the story of an eyewitness. We 
have before this drawn attention to the extra- 
ordinary flights of Mr. F. T. Palgrave’s muse 
in that gentleman's “ Visions of England.” 
Here is another instance which leans to 
watheticism and is apropos of Mary Stuart— 

“O too—too woman, untimely born,” 
Mr. Robert Browning's new volume of “ Dra- 
matic Idylls’’ is not to be ready for prers be- 
fore early Spriog. A second chapter of 
M. Alphonse Daudet’s autobiography has come 
forth in the Nouvelle Revue. His novel,‘* Jack,” 
isthe principal topic treated in it, the orig- 
inals of its characters and scenes. M. Daudet, 
in this article, also states something of bis 
mode and theories of literary composition 
likely to interest the profession. Count 
Leo Tolstoi is engaged upon aseries of new 
tales containing studies of religious character. 
“The Confessions of a Medium” isthe sug- 
gestive title of a book which should stir some 
secret fiutterings. Griffith & Farran (Lou- 
don) will print it, vouching for the truth of the 
narrative. Novel-readers will be well 
pleased to hear that W. E. Norris, the author 
of “Matrimony” (the most brilliant novel of 
the decade), is busy with a new story, “‘ No New 
Thing,” for The Cornhill Magazine, ‘The 
Jewish Question "’ will in the March and April 
numbers of The Century Magazine take a promi- 
nent place. In the first-named issue Mr. James 


























Bryce, M.P., eontributes a paper upon Bea- 
consfleld, and in the April number Miss Lazarus 
will undertake an answer to the interrogation : 
“* Wag Lord Beaconsfield arepresentative Jew?”’ 
A life of Gibbon is reported to be busy- 
ing Jobn Meredith Reade during his sojourn in 
Paris. A contemporary states that Car 
lyle’s grave at Ecclefechan bas only a small 
and insignificant headstone to mark the resting- 
place of the great philosopber and that bis 
name bas not yet been cut thereon. Mr. 
Whittier is in feeble health and his deafness 
has increased lately very mucb. His present 
residence is no longer the old family mansion 
at Amesbury, but a large, old-fashioned white 
house, surrounded by trees, at Danvers. A 
volume entitled “ Ayez Pitié’’ has just been 
printed at Lausanne, from the pen of M. 
Scholl, a Swiss writer of note. It is an argu- 
ment against vivisection and is reviewed as 
being one of extraordinary force. In the 
Revue de Geographie is now concluded a most 
important set of papers upon the questioned 
acquaintance with the Western Hemisphere. 
The author, M. Gaffarel, arrives at the conclu 
sion that both Romans and Greeks knew of the 
Canary Islands, but nothing west of these ; but 
that the idea that they ever actually reached 
Americais absurd. The argument by M. Gat- 
fave] is so careful and exhaustive that all per- 
sone interested in the topic should look at it. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


[Owing to the bewildering variety recently tntre 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give ev little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
Sorthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list ia inches and quarters. The number Arst 
given te the length.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN") POPULAR HOTELS, 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Hypatia; or, New Foes with 
* an Old Face. 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Westward Ho! or, The Voyages and 
Adventures of Sir Amyas 
Leigh, Knight. 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


HOGAN, M. P. 
By the Author of “The Hon. Miss Ferrard,” ete., ete. 








IMMEDIATELY: 
JOHN INGLESANT. 


4 ROMANCE. By J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Charles Seribner’s Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THRE BIRLE COMMENTARY. NEW TEST- 
AMENT, VOL. 4. Hebrews, by William Kay, 
D.D.; The Epistle of James, by Dean Scott; the 
Episties of Peter, by Canon Cook and Professor 
Lumby; The Epistles of John, by the Bishop of Der- 
ry ; Jude, by Professor Lumby; Revelation, by Arch- 
deacon Lee. 1 vol, 8vo, $5. 








“Thies Commentary represents in the highest 
degree a reverent and sound scholarship.”—N. Y. 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


Complete in 10 vols. Royal 8vo, $5. 


THE BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


(Known in England as The Speaker’s Commentary.) 


The Bible Commentary was begun ten years 
ago, with the object of making available to 
students of the Scriptures and ordinary lay 
teaders the accumulated treasures of modern 
antiquarian and philological research, the 
-~ they throw + og the origin and history 

the sacred books, the corrections of the 
text they render necessary, and the elucida- 
tions of its meaning they afford. 

The contributors are in every case men who 
have made e«pecial invertigation in some de- 
partment of biblical learning and have been 
chosen for their special fitners. More than 
forty of the best English scholars have unt'ed 
to make this Commentary the most echiclarly, 
instructive, and valuable that exists for the 
general reader. 





THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Vol. 1.—Genesia, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deu 
teronomy. 


Vol. 11.—Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Ist Kings. 
Vol. I1L.—2a seings. Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
er. 


Vol. [V.—Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiates, Song of 
Solomon. 


Vol. V.—Isainh, Jeremiah, Lamentations. 
Vol. VI.—Ezekiel, Daniel, The Minor Prophets. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Vol. L—Matthew, Mert, and Luke. 
VoL I1.—John and Acts. 

Vol. NI.—R to Phil 

Vol. IV.—Hebrews to Revelation. 








CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“Decidedly the best of the many seri Commen 
taries on the: whole Bible recent! b= Gy a 
—The Presbyterian Revtew. 


Gpsakers Commentary, Wo Weary should: te wine 
out it.”—Quarteriy lerly Rew. M. °F Chureh, 
“Thank God fo, this glorious vonstellation 
learning, and pi fety, combined to elucidate thew 
of God for the use of t' those great masses of the 
who are nut and cannot be ecbolars.” 
—The Christian Unton. 


bs is no feed Commentary which hey - } take the 
this. ose who family 

use, constition te in wi which thee ‘unlearned may and a con- 
densed in a —— apeees an explanation of dim- 
enables them 





Tor sale by all Booksellers, of sent by mati, upon 
receipt af price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SOXS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York 
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THE MARCH 
CENTURY. 


Bince the change in name every number of this 
megazine has been out of print, although the 
average edition has been over 183,000. Twe of the 
Sour numbers have been reprinted. 


PRESS NOTICES OF RECENT NUMBERS: 


The November Century. “No finerspecimen of 
m: ine work, either in il ustration, tvpography, or 
matter, was ever issued.” —Albany Journal. 


The Pecember Century “is one of the most 
moteworthy issues that any American magazine has 
given us for some time.”—Boston Jou 


ary Century. “There is no question 
ot pee pane the finest number of a mi ne ever 
issued in the United States.” - New Haven Palladium. 


The Febrear: Century “is a number unsur- 
passed in beanty tad interest.”"—Christian Advocate. 


THE MARCH CENTURY 
includes in its brilliant table of contents: 


A Frontispiece Portrait of 
William D. Howells, 
with 9 paper on Mr. Howells and his works; 
“The Opera in New York,” 
an Illustrated paper by Richard Grant White; 
“Lord Beaconsfield.” 

a striking study by James Bryce, ‘|. P.: 

“Broken Banks and Lax Directors,” 
an article by Jobn Burroughs (Government 


Bank Examiner), of the greatest practical value 
to every bank director or stockholder ; 


“Has Utah a Republican 
‘orm of Government?” 
by Allen G. Campbell, contesting delegate ; 
** House-Construction,” 
the first of a series of practical papers; 
“Leigh Hunt.” 
a biographical paper by Mary Cowden-Clarke. 

Other illustrated articles include ‘*Some of 
the Union League (lub Decorations’; ** From 
Morelia to Mexico City «n Horseback,” by 
Mary Hallock Foote, with pictures by the au- 
thor; ‘‘A Ramble in Old Philadelphia,’’ with 
Picturesque engravings after etchings by Pen- 
nell: *“* The Black Bear,”’ an entertaiping sport- 
ing paper, illustrated by Beard, Taber, and 
Bhare; ** The Danish Skate-Sail,”” with dia- 
granis, etc. 

The Serial Novels. 

Mrs. Burnett’s *“* Through One Adininiatra- 
tion’ and Mr. Howella’s ‘‘ A Modern Instance” 
have futeresting insta)lments. 

A character sketch, “* Brother Sesostris”’; an 
able discussion of “‘The Copyright Negotia- 
tions’; full departments, poems, etc. make 
up the number, 

Sold everywhere. Price, 85 cents; $44 year, 
Back numbers contuining firat chapters of the 
aerials can now be supplied by devlers or the Pub- 
lishers, THe CENTURY CO, 

Union Sqoare, New York CIty, N. » 2 








NEW BOOKS. 


BRET HARTE S WORKS, 


New Complete Edition o- be comprised 5 vols. 
Crown #ve, I now ready. Contains all of Mr. 
Harte's PoEms, together with the drama “Two Mra 
oF SanbyY Bak,” with a Steel Portrait and an Intro- 
duction by Mr. Harte. 82 


JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD. 


A Eulogy. By Georce F. Hoar. With Fine Steel Por- 
trait, cloth. 50 cents, 
The hest outline yet madeof President Garfield's 
e@areer an character. 


AMERICAN CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 
LONGFELLOW. 

A Selection from Mr. Longfellow'’s Writings for 
School Use. With a Biographical Sketch of Mr. 
Longfellow and Notes explaining the Histerical ane 
Personal Allusions and Illustrations. 16mo. 


MAGYARLAND. 


A Narrative of Travel in the Highlands and Lowlands 
of es AN 2 vols., royal 8vo, with many illustra- 


THROUGH SIRERIA. 


Record of a Journey by an pnetich mivsionary, Rev. 
Berry LANSpErt, miles from the Ural Mown- 
tains to the Pacific, “derertoing the Country, People. 

ceeeee Omictals, Prisoners, etc. Illustrated. 2 
vols. 


in 


tions. 


*,* For sale all booksellers. Sent, post 
vrecept For, vate by, all, ogkeelors.- oni 


Houghton, Mifflin & C0.,, Boston. 


6. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 AND 29 WEST 234 ST , NEW YORE, 
HAVE NOW READY 


Garfield's Place in Hi 
artieid s Fiace in history. 
AN EssaY. 
By HENRY C. PEDDER. 
Octavo, Cloth Extra, with New Portrait engraved on 
Steel. $1.25. 
“& very suggestive contribution to the subject. 
- « Myr. Pedder displays a most judicious Judgment 


alike fn his selections and in his commente.”—WaYng 
McVeasn. 





For sale by all dealers, and sent by mafl on receipt 
of price by the Publistiers. 


New list of Spring public tious sent on sppliention. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO. ~ Edweatiovs al | Puvlisners, N. Y. 


LARGE STOCK ¢ Or | SECOND-HAXD 
BOOKS. CATALOGUES sent on application. 
Books bought or exchanged. New RBeoke at ifberal 


tr. We . cone @ large stock of new French 
Books. The“ -Hunter,” by J. Hill Burton. Price. 
93.00. Seagate ters e y 


ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, Publisher, 











ROBERT ( CLARKE & CO., 


CINCINNATI, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


ST. CLAIR PAPERS, 


The Life and Public Services of Arthur 
St. Clair, Soldier of the Revolutionary 
War, President ofthe Continental Cone 
gress, and Governor of the Northe 
western Territory, with His Corree 
spondence and Other Papers, Ar- 
ranged and Annotated. 


By Hon. WM. HENRY SMITH, of Chicago. 
2 vols., 8vo, with 2 portraitsand map. Price $6.00. 


Sent by mat!, prepaid, on recetpt of the price, or may 
be ordered through booksellers generally. 


y. They are, oer, largely supple- 
mented bv copies of Ae 7 3 ispatches, e' Ste secured 
by the editor in his long st ay of St. Claire ‘Mite and 
services in the State, r. and Depart- 
ments, and others from various State are ives and 
private hands, a large proportion of which have never 

fore been published. They cover the last of the 
Colonial days, the Revoluttonary riod, the establish- 
ment of ctvil government — west of the Ohio 
under the Ordinance of 1787, the intrigues of the Brt- 
tish. French.and Spaniards tp the Ohio and Mississippi 
Vaileva, and the later political intrigues of the Antt- 
Federaliata to secure additional electoral votes for the 
eecond election of Mr. Jefferson, all fresh, interesting, 
and valnable. 
The second volume is entirely devoted to the affairs 
of the Northwestern Territory and conta'ns historio- 
al material of the greatest Importanoe and interest. 
The anthor makes conspicuous the goatee, ability, 

triotiam, and courage of St. Clair, heretofore un- 
ustly neglected by historians: adds new interest to 
the hriliant exploite on the Delaware in the Winter 

7 and for the first time places hefore the read- 

or a compleve account of the evacuation of Ticonder- 
oga and Mount Independence, tn July, 1777, which re- 
sulted in the capture of Burgoyne and his army. He 
corrects errors committed by previous historians, and 
on controverted Inte poe od aew oe drawn 
from hitherto unpubl'shed matert 

For sale in New York hv Dodd. 
Putnam's 2, C. 
Williams & Co.. Ectes & Lauriat. Lee & § 
Philadelphia by J. B. Linpince tt & Co., Porter & Coates. 
In Chicago by Jansen, McClurg & Co. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati. 


x CARTER & BROS. BOOKS, NEW YORE. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & rl 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


STUDIES in MEDIAVAL HISTORY, 


By CHARLES J. STILLE, LL.D., 
late Provost University of Pennsylvania. 
12mo, Extra Cloth, 82.00. 





“The book ts useful as » general introduction to 
medimval history."—New York World 


MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS, | »< 


Being Extracis from the Journals and Lete 
ters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, 
Gorawali, from 1835 to 1871. 


Edited by HORACE N. PYM. 
12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50, 


This volume contains Recollections, Conversations, 
and Anecdotes of CARLYLE AND HIS WIFE, STERLING, 
Mrtt, Enwarp Irvine, SHELLTY, Catvertr, Davirs 
GILBEaT, JosEPR WOLFF, EMERSON, THE COLERIDGER, 
JouN BowRrinG, SEDGWICK, WHEWELL, Bisnop “TAN- 
LEY, BUNSEN, GuizoT, Str J, Rose, Proressor Owen, 
Worpsworts, Sm H, pt La Beone, Dickens, Lanpor, 
Lorp Rosse, Dr. Liovp, TEeNnysoy, ELizanetu FRY, 
Hotmay Hut, Sr Fowrit Buxtor, GrorvEe RIcn- 
MOND, aoe LAWRENCE, etc., ete 

“ are not rnany thins rarer than a thoroughly 
delightful beok; but Mr. Prm muct have the credit 
(since the anthor herself ts past rece ‘ving it) of hav- 
ing provided readers of to-day with this rarity.”—Lon- 
don Atheneum 

“A very delightful book.”—Pall Mall Rv dget. 

*.* For Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 


mati, postage repaid, on receipt of the price, by ti 
Publishers _ wing ° o— 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF POP- 
ULAR LITERATURE, 


MARCH NUMBER 


NOW READY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CONTAINING +1. ON THE GULF COAST. 


8S. H. M. Ryers.—4. A 
FAIR © ‘ONFFDERATE AMONG THE. PINES? A A Bory. 
By Fanny Albert Doughty.—5. SOME CTRIOSITIFS 
OF tage ly COLLEGE sRATING CLURS, 
Ry ears A HER V NTINF. By wi 
lam H. Hewellen a. DEMOISETLLE DAPHNE. 
Story. Ry Mary Mather.—9. WASHINGTON ON bat 
FRENCH STAGE. By Theodore Child.—10. THE U 
ELCOME GUEST. By Henrt tta R. Riliot. Ay 
MEENERR PORFIGN AND DOMESTIC G. A 
Peirce.—12. A BREAKFASTSTORY. Br w E Riles: 
13. BREAD OR A STONE. By Helen ‘campbell —14, 
OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP: 1. Public Tonics: Difficul- 
ties of Parliamentary Government. 2 Place auz 
Dames: A leaf from # School Examinaticn. %. Art 
Matters: A Preach Fatimate of American Art School«. 
4. Anecdotical and acellaneous: Major Andre's 
Watch—A Primitive Village ~—15. LITERATURE OF 
THE Day. 


For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 


Terms :—Yearly Subscription, $3; Single Number, 
25 cents. LIBERAL CLvuB Rares. 
(2 Srectmen NUMBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of 2 cents. (Postagestamps afford a convenient 





form of remittance.) 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 








THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 


MARCH, 1682. 
L THE UNITED STATES AND ites stun. 
IL SIX WEEES IN IRELAND IN an 
IIL MOLES AND WARTS IN ere Pu. 


. JOHN FISHER, BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. I 
aden i Habere Burke. 


Vv. A PRAYER OF DOUBT. Margaret F. Sullivan. 
VL A POPEOF THE FIRST CENTURY ~CLEMETE L 


e Rev. A. F Hewitt. 
VII. THE STORY OF A peneneniads GIRL. 
(Continued.) Mary H. A. Allies. 


VOL LENTEN REVERIE. Richard Storrs Willis. 
IX. WOOD ENGRAVING AND SARLY PRINTING 


hael Scanian. 
X. AMONG THE HILLS OF mentaae II. 
M. P. Thompson. 
XI. IRELAND—1882. Mary E. Mannix. 
XII. A SINGULAR PHASE OF PROTESTANTISM. 
The Rev. George M. Searle. 


XII. NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 
Bingle copies, 85 cents; $4 per year. 
THE CATHOLIC PUPLICATION SOCIETY CO., 
LAWRENCE KEHOE, Manager, 
9 Barclay St., New York. 


| NEMPERANCE <= 


DEEP.” 
The Tem 


rance Revolution Pablichine 3 poem 
be tyr zed November, 1881, for the 
of ope’ p avenues of general distribut ~ ind 
a. “suitable temperance literature. Thirty 
column catalogue of 3 and methods free. 
Furnishes mon thiy Papers at 5 cts. a year (18 kinds); 
Dollar books for 5 _, ly -y oer sowing — towns 





of live tem wante THE TEM. 
ri arERee toe 148 Madison Street, 
cago, 





HARPER’S PERIDOICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One eeapences 
A wit pELY, ~ 





HARPER & BROS.. Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


PALOONEW YORK. 1482. 


1982. Ag em z E 
HE BUFFALO CO R has anmat for itee f an 


enviable 





an abundance of the 
nding lianeous matter, and its 
marine eee receive especial at- 


market — ial feat f th 

ention, a special feature of the pape a com- 
plete and reliable report of the live. stock market, 
which fs well known a lead ‘eature of the 


city noommeres l inte 

THE DAILY COURIER ‘is furnished to subscribers 
by mail, post id, at $10 per annum, or 8c. per 
month, or with the Sunday edition $12 per annum, 


Air WE 

WEEKLY COURIER without doubt. the 
best family paper published in Western New York or 
Northwestern Pennsylvania, containing all the cur- 


rent news of the week and, in addition, a choicely se- 


ieted t ~ ~y stone: sing — con- 
uct va D So the a and experien 
WEEKLY furnished at the low price ot $1 


per ann “het RES COURIER, Buffalo, N. ¥._ 


_ LESSON COMMENTARY — 


oaly me lessons for the whole year. bu entire 
ark, and accompanied by the “ Revised 

Version” Text.” a revised reprint of “Cambridge 
4 yt Commentary.” Pre) by G. F. Maciear, 
,and J.J. 8, Perowne, D. 10c., post- 
ree Book is put up in strong tal-card rs. 
——— work for less than fales are ex- 


and orders will be fill 


eh a 








THE LOUISVILLE COMMERCIAL 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 
DAILY ANDAMWEEKLY EDITIONS. 


LEADING pone PAPER OF THE SOUTH. 


m party. The 


of them, its work fora dozen years past, la- 
beeing of the same time for the spread of oe 
and the development of the vast material resources 
its section. It has built wp ng this time a | ond 
steadfast clientage for the daily in Kentucky, South- 
ern Indiana, and Tennessee, and for the week y in the 
sume region and all through the South and South- 
west. It is looked on as the special orgsn 4 4 a 
friends of the Industrial development of 

These facts makeita 


Most Valuable Advertising Medium. 


Subscription rates are: For the daily, $9.00 a year; 
for the weekly, 81.25. Advertising ra 68 reasonable, 


ADDRESS COMMERCIAL PUBLISHING CC, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A MONTH FOR 


TEACHERS, vou seo 


og, ADU A eer ‘or LETT 

COL. INGERSOL > tine ad 
nu 

Victerions.© a4 the Li popu Vaiss 

inthe feld. Both a Shield an «Bw 

ody = ante | it. it. “Low et Suit aah 


Eve 
ular w. TEGLER, 
Street, Philadelphians Pa. 


Bind for Oe 


INVEST 
{ONE CENT 


na postal-cardand send for a at che copy of Taz 
AF MONTALY, the best and c ne Family 
ance. No 


mente” The sopeaine is sold squarely on 
merits. No word in ite reading or advertiel 
umns that may not be read aloud in the family. 
tablished in 1879, it already has the nt of Chi paid snb- 
scription-letof an pepnetion Sane a 

on 6a 


Hable agents em 
JENK KS Publisher, at. laa , oy this 




















.| Saree ES, STATIONERY, ETC. _ 
Esraslisnep 1855. 


Sea & Cole, 


MERCANTILE STATIONERS, 
ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUF’RS, 
STEAM-POUWEK PRINTERS, 
We onpoty Business Firms, Corporations, 
etc. with every varicty of work in above 


sno, Complete outfits of first-class Station«- 
ery for new ollices immediately delivered. 


LWilliaam Street, 


NEW YORK, 
Kl. EGANT NEW STYLE 


L pe ete. 
Pog HH 


“J 








Chrome Cards, 

= 

inereon im 

eT, 10¢. "Please cond 25c. for a 

mos samplea you 

nt Rt. Our Stook “of Bevel weit 
ond SAT 


7 pay 4 a iS 

iesion and offer the most ele and use- 

ee of pany reliabie Card Rose in the 

‘ed St re supplied with blank cards. 
American ‘Card —7 West Haven, CL 


‘Chromo 
We 











ye IF W PACK or. 1882. 

© ALL Chrome Card xtra fine 

Stor Arto digo of Bure Goaiiom 
ath, Landscape, Gold 

Spives ancl ind Motte, Rutterfly, 

pBememen and Agr lage 

beantiful Tot gaudy] colors,with your name lancy type 

phy — + be ot pus ot ates for 1882 25c, cen 

id to Ag’ Cor © beastifel for clubs, Particulars with ev 


‘ry order, CARTON Gee E Ne CO. Northferd Conn. 





t Genuine Chromo Cards. no two alike 
name.10c. SNOW & CO.,, Meriden, Conn. 








OVER 1,260,000 SOLD ALREADY. 


$1.00 $.-6. UBRARY BOOKS FOR 5¢. 


CONTINUATION OF CATALOGUE, 
IMMENSE SUCCESS! 


12,500 SCHOOLS NOW USING THEM. 











or more, ot 5% ¢ 20 or more, at %% 
yeac (52 numbers), 


any cne num of the L eeney. § en ke 
member's exchange card. 


books. The envelopes cost but lige. each. 


NAME THIS PAPER. 


THE ENVELOPE ADDITION.—This consists of a strony 

ber which answers not only to protect the books 

‘on it blank for name, residence, and class number aud lbrory num- 

ber of member, catalogue of boolee, i fbrary rules, an a sim 

No more then ordinary library cards. 
All other Sunday-school goods at marvelously low prices. 


Address DAVID C. COOK, 148 Madison St., Chicago. 





gna Original yt we ~ 

Price Price in ce in 

No. Name. Cloth Binding: |No. ag Cloth Binding. | No. Name. Cloth Binding. 
105, More than Conquerors, 1. 00, 198. Fearnd 1.00|142 The Scathed end the 

106. Sought and Saved 1.50'1 David's ite Led, 1.00 Sav 1.25 

107. Lionel Franklin's Victory, iss 128. Alec Green, 1.00 |143. Castle Williams, 1.25 

108. History of a Threepenny 126. Buy Your Own Cherries 144. Ruth and Her Friends, 4 

Bit, Frank Spencer's 646 other Stories, 0.75 /145. Old Bill" *# Good Angel, .75 

Rule of Life, 1.25/127. Grardmother, Dear. 1.00|146. Mabel’s Experience, 1.00 

109. The Harker Family, 1.25 128, Jennie's Geranium; Lost 147. The Cousin 26 

10. Christie's Old Or; 1.25) in the 8no 1.00)148. U uder the Curse of the Cup. 1.25 
11. Frank Oldfield, 1: Si10 The Brewer * Family. 0.90149. Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Prog: 

12. a 8 Troubles, 1.25 |190. Bidney G rer 1.00 1.50 

18. True to his Colors 1.25 |181, Froggy’. L —} Brother, 1.25)150 Louin's # School pars, 1.50 

ll4. The Distiller’s Daughter 1182: Jessie's Struggles, 1.00 |151. rw and Blig 1.00 

oss, and other ® Stories ail 0.70 Oe Dot ene Her yonsures, 348 152. idle Lighted The 00 

Gre AD orig! esrie son, John Worth, 1. : 

Tr 1.25125. Faith Hayne . , 1.00 | 158. Bruey, a Little Worker for 

16. Rachel Noble's Experience, 0. 90 1 mp and 1.25 8 1.00 
17. Doingand Dream ming 1.25 187. Caleb Deane’s Clock, 1.00|154. History «f a Shilling, Toil 

18. Mother Ferring's icken, 1.00 /138. Black | Bob, B the and Trust, 0.75 

19. Brought Hom 0.75 Workhouse Boy, 1.00 |155. Wee Donald, Chips, 1.00 

20 Our Poll and voter Stories, 4 189, Millerton People, 1 26 156. Digging a Grave with a 

21. Rachel and the 8. C., 140. Duties and Duties. 1.25 Wine-glass, Little Blind 

122. Cobwebs and Cables, 100! 141. The Curse of Telfourd, 1.25 May, 1.0 


Complete catalogue (156 books) free on application. Sample book and envelope, 8 cents, postpaid. 
PRICES IN I. ors ASSORTED.—Five or more books, at 6 cts. each; 10 or more, at 

. each cts. each ; 90 or more, at 544 cts. each ; 40 or more, 
50 or more, at S ctaseach 100 or more, at 4% cts. each; 


ots. each; 15 
544 cts. each ; 

or more, at 444 cts. each. Subsc ription price per 
manilla envelope, large enough to take in 
rom wear, but 6 a library 


le plan of ied and keeping account of 








M. FP. "3 


Ireland] :# 


Untaught; the vente high, ¢ — 


+ 4 
‘on population 
Corteioy Bilt, ead dhe Lead act Act; Hotere Parnell, 
Contains 32 full- 














a ee phia, Pa. 


715 and 717 Market S&t., Philadeiphia. 
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IRISH AGTIATION. 


eillustratious. A sew map of Ireland ia cols 2.00 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. © ewe werk ai ona. pa euioes 





of LoDay 


Pp 








rs, wi 
var bool of the day. s er 



















MORMON MISSIONS AND THEIR 
RESULTS. 


Tue story {3 astirring one and the fruits 
are remarkable. This famous, {infamous 
Church was organized April 6th,1830, and, 
as one of its most learned apostles alleges, 
** just 1890 years toaday from the resur- 
rection of Jesus.” Six men composed it and 
they set forth at ence to convert the whole 
workl, The Book of Mormon relates in 
part to the Lamunites, ancestors of our 
aborigines, and so, with great propricty 
and within a few months, some elders were 
sent to the American Indians, Next gear 
80 elders «#tarte:! westward from Kirtland, 
Ohio, prenching as they journeyed, till 
Missouri was renched. The yeur follow- 
ing the St. Lawrence was crossed, and 
among others Brigham Young preached 
and biptized in Canoda, and throughout 
New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio the gospel of the Latter Day wue 
sounded out. Karly in 1835 the Twelve 
Aposiles were chosen and went forth at 
once to call all peoples and kiodreds to re- 
pentance and faith, and also a Quorum of 
Seventics wus ordained for the same work. 
These traversed the whole region from the 
the Atlanticto the Allozheries and made a 
Two years after, during 
the fiery trinls which befell the prophet and 
the Saiuts in Missouri, two of the Apostles 
Heber C. Kimball and Orson Hyde, with 
severul elders, crossed the ocean, and, des- 
titute and friendless, set foot in England. 
Liverpool was their landing-place, but they 
pushed ont atonce thirty miles, to Preston, 
in [lerefordshiro. Great numbers gave 
heed to their doctrine and by immersion 
were sealed saints, When called home, they 
had a most thrilling story to tell. 

In 1810 the Twelve were sent out to relv- 


tremendous stir. 


force the British Mission, and landed at 
Liverpool, April 6th, just ten years from 
the organization of the Chareh. They 


entered all the chief clitica In the fare of 
furious opposition, and penetrated to Scot- 
land and Walesa. But the great harvest was 
githered in Herefordshire, where whole 
villaves and churches of United Brethren, 
with thelr pastors, weat over ina body to 
Mormonism, Apostle Woodruff baptized 
160 in thirty days, 48 of the number being 
prenchers. At the end of twelve months 
three ences had been formed, with 
some 7,000 members. In June of thia vear 
the first company, of 31, sniled for America, 
1,000 more had fol- 


* 
cone! 


and before it closed 
lowed, 

In 1841, ‘‘hy revelation,” Elders Dyde 
and Pare took their journey to Palestine; 
but found no room for Joseph. On Zion 
an‘ Olivet they sct up «a heap of stones, 
and “with pen, ink, and paper” offered 
for the Tloly Land « consecrating prayer. 
In 1813 emissuries of Smith peuvetrated to 
the islands of the South Pucific. The year 
after the career of the prophet was closed 
by the hands ofa mob; but not until be 
could number vear 100,000 adherents and 
20,000 of them in Nauvoo. During the 
disusters which followed most of the elders 
were called bome, and it was not till after 
the Saints were seated in Salt Lake that 


missioniry work was recommenced In 
SIT “these vallevs of the mountains’ 
were possessed, nnd the vear following, to 
Orson Pratt was appointed the presidency 
of the Britivh mission. Then followed the 
glorious cra for mission work in that 
land Astonishing progress was made 
for fonr years, or until polycamy . was 
proclaimed, in 1858. At that date 30,000 
churchmembers were reckoned: but so 


great was the shock and the scandal that 


many spostatize l, and seme 1,800 were ex- 
communicnted for refusing to receive the 
docirine. What was thea lost has never 


since been regained 
In 1850 the 
France, Germany, the Scandinavian coun- 


elders of ‘‘Israel” entered 


tries, Italy, Switzerland, and the Sand- 
wich I-londs, end the Look of Mormon 
wis translated into five lancunges. In 1852 
the elders made their advent into the West 
Indies, British Guiana, Gibraltar, Malta, 
South Afviea, Ceylon, Hiudustan, Siam, 
China, and Australia. In most of these 


countries they received little for their pains 
and soon retired. In 1853-4 Prussia and 
Austria received and with goveromenta) 





violence rejected the messengers of Brig- 
ham Young. Since that date few new fields 
have been occupied and mission-work is 
mainly confined to four or five regions. 

During the last five years from Utah have 
been sent something over 800 elders, or at 
the average rate of about 160a year. In 
1880, the semi-centennial of the Mormon 
Church, the number rose to 216. Last year 
it was 189, and besides 79 were seot to 
Arizona; but for the most part not to 
preach, but to colonize, Of these 800 more 
than one-third (284) were assigned to the 
United States, 111 to the South; one-fourth 
(219) to Great Britain, to Scandinavia 114, 
to the Sandwich Islands 17, »nd to New 
Zenlund 18. In 1880, 89 were sent to the 
British Isles, 83 to Senndinavian countries, 
48 to the South, and 83 to the North; and 
last yeur, to Holland 1, to Germuny 8, to 
Sandwich Islands 6, to New Zealand 9, to 
tte Southern States 66, to the Northerp 
States 83, to Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark 35, and to England, Scotland, and 
Wales89, or in all 189. Tuking the average 
duration of an elder’s term ns two years, 
we have a total of about 400 Mormon 
missionaries abrond at any given date, 

As tothe number that “ gather” year by 
year, or the total of conversions from the 
bezinning, in 1830. the facts are not easy to 
get. In 1849 wus organize! the Perpetual 
Emigration Fund, whose design was and 
is to help poor saints to reach the sacred 
soil of Utah, by paying a part or the whole 
of their emigrating expenses, and taking a 
note for the same, with interest at 10 per 
cent. From this Fund some $60,000 a year 
are cxspended. In those days the usual 
route was via New Orleans and the Mis- 
souri to Council Bluffs, thence across the 
plains. In 1854 about 3,000 were ** gath- 
ered.” In 1856 came the climax of emi- 
gration, and then it was that the fatal hand- 
cart scheme was by “revelation” devised. 
From 1840—54, or in 15 years, 21,911 crossed 
the sea and the mountains, Between 1840 
nud 1860, 28,740 had entered the Land of 
Promise. Within tho next decade some 
25,000 more took ship from Europe to Balt 
Lake, aud not far from the same number 
between 1870 and 1882, or in all, from the 
first ship-load, in 1840, say about 85,000, 
The anvual increase from emigration is not 
far from 2,000, 

RR 


NONCONFORMIST papers have gathered up 
{nto a formidable teble the results of a census 
of attendance at public worship fu cities, 
towns, and districts of England and Wales. 
The statistics muke havoc of the claims that 
the Church of Eugland is the Church of the 
people. The returns embrace a great variety 
of cities aud boroughs, from Liverpool, with a 
population of 552,425, down to Mexborough, 
with only 6,111 inhabitants, a number of still 
smaller places reckoned together, and some 
few rural parishes and villages, with an aggre- 
gate population of 3,620,200. The total uum- 
ber of churches, chapels, and buildings used 
for public worship enumerated is 2,976, the 
accolwmodation they provide (statistics of 
which are ip several causes wantiug) is 1,243,- 
820 sittings. The total morning altendance 
amounts to 586,083; afternoon attendance, 52,- 
805; evening attendance, 663,731; making an 
exgreyate of 1,303,120, A careful estimate 
wakes the number of separate worsbipers 
1,062,521. The Church of England provides 
451, U89 sittings, leading the denominations in 
this respect, and Las of the aguregute of at- 
tendance 503,556. The Anylican aud Catholic 
eburches and the Salvation Army are the only 
organizat.ous whieh report a larger attendance 
thav sittings. ‘The Wesleyans have 168,157 sii- 
tings and 159. 487 utteudants. The general cov- 
clusions drawn from the retuius by the on- 
cunmjor mist are: 


‘That, while the religious accommodation Is, 
on the average, equal to the wants of oniy 
ebe-third of the aggregate population, the at- 
ten a ce at the moot numerousty-attended 
service is equal Ouly to about oue-Lalf the 
sittings provided 5 

‘That the estimated number of sepatate 
worshipers during the Suuday ts iu the pro- 
pertion of 24.5 per cent. of the population 
3,021,200) 

‘That in about 100 small towns and rural 
parishes the Lotal attendances were ty the pro 
portion of 42.2 per cent. Clhusch of En laud, 
and 57.8 per ceut. for all other religious 
bodles ; 

* That in the places specified 38.66 per cent. 
of the agyregate worshipers atiended the 
eburches of the Establishment, aud 61.34 per 
cent. those belouging te outside religivus 
bodjes ; 

“That sext io number to the Church of 
England are the Wesleyan Methodists, wiih 
12.5 per cent. of the whule attendances, the 
entire Methodist family representing neariy 
one-fourth of the whole. Next in order come 


_the Congregationalists, followed by the Bap- 
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tists, who also are, strictly speaking, Congre- 
gationalists, T. ver Baptises and Prdo- 
Baptists number 207, or about one-sixth. 
The Salvation Army atteudances were 72,724, 
nearly one-half the Wesleyans.” 


Tas summary of Baptist statistics, pub- 
lished in advance of the Baptist Year Book, 
show an increase of about 40,000 members in 
1881—less than one-fourth of the reported in- 
crease for 1880. The total of members is 
2,836,022, which embraces Southern as well as 
Northern Baptists. Of the ten states which 
report upward of 100,C00 members only one is 
Northern, Georgia lends, with 233,975, and 
Virginia follows, with 208,050. We give 
fiyures for these ten states for 1880 and 1881: 






1880, 1881. 

GeOrGlA....ceccee coccecee 235,881 233,975 
i 207,550 203.00 
North Carolina......... 172,951 192,658 
Alabama... ...ccccces ee 164,784 167.6650 
Kentucky... .......00.. 163,606 162,423 
South Carolina.... 140,412 150,703 
Missicsippi ... .... 122,369 126.984 
New Yor®......ccccseees 114,004 113.842 
Temmessee...........++06 110.847 110.877 
TeOxXAS.........0006 ecccese 17,57 108,340 

Total.. 1,539,702 1,575,611 


It wil be seen from the footings of these 
tables that the net gain, 35,909, is small per- 
centage of Increase op more than a million and 
a half; but ft leat@s of the total increase of 
39,695 only 3,786 to distribute among all the 
remaining etates and territories as thelr net 
gain forthe year. In sixteen states and ter- 
ritories besides New York, Kentucky, and 
Virginia there were net losses as follows: 





Vir gimia. ..ccccccccccccccccccess o- 
BOntuck y........ccesseees eoccece 


Total in 10 states........s00+0...13,468 


The number of associations is 1,155, a gain of 
25; of churches, 26,378, a gain of 313; of or- 
dained ministers, 16,514, a decrease of 82; of 
baptisms, 81,570, a falling off of 21,154 


.+eeThe vote by the presbyteries of the 
United Presbyterian Church on the overture 
concerning the repeal of the law forbidding the 
use of instrumental musie in public worship 
has been takea thus far in eleven of the sixty- 
one presbyteries. The result is 184 votes in 
favor of repeal to 122 against. Nine of the 
presbyteries give a majority for and two give 
a majority against repeal. In the “otal vote 
against repeal elders considerably outuumber 
miulsters. 


....After @ great deal of diplomatic corre- 
spondence, the proposed Spanish pilgrimage 
has been abandoned, according to the wishes 
Of the Pope. Those having it in charge would 
not yleld the coutrol to the Spanish prelates, 
and {it was seen that ft would partake of a 
political character under the conduc: of Sefior 
Nocedal. ‘The abandonment of the scheme 
gives the Spanish ministry great satisfaction. 


«»--Bishop W. M. Wightman, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Oburch, South, died last week, 
in Obarleston, 8.C., after a long illness. He 
was born in that city,in 1808; joined the church 
in 1824 and the South Carolina Conference in 
1828; became presiding elder, was then enc- 
cessively editor, president of Waffcrd Col 
lege, chaneellor of the Southern University, 
and was elected bishop in 1866, 


...-A cable dispatch of February 16th from 
Rome says: 

‘The Pope has sddressed a very grave letter 
to the Italian bishops, commanding them, in 
view of the dangers surrounding the Church, 
to Increase their activity, to encourage Cath- 
olie societies among the laite, to. dev-lop the 
Catholic prea-, and to advocate boluly the 
ew poral independence of the Pope.” 

t 


....The religious interests of Yale College 
are sald to be encouraging. The majority of 
the last entering class—80 out of 150—are pro- 
fessing Christians. Their pastor speaks well 
of the general attendance at prayer-meetings 
and of the general attevtion to preaching. 


...-In the negotiations between Ruasta and 
the Vatican the former requires as the price 
of peace and liberty for the Church of Rome 
in Poland that it sh"! not pretend to be called 
national and that the Pontiff shall use re- 
ligious sentiment to foster Slavism. 


ese The bill reported by the German Com- 
mittee on Ecclesiastical Laws rejects almost 
the whole measure in the foam proposed by the 
Government. 


r’ 
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Missions, 

Tue Ce¥le very promptly tnformed us of the 
returp and success of the journey of Mr. Rich- 
ards and party to Umzila’s capitaj, on behalf 
of the American Board. The next number of 
the Missionary Herald will contain a letter 
from Mr. Richards, taking up the account of 
bis journey where his previous letier, printed 
last December, left it. He was proceeding 
quietly and with little difficulty toward the 
cuplial. His first detention was at the border 
of the king’s territory. There he was met by 
one of Umzila’s officers, an Induna, named Masi- 
kewana, who told bim that no white man could 
enter the kingdom, under pain of death, until 
the king had becn officially informed and had 
granted permission. 80 be refused to allow 
the party to pass untilhe could send to Uwzila. 
In due time, thirty-seven days, permistion to 
j roceed came, and August 27th the party set 
out. Reaching the Subi River, they followed it 
thirty miles, and then struck into tbe wilder- 
nese direct for Umzila’s kraal, ‘ney suffered 
intensely iu the jungle for want of tuod and 
water, but emerged trom it, afier a terrible 
experience of thiee days, intu a high and beau- 
titulcountry. No event of special importance 
oceurred until the party were wiihina day's 
march of their destination, when Mr. Richards 
was stricken down witb fever, which caused a 
delay of tweuty days. The expedition Gnally 
arrived at the kraul October luth. Says dir 
RicLards: 

“The pame of Umzila among the natives ts 
Uyawoudwa. Lis subjects uever call Lim by 
bis right name. ‘Le nume of his kiaal is 
Umoya muble— #.¢., ‘a buven of fair winds.’ 
To my great surprise, | found Umz.la.'located 
xonth of the Umswaiiza Kiver. There is a range 
of mountains just south of the Umswaliza, 
anda smallriver (withouta pame on Buives’s 
map) at the south of there mountalus, which 


flows to the east and then odrib into the Um- 
ewaliza. Umzila is locaied ona Very ex.en-ive 








plain on the south bank of this river. The 
ueme of this river is Miigwayama. ‘be plain 


is fifteen hundred feet high ty my aucrod 
which gave the same as Buines’s. The day t 
reuched the king’s kraal be sent four pots of 
pombe (native beer) and two goats. 1 was not 
allowed a hut in the royal harem, so | was 
obliged to live ip my tent under a large tree, 
At four pv. M. of the first day the king rent for 
me; aud I went to see bim, taking witb me oue- 
half of the goods for Umzila’s present. 

“1 found the king sitting under a larve tree, 

and one of bis Indunas with him, I spread a 
tine blue blanket for him to sit on; but be mace 
me sit op it, saying the ‘yround was accus- 
tomed’ to him. Umazija ls the foacst-looking 
bieck man I have evert‘seen His face is ful 
of intelligence and is genuinely pleasant, He 
is tall, somewbat spare in flesh, yet Le is well- 
proportioned aud wight be called a hand ome 
gentleman in apy couvtry,if gentlemen ever 
are bandsome. I told him my whole story at 
once—who sent me, what for, and what I ex- 
pected himtodo, Hlelistened very attentively, 
and at the close said he would call Magajou, 
his chief [nduna, and, having taiked with him, 
in a few days he would return wie an answer. 
The hext day it rained bard aildsy, and for two 
days more the water came so fast that we were 
nearly swept out of ourtent, The rainy season 
hed commenced inearnest, However, the rain 
did not deter Umzila from remembering us, for 
about ten in the morning he sent down four 
fine three-year old bullocks, telling us to shoot 
ove immediately for food. I chose the finest, 
of course, and we had plenty of food that day, 
The next morning he sent two tusks of ivory, 
to say ‘good-morning’ with. Oue welgied 
twenty pounds and the other six pounds. The 
weather did not clear till Saturday, and he rent 
word he would see me that day ; but he did not 
come, and [ sent word that. I would not see 
him the nett day (Sunday). So our final meet- 
ing was held oo Mouday morning, the 17th of 
October.” 
The result of his conversation with the 
king was that the latter sent greeting to the 
American Board and an invitation for tive mis- 
siovaries and their families to come to his 
kingdow and begin work at once. The returv. 
to Durban occupied 46 days. 


“T began the return march early on the 
morning of the 18th of October. he coun- 
try is quite like Natal—hiily, heathy, and very 
stony for three days this side of Umzila. The 
king gave me four stout fellows as guides to 
Makupi, where the late Captain Wybrar ts died, 
a four-dave march from Umz las. Ove day 
out from Makrpi I met Mr. W. J. Maveo. en- 
gineer of the Wybrante expedition. Te had 
been deserted by the only surviving member of 
the party, Captain Owen.of Natal.and he was 
making his way upto Makupi.to bring the 
body of Captain Wybrants. waited for him 
one day.togo to Makupi,and Mr. Jourdan 
went with him. Thev found the body already 
taken, and Mr. Mayeo joined my party, to 
return to Chiluwan. We had journeved bat 
one day in company when I wastaken with 
feverand was cerried fn a hammock all the way 
to Chiluwan. Mr. Maveo took charge of tle 
men and he wasanexcellent manager. Food 
and water were very scarce all the wav. We 
came in as neara direct line ac we could, end 
reached Chiluwan on the 2d of November. 
There { began to gain strencth and was able 
to walk about in a few days.” ° 

....-A conference of the Protestant mis- 
sionaries of Japan is to be held in Osaka, from 
April 16th to 2tst, 1883. There are now in 
Japan 78 merried male missionar‘es, 10 un- 
married male missionaries, 48 unmarried fe- 
male missionaries, 35 stations, 4 outstations, 
8 organized churches, 3,408 adult converts. 
87 ordained native pastors, 116 unordained 
native preachers. Last year 18,000,000 pages of 
the New Testament and portions were sold for 
$15, 006. ' 








‘February 28, 1882] 
The Sunday-school. 
LESSONS FOR MARCH Sth. 


CHRIST BTILLING THE TEMPE3T.—Manx 
1v, 35—4L 





Nores.—“ On that day."—The same day tn 
which be had been giving his disciples the par- 
ables of the Kingdom cf Heaven. * Ti.to 
the other side.’—Into the region of Perma, 
where he might rest and escape the multitudes. 
——" Even as he was.”’—With no special 
preparation for a jourvey. * The baat," — 
A heavy fishing-boat, It was vot decked over, 
butopen. It was wide, and socomparatively safe 
in orshinary storms. ** Other boats.”"—Some 
of them were probably 6lled with people who 
wished to follow him, while others were bent 
on business or tra:le. 
wid."—The word for storm implies also dark- 
ne-s and reip ** Into the boet.”” —The open 
boat would ship seas in a severe storm. 
* Asleep on a cu-hion.”—Lle was very tied and 
would not easily awake, The cushion or mat 
covered the reuts in the stern. ** And they 
awake him,”—They were in the middle or front 
of the boat, rowing. ———"* Cumest thou not #"— 
It has been finagined that the speakers were 
hired rowers ; but there ts no reason for this. 
The disciples were themselves used to thelabor 
of rowing and their want of faith was quite 
patur:.}. * Jeuce, be still."— ‘lhe word 
“* Peace  cominands silence from the roaring, 
whi'e the words **be still”? perhaps are more 
definite, forbidding the sturm to destroy. 
* Fearful,” “ feared» —These two words have 
a ditferent meaning in the Greek—the first 
being, rather, corardly and the secoud meaning 
fear in veneral, 

Justi u.t.ou.—Men must have rest, a6 well as 
work. God rested on the seventh dsy. Jesus 
rested when he was weary. Ile could not 
teach among the crowds all the time. He 
needed it the more because he taught on the 
Sabbath. 

When the multitude were sent away, they 
were not sent to perish without the Gospel 
They bad bad iustruction enough to save them, 
If they perished, it would be their fault. Christ 
could not be beseeching aud teaching the 
saipe people all the time. 

They took him “even as be was.” Tle did 
not need to make a long toilet or get bis lug- 
yave ready. He bad no trunks, but went 
much as Gen.Grautis said to have gone on 
one of his campaigns, with no bagyage but a 
tooth bruth. He bad pot where to lay his bead. 
We make quite too much of our fanciful 
wants, the demands of a false civilization. 

It is pleasant Lo know that there were other 
little boais with that which carried Jesus, and 
that they must bave shared in the blessing of 
the calming of the storm, even though the 
miracle was not for them. Nowadays God’s 
Diessing of bix Chureh blesses the millions who 
do not belun, to ft. but who are in proximity 
toit. The Caurcu bas produced a Christian 
civilization in which everybody shares, even 
those that hate the Church. But for the 
Church, those that atggeck it would scarcely 
have inherited the edGcation by which they 
would have been able to write their hostility. 

Jesus was man, Joln tells us that Jesus 
wept. Mark bere tells us that Jesus slept. 
le had our physical weaknesses and trials and 
temptations, * yet without sia.” 

A good conscience, with the exhaustion of 
hard, honest work, will fnsure sound sleep. 
Jesus slept in a storm. He slept because it 
was his time to sleep. The others were on 
wateb. It wus their busivesstocare for the 
boat. 

Jesus was truly a miracleworker. In sucha 
miracle as calming the waves there was no 
chance for imagination. The miracle was tre- 
mendous aud beyond question and adapted 
to excite the profoundest surprise and assui- 
auce. 

They did right to awake Jesus. We must 
always do all we can, anc then ask belp from 
God. 

It is very easy to be cowardly in this world. 
The obsiacles seem very bigto us and Jesus 
seems asicep. It often seems to the weary, 
troubl-d sou! that it has been forsaken and 
God himself bas closed bis eyes. But it is not 
60. 

Jesus does not forget. Tle can be trusted. 
Te lets us be tried for our good, but he rules 
above the storw and lets it blow ouly so far as 
is best. 

How strange that people will not trust in 
the love and goodness of God ; that they donot 
yet nave faith. God hae loved us, given us 
inuumerable mercies of this life; has given us 
then bis 8on to teach us and die for us; has 
proved bis love and care in every imaginable 
way; and sti] he has to ask us“ Have ye nut 
yet faith 2° 


There is something Ration than fearing 
Jesus, We may love him, because we may 
truet bim. Le loves us. If we do not love 
God, we oughtto be very fearful. Bus why 
Should we fear one who loves us? 
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Washington. 


Tus Senate has passed much of tts time 
during the past week in debate and but few 
measures of importance were acted upon. On 
Monday the senators were treated to an ad- 
dress by Senator Dawes on Civil Service Re- 
form, Senator Pendleton following on the same 
subject. A number of topics were brought up 
for discussion on the ensuing days, the most 
important being the anti-polygamy agitation, 
which drew out earnest remarks from a num- 
ber of speakers. The Anti-polygamy Bill was 
passed by a viva voce vote on Thursday. The 
new Taiff and Arrears of Pensions Bills were 
also considered and it is thought that the 
latter will be indefinitely *‘shelvea."” An un- 
usually large batch of nominations were sent 
to the Senate by the President, the majority of 
which have been confirmed. On Friday the 
Senate adjourved until Mouday. 

As was expected, the House of Repre- 
sentatives have been unusually busy during 
the past week in considering the Apportion- 
ment Bill. Many suggestions were made and 
a number of amendments submitted, various 
members speaking at length iv favor or in op- 
position of the projected methods. On Thurs- 
day, by a vote of 162 to 104 the number of 
representatives was fixed at 325. The vote 
wasin great measure a partisan one, the Re 
publicans, with one exception, all voting inthe 
affirmative; but the fact that twenty-one Demo- 
cratic members voted with them shows that 
there isa great element of fairness tn the dis- 
tribution. Itisthonght that the bill in its en- 
tirety will be sent to the Senate ina very few 
days, and there is little doubt of its being 
pussed, though the vote is expected to be 
cluser than in the House. The House did not 
adjourn with the Senate on Friday. as is ordin- 
arily its custom, and on Saturday the Urgency 
Deficiency Bill, appropriating $1,850,000 for 
carrying on the public business in several of 
the executive depart ments, was duly considered 
and passed, after which the House adjourned 
until Monday. 





«++. The first state dinner of the present Ad- 
ministration was given at the White House on 
Thursday evening list, President Arthur enter- 
taining the members of the diplomatic corps 
and their wives. The entertainment was de- 
clared to have been one of the most brilliant 
ever held in the Executive Mansion. The 
rooms were filled with a profusion of flowers, 
the floral decorations being of striking and 
beautiful designs. The Marine Band was 
stationed in the vestibule and performed at 
intervals during the entertainmeut. At the 
close of the dinner the President and his guests 
repaired to the residence of Secretary Freling- 
buysen, where a largely-attended reception 
was held. 


«.-.The House bas passed a bill granting a 
pension of $5,000 a year to the widow of Prest- 
dent Garfield. It ie said that Mrs. Scoville, 
Guiteau’s sister, bas written to Mrs. Garfield 
requestiag ber intercession for the condemned 
aseasin; but that Mrs. Gerfield, while disclaim- 
ing any malice toward the slayer of ber hus. 
band, declines to be brought before the public 
in connection with the case. 

«eee Lhe resignation of Justice Hunt, of the 
United States Supreme Court, has been ac- 
cepted, and President Artbur is expected to 
nomiuate a successor during the present week, 


o-.-On Saturday the Fiske Jubilee Singers 
visited the White House and paid their re- 
spects’ to President Arthur, singing one of 
their selections before leaving, 


+...Sergeant Mason, who attempted to shoot 
Guiteau, while guarding the jail, in August last, 
was brought before @ court martial for trial on 
Munday, the 20th. 


-+e-President Arthor devotes his Mondays 
entirely to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness, receiving no visitors on those duys. 


Mews of the Week, 


A CONFLAGRATION, attended with the loss 
of sixteen lives and the serious injury of over 
fifty persons, occurred at Chester, Pa., on 
Friday last. An old family mansion, which 
was being used as a tenement’ house for col- 
ored people and also occupied by a manufac- 
turer of firewo.ks, took fire, and while efforts 
were being made to subdue the flames the 
whole structure was blown to pieces by the ex- 
plosion of some chemical substances used in 
the manufaciure of pyrotechnics. The loss of 
life and the number lojured was subsequeutly 
ascerteined as above. The military academy 
in the same city was also destroyed by fire on 
the presious night, the loss amounting to 
$200,000. 


.---Almost the entire business portion of 
the city of Haverhill, Mass., was destroyed by 
fire on “Friday night. Eighty shoe firms were 
burned out and the banks ard sevesal public 
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buildings destroyed, the tote] damage to prop- 
erty being placed at over $2,000,000. It is also 
feared that some lives were lost, though vo 
estimate is fixed upon the number. Several 
other towns in Massachusetts were also visited 
by destructive conflagrations on the same 
night. 

-.--Mr. Gladstone, in a speech on Home 
Rule in the British House of Commons, on 
Thursday last, claimed that the wisest way of 
meeting that movement was to ask the Irish 
members to formulate their guaranties for 
maintaining the supremacy of the Central Par- 
Hament. The Times and other papers attack 
Mr. Gladstone’s decentralization policy. The 
Hlome Rulers are greatly encouraged. 

«ese The coroner’s inquest held in connection 
with the recent burning of the old Word build- 
ing has brought in a verdict charging Mr. 
Orlando B. Potter, the owner of the building, 
with criminal negligence. Mr. Potter gave bail 
to appear before the grand jury. Another vic- 
tim of the fire is added to the list, a tenant 
having died from the effects of cold contracted 
on the day of the disaster. 

.... The steamer ** Bahama,” plying between 
New York and be West Indies, foundered in a 
gale on February 10th. Two boats left the 
vessel, and one, in command of the captain, was 
capsized, the twenty-one occupants being lost. 
The other boat-crew were picked up by e pass- 
ing vessel and brought to New York. 

...-The Balkan insurrection has come to a 
standstill for the present. The Austrians still 
complain that Russians are supporting the 
insurgents. The Panslavists near the Czar are 
inclined for war and sympathize with the in- 
surgents. It is said that General Skobeleff 
will join them. 

...-England and France have sent a joint 
note to the powers explaining their attitude on 
the Egyptian question. The European cabinets 
are sald to be working together to remove the 
troubles prevailing in Egypt. The Egyptian 
suldiery are said to be growing impatient. 

....A story comes from Buenos Ayres by 
way of London to the effect that Peruvians, 
under Colonel Mas, have murdered 300 foreign- 
ers, including the Frencb consul, at Pisco. 


...-Governor Cornell, of New York, has pro- 
claimed Greenwood, in Steuben County, as be- 
ing in a estate of insurrection, certain persons 
there resisting the payment of taxes. 

...-France is said to be anxious to reconvene 
the Monetary Conference, while Mr. Gladstone 
is opposed to sending an English representa- 
live. 

...eThe Tammany members of the New 
York Legislature have broken the deadlock by 
voting with the Republicans, 

....TWO infernal machines exploded ta 
Edinburgh, on Wednesday of last week, injur- 
ing eight persons. 

..-. French companies are being employed by 
the Shah of Persia to build railroads in bis 
domiuions. 

....-Numerous ice-gorges and floods ere re- 
portell in various parts of the country. 

....East Roumania and Bulgaria are agitat- 
ing for constitutional changes. 

...-New frauds have been discovered in the 
treasurer's office of Newark, N. J. 











GIVE HEED! A cold is often thought to be 
a too trifling matter to claim attention till it 
gets such 2 hold on the lungs as to imperil the 
life of the consumptive patient. Then end not 
until then do many think seriously of relief, 
when it often comes too late. What foolish 
negligence, we say, When a 25-cant bottle of 
Madame Forter's Cough Baleam will give ease, 
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BEST TEACHER A AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 
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ITALIZED. 


Gives vitality te the ine 
sufficient bodily or mental 
growth of children. It 
gives quie& rest, and sleep. 
Physicians have prescribed 
over half a million packs 


Brain and Nerve Food, 
HOSPHITES. 


Restorcs the cnerzy lost by 
nervousness or indigestion, 
relicves lassitude and neurale 
gia. Refreshes the nerves 
tired by worry, excitement, 
or brain fatigue. 


F. CROSBY 00., 666 Cth Av.,1V.¥. 
For sale by Druggists or Mall, $1. 











GENTS WANTED.—A RARE CHANCE TO 
make money rapidly selling our New Book, 


New York, by Sunlight and Gaslight. 


Showing up the New York of to-day, with its palaces, 
ite crowded thoroughfares, its rushing elevated 
trates. ite countless sighte, romance, its mystery, 


te lee 


circulars, giving full table of contents, terms to 
ry & ———_ now Sar wy thos ta 
¢t demand. 

- 68 North Seventh St., Philadely hia, Pa. 
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4 LIGHT sok ner 

* GREAT FuivU 

The grandest thoughts —y the world's gre ber aa 

authors, among whom are me 9 Pe eo 
Forter. Warree Hore. and a. gone 

reh, er, 





WANTED. 
Agente forthe 


Cook, Dr, Dr. MeUgrhy Yr. 
and ovhers. ‘les Pert: ond tei ve we vere. 
ZIEGLER & 


915 Arch Strecis Philadelphing. a, 
WANTED, ® Sumber of persons to learn Tele- 


eoamy: Extra inducements. Ad ess, 
with stamp, 0. . Co., 18 City Hail, Cleveland, 0, 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


KENMORE, 


mb 
has the ance ye ip the city and «7 within + 
paitiag Satance of Depots, New Capitol, and 


Public 
PiRSE-Ch, ee IN EVERY RESPECT. 
roprieto 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan, 
Brondway andiiih Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE. 
BROADWAY AND MADISON 8sQUARE, 
RESTAURANT UNSURPASSED, 
ROOMS 61 VER DAY AND UPWARD. 


This hotel has Sep been newly furnished. Café, 
Bulerd: rooms, and all appulotmenis unequaled, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 
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THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
AND THE BAPTISTS. 





In the early years of the Americun Bible 
Society the Baptists, as well as others, con- 
tributed thelr money to its support. In 
1835 a by-law was passed by the Society 
discriminating against certain versions 
made by Baptist missionaries, and the 
Baptists, all but a very few, considering 
themselves uvjustly excluded from com- 
mon rights in the Society, withdrew from 
itssupport. Weremember how earnestly 
Dr. Leavitt and others, not Baptists, op- 
posed this action of the Society. Four 
years ago, in arevision of the rules, this 
by-law was omitted. This action was re- 
garded by many as an abandonment by the 
Bociety of its previous position, and a circu- 
lar was issued by certain prominent Bap- 
tists declaring that, in their view, no reason 
existed why Buptists should not resume their 
former position in support of the Society; 
but, to test the matter, an application was 
made for aid to circulate the Burmese trans- 
lation of the Bible by Dr. Judson. After 
sone delay, thisapplication has been direct- 
ly refused, the Society adhering to the prin- 
ciple of the by-law of 1885. The antici- 
pated reunion is, therefore, broken off; Dr. 
Howard Osgood, the Baptist member of the 
Society’s Committee on Versions, resigas 
his position; and the alienation .f the Bap- 
tists from co-operation with the Society 
may now be considered permanent. We ar® 





glad to say that again a stroog and able 
minority was opposed to the decision. 

The Burmese version of Dr. Judson, 
who was a man of scholarship as well as 
Christian zeal, is admitted by the English 
Bishop of Rangoon to be ‘‘ a model of idiom- 
atic rendesing avd of faithful and pains- 


taking labor.” The Society condemns it 
merely on the ground that it translates the 
Greek word for baptize by » Burmese word 
meaning immerse, 

That this isa mistranslation the Society 
does not declare, That it is not a legiti- 
mate rendering no true scholar would 
assert. When the late Dean Stanley de- 
clared that ‘‘ on philological grounds it is 
quite correct to translate John the Baptist 
by Jobn the Immerser” he gave the opin- 
ion of the real scholars of all sects. The 
latest standard lexicons—as Cremer’s, 
Wilke’s, and thatof Sophocles—define bap- 
tism as immersion and they give it no 
other meaning. ‘The same thing will be 
seen in the later editions of Liddell & 
Scott. Martin Luther had some skill at 
Bible-translating; but he says that the 
Greek word baptisin ‘‘ Latine potest 
verti mersio,” and old John Calvin, who 
would compare very well with most of the 
Bitle Society’s officials, says ‘‘ Jpsum bap- 
tizandi verbum mergere significat.” No one 
will say that, in revdering into Burmese the 
passage from the Septuagint which says 
that Naaman baptized himself seven times 
in the Jordan, it would be unscholarly to 
translate the éSarricaro by a word meaving 
immerse. No more can it be called up- 
scholarly if, in the account of John’s bap- 
tizing, the same Greek word is rendered by 
the same word in Burmese. When we say 
that the Greek Sarrifw can be legitimately 
translated by immerse, we do not imply that 
it follows that all baptism must be by im- 
mersion, any more than, in translating 
mpcajureno¢e by elder, we assert that no young 
man can be elected to the presbyterial office. 
At worst, the translation immerse might be 
infelicitous, as it might be inofelicitous to 
translate denarius by ‘‘ fifteen cents.” 

The officials of the Society do not charge 
that Dr. Judson’s translation is unscholarly ; 
they condemn it simply because it é# a trans- 
lation. They declare that the Greek word 
shall not be reodered ivto the vernacular; 
but must be transferred from the one lan- 
guage to the otber, simply transliterated 
into the Burmese sentence. They do not 
say that there is no word in the Burmese to 
express the act of Naaman and of Jolin, 
an act so common that one can hardly con- 
ceive a lunguage so meager as not to have 
a word of its own therefor; they do not say 
that some other Burmese word would pre- 
sent the Greek idea better than the word 
Dr. Judson has chosen; they say that the 
Greek word must not be rendered into 
Burmese at all, but simply transferred, so 
that its original meaning shall not be ex- 
pressed. To be consistent, they should for- 
bid anything to be made known of John’s 
place of baptizing at Zuon, near to Salim, 
except thut ‘‘ there was hudata polla there,” 
and of Philip and the Eunuch it should be 
reticently divulged merely that ‘‘they kate- 
based eis the water” and ‘‘auebased ek the 
water.” If it be wrong to give the exact 
meaning of the word denoting a certain 
act, we ought t& becloud the mention of 
the attending circumstances, lest they dis 
close the nature of the act. 

‘7 hen atranslator like Judsonclaims and 
no better scholar stands forth to deny that 
a certain Greck word is adequately rendered 
by a certain Burmese word; for the Society 
to say that the vernacular term shall not be 
used, but that the Greek word, which, of 
course, to the native will be ulterly mean- 
ingless, must be transferred to the Burmese 
page, is to say that the New Testament 
shall not be placed before the Burman as 
clearly as it lay before the eyes 0° the Greek 
peasxnt. The Society is guilty ofthe most 
outrageous obscurantism. It binds its vast 
powers to the work of suppressing a com- 
plete knowledge of the meaning of Holy 
Writ. It plants itself squarely on the posi- 
tion ofthe Church of Rome—tbe position 
that the common people shall not beallowed 
every word of the Scripture’s page, to read 
it with their own eyes and draw from it 
what conclusions they think reasonable; 
but that a portion, at least, of the sacred 
oracles shall merely be doled out to them 
by their spiritual guides. The Society 
says that the meaning of this Greek word 





equivalent word of the vernacular. It must 
be imparted to him only through the ex- 
planations of the missionary. This is not 
the Protestant, but only the Roman Cath- 
olic sysiem of Bible translation. There 
may be weighty reasons in the case of this 
Greek word for transferring it to the Bur- 
mese, as there may be for preferring the 
transferred denarius and presbyter to fifleen 
cents and elder ; but none are evident except 
sectarian ones and our objection is that 
the Society should stringently forbids a 
legitimate translation and requires a trans- 
fer. 

The officials of the Bible Society are 
guilty of reai sectarianism. It is.vain to 
deny that the only objection they have to 
Judson’s translation is that it may have a 
certain effect in certain controversies. But 
what has the Bible Society to do with 
sectarian controversies? If acertain trans- 
lation is inco:rect, let them condemn it. 
But what have they to do witb the question 
how it will affect this or that dispute? Ifa 
certain translation seems to be scholarly, 
they should publish it, no matter whet 
effect it may have on ecclesiastical conflicts. 
The officials of the Society abandon the 
majestic neutrality of scholarship aud the 
love of truth which asks merely whether a 
given version is correct. They stoop to in- 
quire how it will affect the interests of con- 
tending sects. Gentlemen of the big brick 
house, it is nota right thing to do! The 
only question you have a right to ask 
is whether the translation of Dr. Judson is 
faithful to the Greek. If itis not, condemn 
it; if it is, then publish it, no matter what 
parties of controversialists be he)ped or hin- 
dered thereby. You were not appoicted, 
gentlemen, to watch the interests of con- 
tendiag sects, but to circulate correct trans- 
lations of tbe Scriptures; and for you to 
refuse to circulate a given version, not be- 
cavse it is incorrect, but because it may 
have a certain effect on certain controver- 
sies is a violation of the solemn trusts com- 
mitted to your charge. 





SUNDAY OPENING OF LIBRARIES. 


Our correspondent, the Rev. Plato John- 
son, has not the most correct idea of wealth 
when, with his four hundred a year, he 
classes himself as a capitalist with ‘‘my 
frieud Wanderbilt.” Weare not any more 
couvinced by his authority when he pro- 
nounces in favor of the opening of public 
libraries on the Sabbath day. The religious 
prejudices of our people, based on the cus- 
toms of our Puritan ancestors, will be very 
slow to yield on this subject. We confess 
that our own sympathies and prejudgments 
are all against the proposed change. The 
Sabbath, with its rest, is so precious that 
anything which even seems to attack it de- 
serves to encounter instant challenge, if not 
arrest. 

We are not, then, surprised to find the 
clergy of this city as a body opposed to the 
proposition, as indicated by the replies of 
the pastors to whom The Hvening Post has 
sent its inquiry. Twelve of them are 
more or less unfavorable, whilesix favor it. 
Among those who oppose are such weighty 
meu us Dr. William M. Taylor, Dr. Joho 
Hall, Dr. Howard Crosby, Dr. Talbot W. 
Chambers, Dr. William F. Morgan, and 
Father Preston (Roman Catholic); while 
the six who favor it are the three Episco- 
palians, R. H. Newton, J. H. Rylance, and 
F. C. Ewer; the Universalist, J M. Pull- 
min; the Unitarian, Robert Collyer; and 
the Methogational, Dr. Newman, to whom 
siiould be added our colored correspondent, 
Plato Johnson. ? 

It will be instructive to notice the argu- 
meots ov one side or the other. That in 
fuvor of the change is best expressed by 
tbe Rev. R. Heber Newton, who says: 

‘This action should be no grudging con- 
cessiou to the clamor of any class in society, 
no reluctant yielding to a feared spirit of 
invovation. It ought to be taken in simple 
hovesty to our present knowledge of the 
historical significance of the Christian Sun- 
day, of the Hebrew Sabbath, out of which 
it grew, and of the primitive Semitic insti- 
tution of which the Hebrew Sabbath was 
only one, though the highest development. 
It ought to be taken as the restoration of 
the poor man’s day, freed from the grasp 
of greed and the tyranny of toil, for per- 
sonal cultivation and j. yous religion. It 
ought to be taken in reverent loyalty to the 
Carpenter’s Son, who met his death largely 
through his effort to rescue this day of 








“Religion should hasten to stay this 
superstition which robs man ip the name of 
God and blasphemes God in the name of 
man. a 

This argument is clear and strong, being 
based on the history of the Sabbath, our 
Lord’s relations to it, and the purposo of the 
Sabbath as a day of joyful rest, recupera- 
tion, and improvement. The argumenis 
against the action proposed are that it is 
forbidden by the Decalogue (Dr. Hall); that 
it contradicts Cbrist’s example (Dr. Sabine); 
that it would tempt people from church 
(Father Preston); that it is a step to the 
secularizing of Sunday (J. W. Shackelford, 
Dr. Chambers, Dr. Morgan, Cornelius B. 
Smith); and that it would interfere with the 
Sabbath rest of employés (Dr. Hall, R. R. 
Booth, Dr. Taylor, Arthur Brooks, Dr. 
Chambers). . 

The weight of the argument rests on the 
two last considerations. Says Dr. Crosby: 

“If libraries and museums took care of 
themselves, as green fields do, I would be 
in favor of baving them open on Sunday; 
but, as they require the services of tt: nd- 
ants, who are kept from an independent use 
of the sacred day, 1 am opposed to such 
opening.” 

We confess that we fail tosec the strength 
of this argument. The green fields acces- 
sible to the New York poor do not take care 
of themselves on Sunday. Every par, 
large or small, requires its attendants, 
called policemen, and we do not suppose 
any of these ministers would have them 
closed for that reason. The strects cannot 
he kept open without employing men to 
keep order in them; but that is no reason 
for closing them. Some men must work 
on Sunday for the geveral good, and the 
only question is: How many? We remem- 
ber that a few years ago the churches op- 
posed Sunday ferriage, because it required 
men to work on the Sabbath. They were 
wrong and had to yield. Then came the 
crusade of the churches against Sunday 
milk-carts, Again they were wrong and 
had to yield. Then came their opposition to 
Sunday horse-cars, Again they were wrong 
and had to yield. In all these things the 
churches have proved themselves the 
enemies of the public comfort aud 
have injured themselves with the 
people by their attitude and their 
forgetfulness of the trenchant divine 
principle that the Sabbath was mide for 
man, and not man forthe Sabbath. We 
very seriously fear that the vburches are 
now making a similar disastrous mistake. 
Of course, as in all such cases, the labor 
should be so distributed that every man 
should have his regular day of rest, a thing 
which is quite feasible; and Sunday labor 
should be reduced to a minimum, a rule 
which would open the libraries only on 
certain hours, when the peop!e are not ip 
church. 

Much more serious is the objection that 
the proposed action will bea step toward 
secularizing the Sabbath. That would be 
an untold evil; but the protection against 
that danger is not by sestricting the com- 
fort of the community, but by the persist- 
ent work of the Church in instilling Chris- 
tian principles, and that by persuasion, and 
not by force. In the long run, this is the 
only protection possible. Moral and not 
physical influences must control. Nor 
does it follow, because one reads a bovk 
in bis own private library or in a pub- 
lic one, that he must favor the opening 
of the shops and factories. Common sense 
should control in these things. Because 
you pare your nails, it does not follow that 
you pledge yourself to cut off your arm, 
The Sabbath must be a day of rest. But 
taat it may bea day of rest and religious 
privilege tothe multitude a few must work— 
preachers, sextons, milkmen, ferrymen, 
car-drivers, and perhaps librarians, The 
most serious objection to the opeping of 
libraries and museums on Sunday is the 
probability that the public which is to be 
benefited thereby does not care to visit 
them, and this question of fact should be 
carefully considered. What most concerns 
us isthat the Church shall not seem to be 
making itself the enemy of the public, which 
believes in Sunday rest, but does not believe 
in puritanical restraint. As we forecast the 
future, it is only a question of time 
when the libraries and museums shall 
be opened. It has got to come, what 








ever the opposition of the Church, 
because it affords a simple and innocent 
and helpful way of spending the day of rest 
for those who are occupied with long, hard 
toil during the week. It has got to come, 
because it gives the poor what the rich have 
in their homes. After all, Plato Johnson 
is right in saying that the rich man in his 
private study takes a book from his shelves 
on Sunday afternoon and reads it, and no 
fault is found. It is bard to make it seem 
right to forbid the poor man to do the same 
thing, on the ground that it is a sin. If 
such respect of persons is Christian, we 
must not be surprised that ‘‘the masses” 
are becoming hostile to the Church. 





CHURCH PROPERTY. 


A CORRESPONDENT Calls our attention to 
a statement in THe INDEPENDENT week 
before last to the following effect: ‘‘It is 
not true that church property is public pro- 
perty, or that it belongs to the community, 
any more than the property of a bank cor- 
poration belongs to the community. It is 
private property, in every instance owned 
and controlled as to its uses either by indi- 
viduals or ‘& religious society.” We said 
this in answer to the argument that church 
property, being “‘ public property,” should 
not be taxed, and we still say the same 
thing. 

By ‘‘ public property” we meant proper- 
ty which civil sociely, as a body politic, 
owns and controls for its own purposes, 
as state-houses, court-houses, juils, poor- 
houses, public-school buildings, cte. ‘The 
title to these structures is vested in the 
state as a political whole, or in civil subdi- 
visions of the state, as counties, towns, 
cilies, and school-districis, All such pro- 
perty is public property. Society, as a 
political orgunization, is the owner and, 
through its constituted agents, controls the 
asc. 

Privute property, ou the other hand, is 
not thus owned by society, but is owned by 
individuals or civil corporations, that are 
created and exist under the authority of 
law. This is the cardinal point of distinc- 
tion between public and private property. 
well understood in the ordinary forms of 
speech, as well as legally recognized. The 
state cannot take such property for public 
use without a just compensation. It does 
not belong to the state; but it does belong 
to individuals, or to civil corporations cre 
ated by the state, und the control of it, sub- 
ject to the regulations of law, is vested in 
the hands of its owners. They have the 
proprietorship and the use, and the law pro- 
tects them therein. 

A bank corporation owns a building for 
banking purposes. That baok is a private 
corporation, and the building is the prop- 
erty of the bank as such. A religious so- 
ciety incorported under law owns an edifice 
for religious worship. That society is an- 
other private corporation, and the editice 
belongs to it as property, and that, too, as 
really as does a bank building belong to a 
bank corporation. The property in each 
case is private property and in each case is 
controlled by its owners. The policy in 
this country is to let banking associations 
build and own their own banks, and re- 
ligious societies build and own their own 
church edifices. The state builds neither 
and owns neither, and sets up no claim of 
ownership in either, judging it best in both 
cases to leave the matter to private owner- 
ship and control. Banking will be best 
done as a private business; and so religion 
will be best conducted and managed when 
the state leaves its friends to take charge of 
its interests, to pay its bills, and build and 
own their own religious edifices. This is 
the theory of the American people and we 
have no doubt of its correctness. 

This correspondent, however, says tbat, 
if a bank corporation is dissolved, its assets 
may be divide’ among the stockholders, 
If a church corporation should sell its 
building, there can be no division of the 
proceeds among the corporators, but these 
“* proceeds must be held as an inalienable 
endowment for religious purposes.” Sup- 
pose this to be granted, and what then? 
Does it prove that church property is pub- 
lic property? Not at all. It does not 
change the fact that the actual ownership 
of this property is in a private religious cor- 
poration, and not in the general public. 
This fundamental fact still remains. 















Ordinarily, church property is created by 
a gift of individuals to a religious society for 
certain defined purposes; and the accept- 
ance of the gift by the society involves the 
legal element of uses and trust. The law, in 
the light of this fact, will not permit the 
property to be diverted from the uses in- 
tended by the donors when the gift was 
made. The gift is an absolute one and the 
law says that the intention of the gift 
and the acceptance shall control the use. 
Thisis the reason why a religious society 
cannot do anything it pleases with the 
property which it owns; but is restrained 
to defined uses by the general law of uses 
and trust. The same law applies equally 
to any parallel case. 

Suppose, however, that a religious society 
should be organized and incorporated, and 
that subscribers should contribute money- 
for the erection of a church edifice, to be 
owned by the society, with the express 
stipulation at the time of the subscription 
that a majority of the members should 
have the right to dissolve the society, and 
that, in the event of such dissolution, the 
corporate property should he divided pro 
rata among the subscribers or their legal 
representatives. Such a contract between 
the subscribers and the society would be 
unusual, but it would not be illegal; and, 
ifa church were built with funds contrib- 
uted under such a contract, then the disso- 
lution of the society would carry back the 
assets, after the payment of all lawful 
debts, to the subscribers or their legal rep- 
resentatives, just as really as the dissolution 
of a bank corporation carries back its 
assets to the stockholders. 

The difference between a bank corpora- 
tion and achurch corporation is not that 
the property of the former is private and 
that of the latter is public. ‘The difference, 
asto the matier in hand, is that in the one 
case the law of organization contemplates 
in a certain contingency a division of cor 
porate assets among stockholders, and that 
ordinarily, in the other case, such is not the 
fact. In the one case stock is bought and 
certificates therefor are received; and in 
the other money is ordinarily given out and 
out to a religious society, and, being ac- 
cepted by the society, carries wb it the ele- 
ment of uses and trust. 
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HEAD-TAX ON IMMIGRANTS. 





Tue legislature of this state, on the 28th 
of last May, passed two separate acts, one 
of which was entitled ‘‘An Act for the in- 
spection of alien emigrants and their effects 
by the Commissioners of Emigration.” This 
act authorized and directed these commis- 
sioners to inspect the persons and effects of 
all persons arriving by vessel at the port of 
New York from any foreign country. The 
other act, entitled ‘‘Au Act to raise money 
for the execution of the inspection laws of 
the State of New York,” imposed a tax of 
one dollar on every alien passenger coming 
to the port of New York by vessel from any 
foreign port, and required the tax to be paid 
to the chamberlain of the city by the master, 
owner, agent, or consignee of every such 
vessel within twenty-four hours after the 
arrival thereof. 

The object of these two acts, taken to- 


gether and passed on the same day, 
was to collect a head-money tax on 
immigrants arriving by vessel at 


the port of New York, and in this way ob- 
tain the means for defraying the expenses 
of the Commissioners of Emigration, and 
thus avoid imposing the burden of this ex- 
pense upon the people of this state. ‘he 
Constitution provides that ‘‘ no state shall, 
without the consent of Congress, lay any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, ex- 
cept what may be absolutely necessary for 
executing its inspection laws,” which im- 
plies that such imposts or duties may, with- 
out the consent of Congress, be imposed 
for this purpose. The legislature of this 
slate sought to bring its legislation within 
tbe constitutional exception by first enact- 
ing a law for the inspection of alien immi- 
grants arriving by vessel at the port of New 
York, and then by enacting a law imposing 
a head-tax on every such immigrant, to pay 
the expense of such inspection. 

This was an ingevious device to give the 
tax the appearance of constitutionality, but 
not ingenious enough, as Judge Blatchford, 
of this city, holds, to gain the end. He 
has recently passed judgment 


upon 
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this legislation and pronounced it un- 
constitutional, because it is an attempt, 
under the disguise of an inspection 
law, to regulate commerce with for- 
elgn nations, which power belongs exclu- 
sively to Congress. The inspection laws 
referred to in the Constitution relate, as the 
Judge holds, to imports and exports which 
are merchandise, and not to persons, whc 
are not imports or exports in the sense of 
the Constitution; and, hence, a tax on per- 
sons to defray the expenses of inspecting 
persons does not come within the excep- 
tion and is a direct interference with a 
power that belongs exclusively to Congress. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that 
Judge Blatchford, in declaring the law to 
be null and void, has correctly expounded 
the Constitution, and that the Supreme 
Court of the United States would sustain 
his decision, should the case be carried to 
that Court, 

What, then, shall be done? Shall the 
State of New York, at whose metropolitan 
port nine tenths of all the foreign immi- 
grants make their entrance into this country, 
continue the exceedingly useful and philan- 
throphic work hitherto performed by the 
Commissioners of Emigration and tax the 
people to pay the expense? Shall it aban- 
don the work altogether, and leave the im- 
migrants to shift for themselves when they 
arrive at this port, without any care for 
theirinterests? It is perfectly clear that the 
work which for years has been done by 
these Commissioners ought to be continued, 
aud just as clear that there is no justice in 
imposing the whole expense upon the peo 
ple of thisstate. The simple truth is that 
Congress ought long siuce to have passed a 
law on this subject, applicable not only to 
this port, but to every seaport of the 
United States, and to have provided such 
regulations in respect toimmigrant arrivals 
and such agencies for their execution as 
will both protect the country and serve the 
interests of the immigrants. The subject 
is one of natioval and general interest; and 
there can be no doubt of the power of Con- 
gress to regulate it by Jaw to any extent, 
and to impose a tax, if this be deemed ex- 
pedient, apon every arriving immigrant, to 
pay the expenses of the regulation, and 
compel the masiers- or owners of vessels 
to pay the tax. ‘There is nothing unreason- 
able in a moderate tax for this purpose. 

The question has several times been 
brought to the attention of Congress, yet 
hitherto nothing has been dove by that 
body. The State of New York has carried 
on the work at this port for nearly thirty 
years. Is it not about time for Congreas 
to wake up and do that which falls specially 
within its province? It isto be hoped that 
the status of this subject, as made by the 
recent decision of Judge Blatchford, will 
have the good effect of leading to the en- 
actment of a national law covering the 
whole question and properly armed for ex- 


ecution. 
a 


THE STATISTICS OF MORMONISM. 

THE Census Bulletin, No. 275, just issued, 
reports a foreign population of 43,994 and 
a native population of 99,939 in the terri- 
tory of Utah. Of the former class 19,654 
are from England, 8,201 from Scotland, 
2,890 from Wales, and 1,321 from Ireland; 
making a total from Great Britain of 26,- 
566. If we add to this number 885 immi- 
grants from Canada, also British, the ag- 
gregate will be 27,451, or sixty-two per 
ceot. of the entire foreign population. Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway have furnished 
12,755 immigrants and Germany and 
Switzerland 1,925. The number of persons 
born in other foreign countries is 1,863. 
These figures are suggestive, as showing 
what portions of Europe have thus far been 
reached successfully by the Mormon mis- 
sionaries, and from what classes the con- 
verts to their faith have been secured. 

A letter recently received from a promi- 
nent official in the Mormon communion 
gives the number of cburchmembers in 
Utah and the adjacent districts at 83,000. 
The number in Utah alove is reported 
by Rand & McNally at 56,000 in 
1880; but this is probably  sever- 
al thousand below the present aggre- 
gate. There are as many as 12,000 or 15,- 
000 in the contiguous territories of Wy- 
oming, Nevada, and Arizona. The letter 









and adds that. no statistics whatever have 
been gathered respecting the “scattered 
membership in the States, Mexico, and 

Canada.” It is affirmed by Mormon authori- 
ties that there are 14,000 or 15,000 members 
in Europe, and from 4,000 to 5,000 in New 

Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, and other - 
missionary points. ‘hese figures, though 

probably quite as large as the fucis war- 

rant, are yet valuable as indices of the 

facts. 

With respect to the antecedent denom- 

inational connections of the membership in 

Utah, considered by Professor Morris in 

his article of last week in our columns, the 

same letter remarks: ‘‘ We have no statis- 

tics from which we can definitely answer 

inquiries on this point. Most certainly a 

large per centage of our membership 

who were not born in the Church 

were previously active members in other 

Christian Dodies. It is probable that the 

Methodist and Baptist Churches, both in 

this country and in Great Britain, have 

yielded the largest retio of converis to our 

faith.” Allusion is also made in this letter 

to the 36,000 children in Utah and the con- 

tiguous districts who, in the language of the 
writer, ‘‘ have been blessed into the church, 

but, not having arrived at the age of ac- 
countability, have not yet been baptized.” 
The number of youth, from six to sixteen, 
in Utah alone is reported in the last cevsus 
at 81,000 and the figure given in the letter 
corresponds very pearly with this official 
statement. 

We publish these facts because they sus- 
tain an obvious relation to the great prob- 
lem with which the American people are 
just now so much concerned. We must 
comprehend Mormonism in its strongest 
phases, and in its best phases also, before 
we can act discriminatingly and elliciently 
with respect to its evils. 


Etlitorial Notes. 


Russian diplomacy is a queer thing. It bas 
all elements in its composition except honest 
straightforwardness. Its cardinal principle 
seems to be to work direction out by indirce- 
tion. If, for example, the Czar conceives an 
aversion for the Jews and their presence in the 
empire becomes hateful to him, he does not 
proclaim openly against them. He permits his 
views to become known to the governors of 
the provinces, and somehow a report is circu- 
lated among the Orthodox that the Czar bas 
decreed the confiscation of the property of the 
Jews: and straightway the faithful fall upon 
the poor Hebrew with all the ferocity of their 
kindred native bear. In the madst of the 
slaughter and ruin the Government at 8t. 
Petersburg affects not to know or approve of 
the outrages; but it does not punish the 
governors or take any decisive meas- 
ures for ascertaining to whom tbe re- 
sponsibility belongs. If the Czar wishes | 
to see bow a certain scheme of aggrandize- 
ment will be received by the reet of Europe, 
some prominent general is inspired to set it 
forth on his own responsibility. General 
Skobeleff’s natural temerity is not equal to 
eo bold and defiant an utterance as thet which 
bas just set Europe in commotion. Siberia or 
a more speedy fate would be the doom of one 
whose name is eo well known outside of Russia 
as Skobeleff’s, if he had dared, without his 
sovereign’s knowledye, to throw down the 
gage of war to Germany and Austria. He 
declared that the German influence is the in- 
cubus which prevents the realization of the 
Panslavist ideas of Russia and that the sword 
only can remove it. It is significant that these 
words, which have cause: a profound sensation 
in Germuny and Austria, were uttered not in 
Russia, but on the svil of a natural and inveter- 
ate enemy of Germany. The plot is a cunning 
one. France is thirsting for revenge, and is 
preparing to take it, with interest, as soon as 
the bour is struck. If she undertakes it alone, 
she must wait for further recruitment; but. if 
Russia is ready to attack from the north, 
France is strong enough at any time to cross 
the Rhive and strike a divided enemy. Sucha 
war would be a war of woe for Europe; but, if 
it come, the best interests of European civiliza- 
tion require the defeat of the Czar’s armies. 





It is rare that a medal is struck more worth- 
ily or more appropriately bestowed iban the 
gold medal which was presented last week 
Wednesday by the Yale professors to ex- 
President Woolsey, in commemoration of the 
semi-centennial of his connection with the 
College. The medal! was struck in France, is 
massive gold, and over six inches in circum- 
ference, having, as we understand, a weight of 





just referred to admits that the statistics 
within this limit are ‘‘ far from complete” 





six ounces Troy. On the face it carries the in- 
scription 4“ Suo Preceptori, Preceplores Col- 
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legit Yalensis, 1881—1881," and on the obverse 
the head of President Woolsey in profile, with 
bis name inthe border. A number of bronze 
copies were struck, whose value will be en- 
banced by the accident which befel the die 
after the one hundredth was struck. The pre- 
sentation was made by Professor Thatcher, 
the senior professor. Of Pres. Woolsey’e re- 
sponse it is sufficient to say that it was like 
himeelf—simple, noble, affectiouate, and 
marked with bis gwa courageous honesty. In- 
stead of saying, WOwever, as some of the re- 
ports have it, that, be prayed that Yale might 
soou again recelv@ generous contributions, as 
she once did, his remark was the very different 
one that he prayed “thata time may come 
when it shall cease to be crippled as it bas 
been ever since | was a student.” 

Tue treatment which the Fisk Jubilee Sing- 
ers received from the hotels at Washing- 
ton, upon their first arrival there, last week, is 
simply abominable. They wandered about un- 
til midnight in search of shelter, not because 
there were no accommodations in at least 
some of these hotels, but because they 
were colore! people. Had they been white 
people, they would not have suffered this in- 
dignity. The Civil Rights Law of March Ist, 
1875, was violated by the treatment that these 
singers received in the capital of the nation, 
and itis the duty of District Attorney Cork- 
hill to bring the matter to the attention of 
the grand jury, that the offenders may be in- 
dicted and punished according to law. The 
law was enacted in Washington and should be 
there executed against every hotel-keeper that 
Violates it. It expressly forbids any discrim- 
{nations in hotel accommodations against col- 
ored people on account of race or color, and 
it would be well to give the hotel-keepers at 
Washington a law-lesson on this eubject. It 
seems that some of them need it. 


Mr. MiLw bas not proved a very willing 
martyr. It was anything but an edifying spec- 
tacle to sve him plesding piteously not to be 
dismissed from his eix-thousand-dollar engage- 
ment with the Unity Church, of Chicago. We 
are heartily glad that Unitarianism, as repre- 
sented by that church, bas not proved itself 
broad enovgh to keep asa teacher of religion 
one who does not belfeve in God or the immor- 
tality of the soul. Why he should expect to 
remain and tearfully beg the privilege of de- 
fending himself before bis society is not clear. 
Hie engagement was with the stipulation that 
it might be terminated on three months’ notice, 
and no wrong would be done him by giving 
bim thet notice, with po reasons whatever, 
The man who takes a position outside 
of that of the Church of which he is 
an accredited minister bes absolutely no 
claims on that Church. We sometimes blame 
the Church (we donot here) for having rules of 
exclusion which are not Christian; but we 
never waste apy sympathy on the man who fs 
driven out forthis cause. His martyrdom isa 
very tolerable one, aud quite regular ecclesias- 
tically. Asto the atheism of a mao like Mr. 
Miln, we feel no sympathy for it. It does not 
grow up in a few months out of any profound 
study. It fs only shallow and flippant and 
deserves no consideration beyond the mere 
notice which we make of the profession of a 
neophyte. When he went to Chicago, he was 
understood to be more orthodox than the aver- 
age Unitarian minister. He tas during these 
few monthe been reading the literature of 
scientific materialism for the first time end 
bas got unsettled. As a thinker be deserves 
only the slightest regard. 





, 

48 Zion's Advocaté tg the only Beptist paper 
that seems to know anything about early Bap- 
tist history, though some others care enough 
about it to abuse those who try to let a little 
lizbt in on the subject. we were disturbed at 
its saying of a statement of ours about the 
Avabant'sts of Germany that *‘it would be 
dificult to crowd more errors into a single 
sei tence.’”” After reading our article on the 
subject two weeksago, it presents some « privri 
probabilities which had occurred to us—that, 
if there were one case of immersion, there 
must bave been others; but it does not meet 
our positive proofs of Anabaptist sprinkling 
in 1535 and previously witb any contrary evi- 
dence. Wethank it for the candor (which 
Zion's Advocate never lacks) of ite concluding 
words: 

“Tf auch ts the fact, and Tre InperenpEent 
has evidently given much more attention to 
the Anabaptists of Munster than we have, we 
must do whet THE INDEPENDENT has done, 
alter our opinion in reference to the practice 
at Miiaster. The zee! of Tae INDEPENDENT in 
this matter ie stimulating, and we are ready to 
light our torch at {ts candle as at that of any 
other student of churcb bistory.” 

This {s in the spirit of a true student and fn con- 
trast with the language of those who imagine 
we are doing something hostile to Baptiste if 
we bapren to come to the conclusion that 
their ecclesiastical ancestors did vot always 
fmmerse. It is a question of absolutely no im- 


portance as bearing op the correciness of the 
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present Baptist position on immersion. The 
writer in The Buptist Weekly bas the right view 
of the case who recognizes the value of our 
researches and sees in them evidence of the 
patural process of development which neces- 
sarily marked the progress of opinion on this 
as on other theologival questions, 





Da. Foisom, of Boston, bas an article in the 
last number of the American Law Heview on 
** Guiteau'’s Responsibility,’ in which he takes 
the ground that the cdnvicrted assassin ts an 
“insane man’? and was such at the time of 
shooting the President. He does not, how- 
ever, claim that Guitesu was eo insane at the 
time of committing the deed that there were 
no “elementa of crime” interwoven with bis 
{nsanity, or that, in the absence of these ele- 
mente, be would, in virtue of bis insanity mere- 
ly, have killed the President. He is somewhat 
in doubt whether to attribute the killing to 
the insanity or to the co-existing * criminal 
motive,”’ which he admits that Guiteau bad. 
Guitean was most carefully examined and 
watched for weeks by a large number of the 
best medical experts in the country, and their 
opinion, with two exceptions, was that he was 
sane in the sense that he knew what he wae 
doing when be shot the President aud that be 
knew the act to be criminal and wrong. The 
jury, after hearing all the testimony and ob- 
serving the won for wore than two months in 
the court-room, came to the same conclusion, 
The great mass of the people who read the 
testimony, as published from day to day, Lave 
the same view. Guiteau's exhibit in the court- 
room was that of sharpand appreciating in- 
telligence combined with wickeduese, rather 
than that of a man so insane as to be {rrespon- 
sible. We do not see how the jury, as sensible 
and bonest men, could have done otherwise 
than convict him. His theory of a *‘transitory 
mania,’’ in the form of an Inspiration to kil) 
the President, rested on nothing but bis own 
word, which, being unsupported by other evi- 
dence, was legally wortb just nothing at all. 





Tue Aotl-polygamy Bill, reported from the 
Judiciary (ommittee by Senator Edmunds, has 
been passed by the Senate witLout any mate- 
rial change {no {ts provisions. The bill so 
amends the existing statute in regard to 
polygamy as to make the description of the 
offense more definite and is in this respect an 
improvemeast. It mskes cobabitation witb 
more than one woman a misdemeanor, for which 
it prescribes a specific punishment. It changes 
the law in regard to juries so as to exclude, in 
all trfals of offenses forbidden in this bill, all 
persons from serving as jurors who are polyg- 
amists or who believe ip polygamy, and pro- 
vides that they may be challenged on there 
grounds and examined by the court under 
oath. It disfranchises polygamists and dis- 
qualifies them to hold any office. It abolishes 
all the existing registration and election offices 
in the Territory of Utah for the time being, 
avd substitutes therefor a commission of five 
persons, to be appointed by the President, who 
shall have the entire charge of the next elec- 
tion of members of the territorial legislature, 
and authorizes this legislature to provide by 
laws, not inconsistent with those of the United 
States, for future elections. Thig bill fs a de- 
cided advance upon enything previously at- 
tempted by Congress and possibly may be 
sufficient to cure the evil. And yet we agree 
with the opinion expressed in the debate by 
Senator Sherman, that the true remedy, the 
ove that will be sure to do the work {is to dis- 
possess the people of Utab of all political 
power for the time being aud govern the terri- 
tory by a comuilssion, under the authority of 
the United States, as is douein the District of 
Columbia, and to ‘covtioue this government 
until polygamy {fe thoroughly rooted out of 
Utah. Ever Senator Edmunds egald that he was 
by no means sure that this would not be 
necessary in the end. 


Tue Sav Francisco Bulletin publishes the re- 
port of the committee appointed some mouths 
ago by the trades and laoor untons of the 
Pacific Coast for the purpose of collecting 
statistics in regard to Chinese labor. The 
committee iu this report muke the following 
statement: 


“ We find them employed tn the manufacture 
of boots and shoes, barrels, boxes, rushes, 
breoms, blunkets, bricks, blinds, cldthiny, 
canned goods, clyars and cigar-boxes, clith, 
cordage, furniture, flannels, gloves, harness. 
jute bagging, knitted zouds, leather, matches, 
paper, ropes, soap, straw bvards, sushes, sad- 
dies, shirts and underclothing of all kinds 
slippers, twine, tinware, willowwoere, wine, an 
whips. Also employed as cooks, carpenters, 
domestic servants, expressmrn,’farm-laborers, 
fishermen, firemen on steamers, laundrymen,. 
locksmiths, miners, painters, 
writers, waiters, and at iring clocks and 
watches. We find them ernfployed in brewer- 
fes, chemical works, flour-mills, lumber anit 
planing-miils, distilleries. smelting works, 
powder factories, vineyards, woolen mills, tan 
neries, on raliroade, and as laborers in almost 
every department of industry,” 


Very well. Whatof aj] that? Suppese thet 
this committee had found an equal number of 


dlers, sign- | 





white men—Irishmen, if you please—engsged 
in an equal number of employments, would 
there be anything very seriuus or alarming in 
such statistics with reference to Irish labor? 
Would it be necessary to get up 2 treaty with 
Great Britain in regard to the admission of 
Irish dmmigrants into this country? Would 
trades and labor unions get themeelves into 
a flurry and pluck out their hair if a commit- 
tee should report that Irishmen are employed 
**as laborers in almost every department of in- 
dustry’? We presume not; and we confess 
that we are 6o stupid that we cannot see that 
it makes a pin’s difference whether these sta- 
tistics apply tf Chinamen or Irishmen. Eco- 
nomically considered, they are creditable statts- 
tics, whatever may be their application. We 
advise the trades and labor unions of the Pa- 
cific Coast to mind their own business, to get 
an honest living by the sweat o° their brows, 
and not undertake to proscribe or persecute 
any class or race of men. Their rights are no 
better por more sacred than those of China- 
men. 


Senator Dawes last week cailed up his bit) 
for the reform of the Civil Service of the euun 
try, and made an adm'‘rable speech on the sub- 
ject, pointing out the evils and corruptions of 
the * spoile’’ system and referring to the suc- 
cess of the experiments lu the way of reform 
made in the custum house and post-office of 
this city and to some extent in some of the 
departments at Washington. [is bill differs 
from that of Senator Pendleton not at all in 
the object aimed at, but only In the method of 
attaining it. He proposes competitive exam- 
{nations by separate and distinct boards of ex- 
aminers, without any Civil Service Commission 
to take charge of the whole work and aid tio 
President in conducting the reform, as is pro- 
posed in the bill of Senator Pendleton. We 
like both bills in the end they seek, and yet aos 
between the two measures we are of opinion 
that the Pendleton bill would be more likelv to 
achieve the reform. The whole work would 
be under the direction and supervision of an 
agency established at Washington and fn con- 
stant and easy communication with the Presi- 
dent. This agency, being compensated for I's 
time and service, would have nothing to do 
but give its exclusive attention to the business 
throughout the whole country. ‘Ve do not 
object to the bill of Senator Dawes, yet we pre- 
fer that of Senator Pendleton, as on the whole 
more likely to do the work with efficiency and 
success. The people from all parts of the 
country should pour in their petitions upon 
Congress asking and, indeed, demanding such 
legislation as willcut up the ‘spoils’ system 
root and branch, and substitute, therefor, the 
** merit system.”’ 





WHEN we read the report of the Committee of 
Fifteen on the constiiution of the American 
Home Missionary Society we did not like it, be- 
cause it seemed to usto propose what was im- 
practicable. Wishing information, bowever, on 
some polots,we asked forit of the officers of the 
Society and learned,in answer to our questions, 
that the Committee bad not sought any infor- 
mation from the officers of the Society. It 
since turns out that a single case in which one 
of the Committee sought certain information 
before the meeting of the Committee was 
overlooked. Now Dr. Withrow, to The Ad- 
vance, complains that the olticers of the So- 
clety “ seem not to bave restrained ” Tug In- 
DEPENDENT from publishing the fact. How 
they could have restrained us it will puzzle Dr, 
Withrow toexplain. We had the right to ask 
information from Secretary Coe and Secretary 
Storrs aud Treasurer Clapp. They were under 
obligations of courtesy aud decency to give it 
end they could not belp our publishing it. 
The fact is substantially as we publisned it at 
first and {fs abundantly substantiated by the 
testimony of the most trustworthy men and 
by the acknowledgmert of D1. Walker and Dr 
Withrow. TheCommittee, who were appointed 
4odoa very dificult and delicate task, requir 
ing very large knowledge, sought no toforma- 
tion from those who knew the working of the 
Society. They met a thousand miles from ite 
headquarters. They did send a copy of a cir 
cular asking for suggestions ; and one of their 
nutber, Mr. Gould, did seek and get a copy of 
the annual report and an explanation froma 
secretary of one or two pointsin the fluanci:l 
statement. Oue other (Dr. Dana, who was not 
present at the meeting,) did also bappen to 
make a social call at the rooms, but asked no 
information. They had uo special knowledge on 
which to base a recommendation beyond what 
they could pick up among more or less friendly 
outside critics. Now we say, and that, too, 
let Dr. Withrow understand, without any “ {n- 
spiration” from the officers of the Society, 
and witb no reference to the merit of the 
recom mendations of the Committee, that this 
is no way to reach conclusions that will have 
the least weight with the public. 





-ee» We are every little while asked by some 
schoolmaster correspondent why we say “two 
last,” “three first,” instead of lest tus, fret 
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hree, The reason is because that is what we 
mean. We are not thinking of the objects as 
arranged iv couplets or triplets. but in the or- 
der of their precedence. The expression first 
three le right if the objects are arranged ia 
triplets and you wish to distinguish the first 
triplet from the second and third. Kut if one 
is thinking of those standing at the head of 
the list, without regard to their grouping, then 
“thice first” fs the only proper expression. 
The objection that there can be *‘ but one first” 
is shallow and false. Io all languages the 
word for “first can be plural. as well as sin} 
gular, and is 60 dechned in languages which 
inflect sdjeotives. In English, asGoold Brown 


remarked, vears ago, a painter says that his first 
pictures (plural) were not equal to bis Jast. 


-«-- Mra. Garfleld has made a very judicious 
dispos:) of the letter of Mrs. Scoville, re- 
questing hr to intercede with President Ar- 
thur im behalf of Guitean. Mrs. Scoville, be- 
ing the sister of the assassin, naturally seeks to 
save the murderer fruw his deserved fate; but 
neitber ber wishes nor eve those of Mrs, Gar- 
field would furnisb any reasons why the Presi- 
dent should interfere with the execution of 
the law. Mrs, Garfield, speaking through Mr. 
J. fl. Rhodes, the life-long friend of ber de- 
ceased husband. says that she feeis no malice 
toward the asgassin, and that for the sister and 
other members of the Guiteau family she feels 
ouly profound pity, and that for herself ‘she 
asks to be left alone with her sorrow and to 
be spared being dragved into useless and tor- 
turing publicity.” This fa alike sensible and 
Christian. 

.-«-Mrs. Julia Ward Howe really seems very 
naive in her expression that. as “ the represen- 
tatives of tewier hope and divine compassion,” 
women can properly associate with and patro- 
nize Oscar Wilde. ‘Tender hope and divine 
compassion” are not for rakes. Mra, Howe 
may properly invite the repentant, but not the 
unrepentant Magdalen or roué to her house. 
For our part we acknowledge a shiver wiea 
we hear a presumably pure woman speak 
familiarly the name of Oscar Wilde. We know 
that there may be menin the company who will 
wonder whether she has read his foulest story 
ever put into English verse. Delicate lips do 
not like to repeat the name of a certain inno- 
cent but foul-seented beast. Much more may 
they avoid the name of the author of *‘ Char- 
wides.”’ 


.++» The women of Massachusetts are making 
special effort to secure municipal sutfraye 
this Winter. Why should they uot have it? 
The part the women of that state took in the 
Anti-Slavery strugyle will be forever a crown 
of honor to Massachusetts. The part they 
took In the Sanitary Commission stands out as 
an example of patriotism and loyalty which 
bas few parallels. Massachusetts women de- 
serve well of Massachusetts men. ‘The claim 
they make for their own rights bas been, from 
first to last, madein a manner to command re- 
spect. The legislature is competent to give 
this measure of municipal suffrage. English 
women have long ha! it. Why should not 
Massachusetts women bave it? 


.»--Dr. Newman's astonishing panegyric of 
Mr. Conkling, at the same ‘Stalwart’ din- 
ner at which the administrations of Hayes 
aud Garfleld were stigmatized as lying 
and sneaking hypocrisies, shall not make 
us more tolerantof any attacks on him 
should he leave the Methodist denomination, 
which he bas not yet done. We bar@noticed 
a specially kindly and fraternal refererce to 
his possible withdrawal, and recognition of his 
right of free action in The Northern Christian 
Advocaté quite in contrast witb soute utte- 
ancés. 


«+» The House of Representatives last week 
adopted an amendment to the Apportionment 
Bill which fixes the membership of that body at 
three hundred and twen'y-five, instead of two 
pundred and nine'y-three, ae at present. If 
an increase of metubers means an inciease of 
wisdow, then this is wise; but not otherwise. 
We doubt whether the addition of thirty-two 
members will makethe body auy wiser or bet- 
ter for legislative purposes, 


...-Senator Edmunds, in an article on the 
Guiteau trial, while regretting the di~graceful 
sceves which occurred during the trial, defends 
Judge Cox against the criticisms so generally 
buried at him by beth the American and En- 
glish prese. We do not well see how Judge 
Coxcould have suppressed i' = insuppressible 
Guiteau, but we think that he could and 
sbould have dealt more sieruly with the audi- 
ence. 

...-Professor Bird writes us, by way of cor 
rection, that av edition of Dr. Watts’s *‘ Divine 
and Moral Songs,” amended in the Unitarian 
interest, was published full fifty years ago. 
Some of them sadly ueed amending. The 
byme “Holy Dible, book «ivine,” is not by 
Watts, but by John Burton, Sr., and was writ- 
ten in 1799 or thereabouts. 


..--The legislature of this state, after siz 
weeks of partisan bickering and bargaining, 








I 


aa, ol Teak: coahptened fon ecgantaction Son hgile 
mess. It is the Gret time for many years in 
which the Democrats were in the majority in 
the two houses of the legislature and the peo- 
pleought to make it the last time for many 
years to come. 

.-.. The Methodist minsters of Philadelphia, 
at 2 recent meeting, discussed the subject of 
Mormon polygamy, and passed a stroug resola- 
tion calling upon Congress to take prompt 
..easures for its suppression. We suggest to 
these miuisters that they send a memorial to 
Congress and get their people extensively to 
sign it. 


..The Memphis (Tenn.) Appeal (Dem.), re- 
ferring te the debt question In Tennessee, says: 
“‘ Tue public creditors should take notice that 
communities, as states, pay only“vhat they are 
able to pay.” The practical meaning of this is 
that states repudiate ther debts when they 
choose to turn knaves and cheat their creditors, 


..-The Court of Appeals of this state has 
decided that the law which forbids a divorced 
defendant to marry again until after the lapse 
of five years bas no application if he ,oes out 
of the state forsuch marriage. This makes the 
law practically a dead letter. Such being the 
fact, the legixlature bad better repeal the law. 


.Mr. Oscar L. Baldwin, the Newark Bank 
swindl:r, is now serving the State of New Jer- 
rey, io prison garb and with cropped hair, as 
gate-kecper in the state prisou at Treuton. 
The state will baye a claim to bis services for 
the next fifteen years, if he lives so long. No 
man ever better deserved his fate. 


--+. Whoever invented the medal idea in re- 
spect to the “ 306" third-termers of the last 
Chicago Convention may now enjoy the fact of 
koowing that he bas succeeded in making these 
gentlemen ridiculous. Their seeming asseut 
to the idea pute the climax upon the stupid 
nousense. 


-. The Cleveland Gartield Monument Com- 
mittee have succeeded in raising one huudred 
thousand dollars to erect a monument to the 
memory of President Garfield, of which uearly 
three-quarters was contributed in Cleveland. 
The success of the effort is assured. 


. Senator David Davis, who for years has 
been fishing for a presidential nomination, 
says: ‘“*lam too old forthe presidency and 
would not accept a nomination if te.dered 
me.”’ HUeis not likely to be tempted in this 
way. 


.... We Wesbt last Week to say that we do 
not understaud Professor Fisher, in bis article 
in The Norih Amerivan Review, as thrusting con 
servative Unitarians out of the Christian 
camp. 


..The House of Representatives has 
passed a bill uranting Mrs. Garfield a pension of 
five thousand dollars. This is another tribute 
to the memory of ber lamented husband. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





SupscrRipTions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEES before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January Ist, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January ist, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite ove or 
more friends or neighbors to join in order- 
ing THe INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same at the low club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scripiions $5, or five subscriptions $10, 
Bi: gle subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

‘Lhere is scarcely a village paper in the 
country which is sold delow $2 per annum, 
and, if itcan be made known throngh our 
friends that THe LNvEPENDEN’ can be had 
iv clubs of five or more nt that lw price, 
the result would be ap immense accession 
to our subscription-list, 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 


Lublisher’s Department, 


SooTnine and IIEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals (‘e's Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, ‘roup, and 


Consumption It is an old and iried friend 
and always proves true. 

















.. vieiting New York City, save baggage exprese- 
and « ye hire, and stop at Goaau 2 ae Ho. 
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dete Oe THE ay ern wg ‘eant 


diseases in use. 
. of —— 7 
one La. -five "years, bimself onstee with Con- 
sumption. induced to try = UNG BALSAM, and 
informs us: is recommended to do. 


“it te dotng oS 
preparation ae 
a Lioyd, of Ohio, ra in the oe eomay Gost tng Ge 


Ly hy bo hesitation in in th nat it @ was 4 
on a: n 8a. ring’ a 
may @ use of your ae Saas AM that am now alive 


p= 0: ~ bye 
~ ot recommend a medicine which has 
Bo me 
This v valuable remedy ts sold by all Druggists. 


TO FARMERS. 

Messrs. StuPLE & Binog Co., of St. Louis, whose ad- 
vertisement appears on our Sist page, are the manu- 
facturers of Bolster ted. for, for all kinds. 
They have beer tested for covers rears and will 
enawely save their cost. They can Ve attached to 

ong lusshor or farm- C.-T, and do away entirely 
with the use of a spring-seat. They decrease the 
wear and tear and transform an ordinary wagon to 
one in which it 1s a pleasure to ride 

If your hardware merchant does not keep am, 
thev can be ordered direct from St. Louls to any 
of the country at a very slight expense for fre’ 
Send for de actiptive circulars and prices. 

a 





° RMALL FRUITS, 

Mr. J. T. Lowery, of Little Silver, N. J., has tesued 
his Tilnstrated Spring Cataloeue of Smali Fruits, and 
we advise our su hers who cuitivare them to send 
to him for fit. It Fase Coreettons for the culture 
of Strawberries, Groves, Currania, 
Cherries, Plume, ete., with fait descriptions, of the 
different varieties of each, with prices, and, tn fact, 
a great dealof ga information tn ‘eaard to hor- 
tienitural subtects. Mr. Tovetr, vho is an eutnuat 

artic lover of fruit culture, tells us tnat this is che 
finest and best § Small Frols Catalugue eve! ever published, 

a 


FINE ARTS. 
Lovers of Le heautiful wtil find at Mesers Ln | 
& Co's , No. 7193'xth Avenue. an «xteusive assortmen 
of fine pictnre-. ‘frames of every «tvieand S—— 
oftheir own désign aud manufacture. The offect 0° a 
fine engraving can be greatly Increa ed by an artistic 
frame of handsome design end finish. 





Tre Enson = Reconpiwa AND Ataru GavoE Co. of 
No. 91 Liberty Street. mannfacturea «team-gange for 
use upon steam botlers which record acuurately the 
changes in pressure, the t'me when they occur, and 
enalarm is rung when the limit of pressure te ex- 
ceted. The late explosion at Jewell’s Mill, in Brook- 
lyn, no doubt, would have been avoided had they bad 
one of these ganges in use. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





GET THE BEST 






ANEW BUTTER NORKER 


TRY/ONE 


We are now ready to offer to Dairymen and to the 
Trade a HAND BUTTER-WORKER, operating op tho 
principle of direct and powerful pressure, instoud of 
rolling, grinding, or sliding upon the butter. 

We claim that it is the only Butter-Worker which 
Will certainly, quickly, an@ easily tak~ out ail the 
Qnttermilk, and which does not and cannot injure the 
fain of the butter. Jt works im the salt as easily 


ana aa well, 


THE GENUINE 


BLAN GET THE BEST 
Five ses made for Family Dairies. Five sizes for 
Factory use. All our goods are of perfect stock and 
the best workmanship, They are strong, etmple, emi- 
cient, convenient, and durable. They continue to be 
THE STANDARD CHURNS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Inquire of the nearest Dealer in such goods fora 
“BLaNCwARD BUTTER-WORKER,” or a genetne “ BLan- 
CH‘RD C#HURs,” and, if he has none on hand, sund 
postal for Prices and Desoriptive Circulars to 
THE INVENTORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, 
Ceucord, N. H. 


FOR THE ACADEMY. 


NOW {85 THE TIME TO ORDER YOUR FRAMES 
FOR THE ACADEMY. 

THE MOST ARTISTIC PATTERNS, COMBINED 
WITH THE BEST WORK AND MOST REASONABLE 
RATES, ARE TO BE OBTAINED aT 


RENNER & CO., 
719 Sixth Ave., cor, 41st St. 


THE “JEWELL BXPLOSION” 


end ocher disasters preventeble by the use of EDSON’S 


OFFICE GAUGE. 


Millers and others using steam should be supplied 
with EPSON'S RECORDING PRESSUKE GAUGES, ar 
they show at a glance what the pressure has been and 
give the time when every chanye occurs. A uew 
couibination has Just been pitented, whereby a ree ord 
of the specd of mach nery is made u,ou the sam 
chart os of the steam, and an alarm is rang when lim- 
ited prersure is exc veeded. Sen d for on Gara, ana 
further tn Sreeton to THE EDSON ‘CORD- 
ING AND ALARM GAU ance a Naote te 
New York. N. #.—No expiusion or loss of human life 
has occurred where these safe guards are in use, on 


— LES 


IMPORTED 
AMERICAN 

for Haile elton nite Mamtl Fae 
THOS s. STKETTON, 47 Barclay St. Ne Y. 


ALL THE BEST NEW GRAPES. 


E-peciall, “ine and Large Stock of 
LADY WASHINGTON GRAPE VINES. 
BRIGHTON GRAPE VINES, 

always k full stock v 
r a yt tye ° of Brighton Vines fit for 
Il. E. HOOKER. 


URSERI 
N. Y., PEB. 1772, 1882 
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_TAB INDEPENDENT. 





ay] Hehly ; Blarket Review, 


(For the week ending, Friday, Febrasry 17¢b, 188 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MAREET. 


COFFEE. 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice........ Ba +t, 
Santos, Croice to enicenaammanatien @llg 





NG becsecnséqesievas ccccesoocceccde Que 
SEGONE. ccccccs. eevee scbesbes: iscelaheiaaeeae 
SRRINOEIED... cvscccocccceccecces coocccs @ EE 
GR icccceesevecees coccccccccccce © OIE 
TEA. 
BOR. 000 -ccccece coccccccssecocccces BO GD 
Toung Hyt0t...cccccccce cocccccccccced) QtO 
JAPAN. .2.00 cccscee.cocccccesscccccecce 
Gunpowder... éeeeenneen erences on 
Oolong....... baesasene sae Pe 
SUGAR. 


Raw.—Fair to orime...... 


errs | 
Harp.—Cut Loaf... 


oc secvccccesoococe SOUP 


Crashed.......ccccccerssseces —@ 9 
Powdered........ entecdsesson GE 
GRANULATED ......... cccccccceccces HG 


WHITK.—Standard A....+-ccsccoccseee SF@ 
OO”, See 


TELLOW.—Coffee C......000 ceesseeee TZ@ TH 
BrOWD. ccccccccccsccccccoes B® 7 
MOLASSES. 


CUde. -r-ssrerereerseerse sees sees ses 86 (@380 
“ Refined. coeee D3 O38 
“ Grocery. «eee 38 @39 

Porto Rico..... “e 






FISII. 
George's Cod (new) ver atl....85 50 @ $6 00 
Graud Bank Coa........ ecseees— — @ £25 


Macke e}, No. 1, Mass.........20 00 (@ 22 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, eincccsccooth 00 @ 12 00 


Mackerel, No 3, Mass......... 9009 @ 950 
Herring, per box........... «--20 00 @ 21 
SALT. 

Turk’s Islands, per busb..... ~@ 8% 
Mediterranean... ....sesecceeee (@ 30 
Live pool, Fine, Ashton’s.. .— — @ $2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Aliggins’s. .- - @ 2% 
Liverps ol, Fine, Phosats,...... —- («0 2M 
Liverpool, Fine, Wa-hingzon’s.— - rs 150 
Liverpool, Fire, other brands..— — @ 1@ 





_ - 


GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero 









0. 2 
eae ‘Spring..... cece 3 90 1@ 
Btute “+ira Brands....... 480 @ 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 4 90 @ 
Minnesoix Clear.....es00. 520 @ 
Min -esuts Straight........ 7 Ol @ 
Boring Wheat Patents..... 
Winter Weat Seconds... 
Ex. Awber. ud. 0.. Mieh. 
Ohto Round Hoop Latra.. 
White Wheat Ex., 0.,[Ind. 
Double Extras Obio, ind. 
Bt. Louis Fancy Family... 
8t. Louis Double Kxtras.. 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 
Genessee Extra 4rands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 
Wh‘te Wheat, Michigan.. 
BooTHXeN Four: 
We. 8..00,00 ania 
Balt., Alex., * Georgetown. 
Richond Family Leeeseed . 
Rre Fou: 
tate eweeevee seeeeereeereeee 
Ve ‘ssyivania.. 
Cons MEiL 
Western ...cccscceccesces 
Braudywine@ ..ce.seeeees 
Prize Medal......--sseee6 


GRAIN. 


AAA@AVAGEA 
& 
emarecocvaecera0neee 


18S aS Sas Sesesrassassesssars 


Oe & 


6S DdANNSSHHdSA 
Nee 


on 


$32 SS SSF BSESSESSES 


SSS 85 


one as 
1 eee 


WaeEat 
White ee oe posccceceocth B3 ‘@ #1 84 
D “PE: Biscacecsccece -182q@ 133 
Rod Wistert. ..ccccces covcss 1 2845@ 1 89 
Conus; 
Pr eeceeesevcce™ O744 
Yellow ....-. cocccveccccccee™ = 9 - ashe 3 
White, No. B..........-..6=— 77 @ = 78 


Oats: 
WIE cc eee ececsercecces = SUG — & 
ChICELZO ...0--seeecsceseseem™ — @ — 50 
New Vork..cecessccccsseee 83@ — 








Rye. 
State.......... coccccoes com OS @ = 

Peousy lv arde........ sereee— 89 @ — WO 
HEA 48: 

MeoMuins,. ..06-crecsececcee— — @ 870 
Me SOW Bios 008 cecccce sree 4D 440 
a emnesecenoveeenane veuenon ——@ 8720 
Daten 1881, @ bbi......... 1 70@ 1 7 
Southern Slack Eye, # 2 
WS SEE deaetsaceseeces 410@ 415 
PROVISIONS. 
PoRK 
ene soees B— — Qbl5 25 
Exvra Prime..........2.-. 1900 @ 2 0 
Prime Muss.......scee+000 — — (@ 17 50 
Family. ......cccccesscccce 18 25 @ 19 00 
bacon: 
Short Clear ... .......... 950@ 9 6% 
a ae he oe «eee DO @ YW 
To a - 930@ 9 
Cur Meats: — 
Smoked#Hams ....... — 143@ — 13 
Smoked Shoulders. .. — 82— 8 
Smoked Strips............ —3@— 1% 
=v MILL FEED. 

De dcomocuancabenatentdacd $21 00 @e21 75 
GOIDE....nccccccdcccccercceecoe SL 00 @ 82 00 
BO IDS... ecccccocccccccesecese 23 OO @ 23 00 
100 Ibs...... 23 00 @ 2% 06 
Sharps.... - % 00 @ 2 00 
Rye Feed.......scsessceesss-. 21 00 @ 22 00. 
CG saan «05. osesesébccss $9 0 83 v0 
Limseed Meal........scccccces 280 @ 81 oo 
Barley senseteereccececcs 9000 @ 27 





















HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, pe~ 100 Ibe....,......— 
Timothy. prime, ber 100 lbs.. 
Clover, mixed, coum 10 (q@ — Th 
Oat Straw. cee 0 @ — 45 
Long Rye Straw, “ * 4.0 75 (Q — 80 
Bhort Rye Straw, * “ ....— 50 @ — 60 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


_ NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery. fair to cnoice.........41 @47 
State Dairy, pails and tubs.......0....38 @48 
State Dairy. tubs. inferior........ .0...33 (@3T 
Western. Dairy, choice to fancy.. P 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.......20 @35 





CHEKSE. 
Btate, Factory, flow.......eeeececseee 1 ZH@12 
Good to pri i eabedaeebiedtedendiiale (@ily 
Fair to vood......... evercceccccccccss MAMI 


Ohio factory, flat fine...esceeesceveeesI2 (125 

Flat, good to prime....cccosecesesesee 9 @IL 

Skimmed creamery........eeeee -5@7 

Full-skimmed factorv......-..ccccsces 2 @ 4 
EGGS. 

Long Islaud New Jersey, ane neer-by 26 «28 

State and Pennsvivaiia............06+ 254nd26 

Wenatern and Canadian..... wesoewened 21 q@2zhe 
LARD 

Western, per 100 Ibs..........-810 95 «sll 02 

Tee ao csececesoevese W 80 @ 10 85 








Refined...... - —- — @ i155 
DRE SSED POULT at. 

Turkeys. dry picked............ 4@Q— 
Spring Chickens, Phiiadeiphia..— 19 f@-— 20 
SER — 12 @— 1b 

State and Western.......— 7 @— 8 
EES panevnene — 16 @ WwW 

VEGETABLES. 
Cucumbers. L. 1.. per 100.. $1 25 @$i 50 
Onions, per bol.......... coccece 1 TS 1S SO 
Celery. ver doz.......... esseue - 150 @ 2 50 
Sweet Potatoes per bbl 4 00 (@ 5 75 
Heets, L. 1., per 100 bunches. .. 2 75 @ 8 00 
Cabbage, L. L.. per 100...... ... 10 00 (18 00 
Cauliflower, Jersey and L. I., bbl. 3 00 @ 7 00 
Egg Plant, per bbl.. ....... 5 150 @ 1 
Turnips, White, per bbl......... 1 25 «@ 1 50 
furnips, Russia, per bbl......... 1 75 t@ 2 2 
Potatoes, new, L. L.. perbbl. er —-— @3%7 
Potatoes, new. Jersey, por bbl.. 2 7> @ 8 25 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRU!'T. 

Grapes, Catawba. per Ib........ 10@ 12 
Grapes, State Delawares, perlb.. —@ -- 


Plums, Norfolk.damson, per bb1.86 09 @$6 KO 


Plums. Green Gage, perbbl...... 9 00 @10 00 
ay Greenings, double head, 
OBR. .cccccrccscccccercoess 400@5 0 
A = ae “8py single 
vead, per bbl......+.++ -230@3 2 
Apples, Fall Piopio. per bbi..... 2 00 @ 8 CO 
Apples, Baldwins, oer bbL........ & 87 @ 8 50 
Pears, cooking, per bbl......... 2 00 @ ¥% U0 
Pears, Seckels, per bbl.......... 400 @ 6 00 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced. State. ........... — Cla— 7 


Peaclres, Peeled. ......eceeeese. 15 — 20 
Peaches, a cocccccscccee SHO— bf 
Blackbervies.....5.....seeeeese-™ IS4@— 14 
UATTLE MARKET 

Berr aepees 

City Dronved,... ..cccccesscses — 8 Ag 

We-torn Dressed..... edcccgdes®™ +e & 
Live Surec: 

Wethers.........scccscossosesem B3@— 9 
Live Lanna: 

Fair to Oc1M@...cccccosesccee. S8@— 7 
Live CaLves 

Jarsey prime...cocccssessecee™™ B4G@— 10 


Buttermilk ....0. ccsccesesesee™™ BiO— 4 
Hoos, Dirssed: j 





State, per 100 Lbs. ....ceeee+- 86 O WET W 
ie, © *  ncrsseckoasee 7 87 «8 12 
Live, State, Western. 100 Ibs.. ® % 6 7% 
a ———— ——— 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
pd ‘ae 
Soluble Pacitic Guano, ...... os 
Listers’ Stand, Superph iste 8 06 aa ob 
Aumouiated 00 @85 00 
« U.8. Phosphate. a 00 50 
“ Ground Bone............81 00 @B8 60 
“ Crescent Boue...... oo+ee29 OO @81 06 
“ Potato Fertilizer........ 43 00 00 
“ Tobacco Fertilizer.......47 00 Co 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer....82 00 @35 00 
Baker’s Potato sk _mangereee 50 00 
“s Wheat ” ecvcce 50 00 
ba Cabbage * 51 00 
«@ AAADWODIated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 45 00 
elican Bone Fertilizer. 87 50 
ec a0) an ee al 
mesieud Supe phate 
(Michigen — Works) 40 Ov 
domesiead Tobacco Grower” 
(chia n Carton Works) 60 00 
oanmer Raw Bone Flour 
«Michtgan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Vatfleld “ertilizers (in lots less 
Chae anr boasd..cccscccccscces 45 00 
Matfield Yartilizers (car-loed lots) # 00 
“auyh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
hate, per 2,000 Ibs....... 85 06 
taugh’eT woul i five H)ollar Phos- 
bate, per 2,000 Ib.......... 23 00 
Baugh’s ty ranted ~ Bone 
Meal, per 2,(00 Ibs.......... 85 00 
Baus h’s xport Bone, per 2,000 
in scandeDideudcccecsetezes 3B! OW (@83 Ou 
Allen's Phospiinte....... seals all 85 U0 (38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 (48 00 
Guano, Perus? Dp, rectified, 9. ie ¢.68 00 @70 00 
8.40 ** 539 00 @52 00 


Guano, stantard or lel 
(2,240 Is.)...c.eceeere . 000052 OU (O54 00 
Bone, ground fine, sverage......— -- @40 U0 
** disso}ved, high grade. svecallll tioned 
German Potash Sal's, Kainit..... 9 75 w— -- 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs )...... 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriete of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
ie Rg Sis toe 1 £24@ 1 8 
Sulphate of Ammonia, | ond 100lbs. 4 80 @ 4 86 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 3 50 @ 3 65 
ASHES —We quote 5 (abt cents fur Pot 
and 6\(@6s for Pearl. 


First- Class Printers’ Materials 


"Prange ie Par. eyesore 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 8 Dyuteh Street New Yous 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


WILL CONTINUE THE LARGE AND A-TRACTIVE 
SALE OF 


India Camel’s Hair Shawls 


AT RETAIL. 


We invite the attention of our cus- 
tomers and the public to this expost- 
tion, which is the most extensive and 
important purchase (FROM THE 
RECENT LONDON AUCTION SALE) 
ever made forthis market and presents 
the finest collection of new and desir- 
able shawls at fully one-half of former 
prices, affording opportunities hitherto 
unknown. 


BROADWAY, CORNER {9th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





= 





Financial, 


THE PENSION ARREARGES LAW. 


Conaress, by the Act of January 25th, 
1879 (20 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 265), enacted 
the law now known as the ‘ Pension 
Arrearages Law,” which changes the rule 
as to the dute at which pensiovs should 
commence, Previously, the date was the 
period at which the claim was established, 
provided it was not longer than five yeurs 
after filing the claim. The law of 1879 
provided that the pension should commence 
at the date of the death or the discharge of 
the person from the service on whose ac- 
count the claim should be granted. The 
law was passed the year immediately before 
the last presidential election, without a 
thorough discussion in either house of 
Congress and without any careful examina- 
tion into the probable results. Republicaus 
and Democrats alike were, for political 
reasons, afraid to oppose the bill, and, 
hence, they joined together in voting for it. 
It was said at the time by the advocates of 
the bill that it would take only about $18,- 
000,000 from the Treasury more than would 
otherwise be expended for pensions. 

The facts as thus far developed tell a very 
different story. Secretary Folger, in his re- 
port to Congress, says that, according to 
the estimate of the Commissiuner of Pen- 
sions, the claims allowed and likely to be 
allowed under the law for arrearages of 
pensions will amount to $235,000.000. The 
number who had filed claims under the law 
upto November lst, 1881, was 789,063; and 
of this number the claims of 450,949 had 
been admitted, while the claims of 265,575 
were pending at that date and those of 72,539 
had been rejected. The sum required for 
pensions for the fiscal year 1878 was 27, 
137,019, while that required for the fiscal 
year 1879, after the law bad been in operation 
only five months, was $35,121.482, which in 
1880 was increased to $56,777,174. The 
amount for the current year, ending on the 
30th of next June, is estimated at $70,- 
000,000. 

There is no doubt that, under the law as 
it now stands, u most extensive system of 
fraud and plunder has been, is being, and 
will continue to be perpetrated upon the 
Government. Thousands upon thousands 
of fraudulent cluims, in spite of the utmost 
vigilance of the Pension Bureau, have al- 
ready been admitted, aud otber claims of a 
similar character will, unless the law is 
changed, share a like success. The law as 
it now is ought to be entitled ‘‘ An Act to 
encourage perjury and facilitate cheating 
the Government, and at the same time to 
furnish large pickings and profits to claim- 
agents.” Such is the practical result, and, 
hence, the law is an enormous swindle upon 
taxpayers. Senator Beck told the truth 
when he said that “the law was conceived 
in sin and brought forth in iniquity.” It 
was cowardly legislation. Neither Demo- 
crats nor Republicans had the courage to 
oppose it. Both were alike thinking of the 
then next Presidentia) election and alike 
making a bid for the soldier’s vote. It is 





no credit to President Hayes that he signed 
the bill. 

What, then, shall Congress do, now that 
the practical workings of the law are dis- 
closed? Has it the courage to repeal the law 
altogether, or, at least, so amend and modify 
it as to prevent the enormous swindles for 
which it furnishes such ample facility? If 
the law is permitted to stand, then Congress 
ought to provide some method by which 
fraudulent claims shall be effectually ex- 
cluded. And, in order to this end, noclaims 
should be permitted to rest, as is now the 
fact, upon purely er parte testimony. The 
Government should be enabled, through a 
competent officer, to cross-examine every 
claimant and his witnesses, and in this way 
protect itself against fraud and perjury. 
Pensioners in respect to whom there is just 
ground fur suspecting that their pensions 
were procured by fraud should be over- 
hauled, and, if the suspicion proves to be 
well-founded, their pensions should be 
withdrawn. It devolves upon Congress to 
protect the Government against a system of 
swindling uuder our peosivn laws that has 
already reached huge dimensions and 
which without a change of the laws cannot 
be effectually prevented. 





TENNESSEE BONDS. 


Tue bonded debt of Tennessee, includ- 
ipg accrued and unpaid interest, amounts in 
round numbers to $27,000,000. The bonds 
bear interest at the rate of six per cent. per 
annum. For a series of years the stute bas 
been in default in the payment of this in- 
terest. The Democratic party in the state 
has, for the most part, been a repudiating 
party, proposing to scale the debtdown fifty 
per cent. and then pay only four per cent, 
interest on the remainder. The Republic- 
ans, as a rule, have been in favor of recog- 
nizing the whole debt and honestly payiug 
the interest on the whole; aad, heuce, they 
have been known as tlie ‘‘ State Credit Men.” 
A few Democrats, dissenting from their 
party, have co-operated with the Republic- 
ans in support of these views. 

The result of thisconflict between honesty 
and partial repudiation was a funding bill, 
passed last Spring by the legislature of the 
state, proposing to fund the whole debt 
into a new three-per-cent. bond, running for 
a long period, and making the coupons 
thereof receivable for taxes due to the state. 
The bill created a funding board, consisting 
of stute officers, charged with the duty of 
carrying out its purposes. The creditors 
of the state were very generally disposed to 
accept this proposition and exchange their 
old bonds for new ones, at the reduced rate 
of interest. The repudiators at once carricd 
the question into the courts, and sought to 
bave the funding bourd enjoined from pro- 
ceeding under the funding Jaw. 

The Supreme Court of ‘Tennersee, by a 
majority of three against two, ‘ase week ren- 
dered a decision declaring the funding aci 
to be unconstitutional and, therefore, nul 
and void. This decision we understand to 
be based on the clause in the act which 
mnkes the coupons of the new bonds re 
ceivuble for taxes for a long period of 
time. The Court holds that the legislature 
bas no power to make such a contract, and 
thereby bind the faith of the state to accept 
for so long a time its own obligutions in the 
form of coupons us payment for taxes. 
The decision of the Court, unless recon- 
sidered and reversed by itself, is, of course, 
final on this point. It puts an end to the 
funding act as a settlement of the Tennes- 
see bond question and throws the whole 
subject open again for future action. The 
Repudiators regard the decision as a triumph 
for their side, and it is undoubtedly such so 
far as defeating the success of the funding 
act is concerned. 

The general theory asto the legislative 
power of state legislatures in this country is 
that they can enact avy laws, within the 
compass of subjects proper for legislation, 
except as they are expressly limited by state 
constitutions. The constitution of Tennes- 
see contains no express provision declaring 
that the legislature of that state shall not 
make such a contract as the Supreme Court 
has declared unconstitutional. On what 
ground, then, does the Court rest its decis- 
ion? Simply upon the ground that, in its 
opinion, the legislature ought not to bind the 
faith of the state for so long a period in re 
spect to the payment of taxes. This we 
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submit is a question that properly belongs 
to legislative discretion, and, hence, the 
Court is interfering with that di. -etion and 
exceeding its own power in declaring the 
funding act unconstitutional for the reason 
assigned. Two ofthe judges appear to have 
taken this view, and, as we think, correctly. 
There is nothing bard or oppressive in 
makiog the coupons receivable for. taxes as 
jong asthe bonds run. They would bea 
debt against the state, and, whether thus 
receivable or not, honor and good faith 
would bind the state totheir payment as they 
mature. 

The whole question is now at odds and 
ends with the people of Tennesssee, as well 
as with the bondholders, Nobody pre- 
tends that the existing six-per-cent. bonds 
are not legally valid obligations, issued in 
pursuance of the authority of law. The 
only plea for their non-payment in full 
is poverty, and that plea isa lie born of 
dishonesty. Tennessee, as shown by the 
last census, has a population of 1,542,359, 
and that population can pay every dollar 
of the state debt and ought to scorn the 
idea of repudiation in any form. Repu- 
diation by a state is simply state rascality 
and knavery, for which there ought to bea 
corrective remedy in the judicial power of 
the General Government. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE movey market was more active 
during the past week than it has been for 
some time, owing to the shifting of loans 
occasioned by the rapid decline in the stock 
market. At one timeas high as one-twenty- 
second of one per cent. per diem was pnid 
in addition to legal interest for accommoda- 
tion. There was plenty of money seeking 
employment, so the squeeze was of short 
duration. The closing rates ranged e- 
tween 8 and 6 percent. Dealers in ‘‘ Gov- 
ernments” secured their necessities at 2 and 
8 per cent. Time loans were quoted at 
5 and 6 per cent. on stock collateral and 
8 and 34 per cent. on pledge of Government 
bonds. Prime mercantile paper sold at 
54 and 6 per cent., according to the date of 
maturity. 

U. 8. Boxps.—The Government bond 
market lost the steadiness this week which 
charecterized it the previous week and 
manifested a weakvees which resulted to a 
decline of 4 per cent. in extended 5e and 
+ per cent. in extended 68, 44s, and 4s. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 
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There ts still outstanding about three mii 
lions of dollais’ worth of bonds under ihe 
one hundred and nftn and one bundred and 
sixth calls, There was redeemed last week 
at the United States Treasury $19,544,950 
under the one hundred and fifth call and 
rca utder the one hundred and sixth 
call. 

GoLpD AND 811.vEu.—The amount of im- 
ports of gold and silver at this port for the 
week was $27,129, which, with the amount 
previously reported, makes a total of $510,. 
261 since the first day of January. The 
amount of the exports for the week were 
$1,328,157, which, with amounts heretofore 
noted, makes a total of 7,088,177 since the 
first of January. The export of specie hes 
been greater thus far in the year 1882 than 
iu any year since 1875. 

The House Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures have under consid 
eration the subject of additional mint facil- 
ities and bills are now pending before them 
which provide for the establiehing of mints 
at four or five different points. The Com- 
mittce gave a hearingto A. L. Snowden, 
Director of the Mint at Philadelphia, who 
opposed the establishment of any new 
mints and urged the necessity fer enlarging 
and increasing the facilities of existing 
mints. In opposition to which, Representa- 
tive Waldo Hutchins made an argument in 
favor of the establishment of a mint at New 
York, which he believed could be done ata 
less expense and with greater advantages 
than would accrue from reconstructing the 
Philadelphia Mint and enlarging it. In 
support of this view, he said that the Assay 
Office which is now located in New York 
occupies ground as valuable as any in the 
city; that this property could be sold for 
$800,000 or $1,000,000; that all the machine 
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ry of the Philadelphia Mint could be re. 
moved to New York and utilized, if it should 
be decided to locate a new mint there, 
while the ground and buildings now occu- 
pied by the Philadelphia Mint could be sold 
for $800,000. Adding to the $1,600,000 to be 
thus realized the $406,000 which would be 
required to purchase the land required in 
enlarging the Philadelphia Mint, to say 
not hingof the cost of the proposed new 
buildings, vaults, etc., a gross sum would 
be obtained morethan would be sufficient to 
erect a pew mint in New York, which 
would be in every way superior to the re 
constructed Philadelphia Mint, under the 
most favorable conditions. 


Foreign Excnanczk.—The market for 
foreign exchange bas been dull, bat fairly 
steady. There has been a better supply of 
bills as a consequence of the collapse inpro- 
duce, but they were heid at full figures, 
The nominal asking quotations have been 
$4.85 for 60-day bills and $4.90} for de- 
mand. Actual business has been done at 
concessions ranging from 3c. to 1c. from 
these figures. 

Bank STATEMENT.—T he statement of the 
condition of the Associated Banks which 
is issued weekly from the Clearing-house 
presents a very unfavorable appearance, in 
that it shows a lossin specie of $8.750,500 
and in legal tenderg of $419,500, a decrvase 
in deposits of $4,764,200, an increase in cir- 
culation of $34.900, and an expansion in 
loans of $745,800. ‘he movement for the 
week results in aloss in surplus reserve of 
$2.978,950, but the banks still hoid $1,072,- 
225 in excess of legal requirements. 

The following table giver figures in de- 
tail: 

Net 


Legal 
Banks. Loans. Specte. Teaders Depostta. 
New York. .$11,010,000 82 452,000 $462, $11,128,000 


Manhsttan. 7,244,700 691,460 317.800 5.481.200 
Merchants’. 7.117.506 848.000 29.200 6,253,600 
Mechanics’. 8.982.000 1,678.000 430.000 8,275,000 
Cnion....... 4.796.700 699.590 99100 3,768,600 
America 8.938,700 816,300 534600 5,977,900 
Phenix. .... 3.315.000 736,000 62,000 3.028.000 
CIEY...ccceee 6.828.900 8.192.800 $90,000 8,088,900 
Trad’smen’s § 2%,04.1)0 312.300 66.800 1.493,100 
Fulton...... 1,671.500 260.100 145.600  1.257,500 
Chemical... 14,077,200 2.976.200 420.800 18,832,700 
Mer. Exch.. 4,238,500 510.700 319.200 2,450,800 
GallatinNa 4.422.100 862.800 202.100 2,888,c00 
R'tcb.& Dro. 1,617,000 356.500 63.500 1.410.800 
wens.&Tra. 1.079.000 178.000 126,000 1,102,000 
Greenwich. 904,000 18,400 162,200 984 200 
Lea. Manuf. 3.041.900 432.590 148.500 229.200 
Sev'nth W'd 924,000 142.500 74.900 §98,800 
st’teotN.¥. 3.546.600 677,500 176.300 3.254.500 
amer. Ex... 12.215,000 2.979,000 402.000 10.119.000 
Commerce.. 15,985,500 2.434.000 861.200 9,608,500 
Broadway 6.022.400 § wil.700 126.000 4,451,400 
Mercantile. 6,415,700 1,024.000 501.100 6,181.400 
Pacific.....- 2,439,200 459,600 187,100 2,689,900 
Republic... 5,375,600 342.000 $10,900 2.892.800 
Chatham.... 8.358,000 €90.700 108.300 8,568,400 
People’s 1,460,800 138.000 99.700 1.640.100 
North Am.. 2554,000 230,000 203.000 2, 09.900 
flanover 8.367.500 1.045.700 1,909.500 8,287,800 
Irving.....- 8.304.000 601.200 231.100 3.204 500 
Metropoll’n 14.613.000 2.047.000 503.000 20.743.000 
Citizens’... 2.175 500 405,800 285.990 %.371,700 
Nassau....- 2.912.600 106,800 107.800 2.606.700 
Market..... 2,937,800 894.100 09.700 2.333.600 
St. Nicholas 2.129.100 311.900 101.100 1,873,900 
Shoe & Lea. 8.067.000 652.000 131.000 3,089.210 
Corn Bxch. 4.407.700 399,000 152.000 3.813.000 
Continenta! 6.744.400 1,205,900 104,400 6,062,300 
Oriental.... 2.078.800 83.500 418.200 1.975.200 
Marine..... 3.288.000 965,000 147.000 4.042.900 
imp. & Tra.. 20,313,600 §,584.600 124,200 22.261.300 
Park......-- 17.599,800 4,102,700 1,417,600 21,205 500 
Mec. Bkg.As 1,161,800 227.000 70.200 1,012 500 
North River 1,010,700 19.500 176.900 = 1,08". 700 
East River.. 1.153.400 116.700 160.470 = 1,000,300 
Fourth Na.. 17.799.900 3,755.900 706,190 17,277.800 
Cent.Na.... 8.896.000 751,000 1.291.000 8,102.000 
Second Na.. 9.569.000 621,000 31,000 4.018.000 
Nioth Na... 6.853.100 1,198,700 599.100 6.488.500 
First Na.... 15,019.900 3.707.800 421.300 16.442,500 
Third Na 5.683.600 1,042,900 491.200 6,945.500 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,477.100 176,200 99,600 1,150,800 
Bowery....- 1,782,700 246,000 181.000 1,628,000 
K.Y.Co..... 1,676,200 14.000 489,800 1,891,600 
Ger. Am.... 2,857,200 $14,200 64,200 2,498,200 
Chase Na 5,058,500 1,417,800 186,800 5,872,200 
Fifth av 1,063.500 960,600 161.200 2.087.300 
German Ex. 1.510.900 89,700 145,500 1.641.800 
Germania... 1,446,800 46,400 157,000 1,587,100 
U. 8. Nat... 4,426.800 963,700 85.000 4.516.260 


Totals........828,059,900 59,470,000 18,065,000 305,887,100 


Tne. Dee. Dec. Deo. 
Comparisons. $745,800 €8.750.500 $419,500 $4,764,200 
Clearings, week ending Feb. 11th.....,... $776.372,168 55 
” bad Feb. 18th........ 880,972,800 61 


Balances, week ending Feb. 11th........ 
“ o Feb. 18th........ 


Petitions for the abolition of the tax on 
bank deposits and stamps on bank checks 
have been presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, signed by citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and of Danbury, New London, Nor- 
wich, Stamford, Bridgeport, Soutbport, 
Norwalk, and West Winsted, Conn. 

The bill chanzing the name of the Nation- 
al Mechanics’ Banking Association of New 
York to that of the Wall Street National 
Bank bas passed both houses. 

The directors of the Merchants’ Bank of 
Watertown, N. Y., ats meeting on Satur 
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day last, decided to go into voluntary liqul- 
dation. Since the failure of H. O. Kenyon 
& Co., of Chicugo, the public's confidence 
in the bank has been weakening, especially 
as H. O. Kenyon was a director of the 
bank. The depositors began withdrawing 
their funds and the officers thought it best 
to stop business. The capital stock of the 
bank is $210,000, with deposits of about 
$700,000. Last week the assets were $1,- 
100,000, but since Kenyon’s failure there 
has been a large shrinkage. Kenyon is 
said to have drawn $50,000 and sent it to 
Chicago. It is stated that H. W. Eddy, 
another director, who assigned to-day, drew 
a much larger amount. Among the depos- 
its are $100.600 in Jefferson County funds 
and $25,000 in city and school funds. The 
officers of the bank state that the cdeposit- 
ors will be paid in full. No statement 
from the bank has been make public as 
yet. 

Bank Stocks.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares: 
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Seventh Ward, “08 - 
Strate Securitres.—The following are the 
various bids for the various state securities: 


C. N.C.R. 7, op.off.110 
N. C..f'dg act'66,1900. 10 








Mo. (8. due 'f. 
Mo. fs, due *? 
Mo. 6s, due "88 


N.C, fa, 0. 

fw Semiiniesemage: 25 | D. 2 
N.C.N.C.R.87-45._"185 | D.ofC.,'r........ fees 
N.C.N-GR,, 7s, c. off. 115 |: of C. tag bs, ! 
N.C. N.C. BR. ALO.....185 | D. of C. f'dg 5s, F......110 


Stock Manxet.—The stock market con- 
tinues in a weak and feverish condition 
and was remarkable for its irregularity, not 
only in respect to values, but also its vari- 
ous phases of declines and activity with its 
enormous transactions, which were mixed 
up in a most perplexing manner. Special 
efforts were made to beat down Denver and 
Rio Grande and Louisville and Nashville, 
of which it is said Jay Gould is desirous of 
obtaining the control of both. N. J. Cen- 
tral was affected by the Baltimore and Ohio 
trying to get control of the road at the com- 
ing election. They were frustrated in their 
plans, however, by the Gould interest, 
which sccured the passage of an act in the 
legislature which practically empowers 
them to increase the capital stock by the 
payment of certain bonds and issuing stock 
in lieu thereof. Richmond “ sky-rockets,” 
as they are known on ’Change, continue to 
he marked up without ostensible reason by 
the clique who control the shares. The 
heavy declines in many stocks are attrib- 
utable to the fact that large amounts of 
these stocks were held by speculators who 
hnd come to grief in the collapse of the 
produce pools and were forced to a per- 
emptory sale to close acccunts. At the 
close of the week, however, there was a 
stronger market, with prospects of better 
prices and more confidence in values. The 
following are the highest, lowest, and clos- 


ing quotations: 
Aigh. Low. Closing 
Sales. est. eat. Feb. 18. 





Adams Express............... 10 145 145 145 
American Express... ° 858 97 9 = «9 
Albany and Susquehanne.. 20190 199 190 
Alton and Terre Haute..... 800 84 S22 
Alton and Terre Haute, pf.. 90 8 80 R4 
American Dis. Tel...... ... 20,205 60 41 47 
Boston Air Line, pf......... 1500 7 69 68 
i ecccesecescscvesesecens 60 60 oo 
Canada Southern. 58 ct) 61 
Colorado Coal. as%0 8 
Ee “* % 
Central Arizona 1% 1 1 
Central Pacific............. A 91% 88% O14 
C.,C., C.,and Ind........... 4,161 RD 7% «7% 
eee 200 «4844 Si «SOK 
C., St. P., M., and O...... 15350 854 83% 34g 
C., St. P., M., and O. pt. bases 10,125 101% 100 100% 
Col and G’ville, pf.......... 148 93 90 92 
Char., Col.,and Augus...... 300 78 " 
Cedar Falls and M........... 30 616015 16 
Ches. and Ohio............. 1935 24% 231 23% 
Ches. and Ohio, ist pf...... ee a 
Ches. and Ohio, 24 pf...... 1800 2% 23 23 
Cc.,C..amdl C....... covvenee 14,650 114K 9% 11% 
Chic., B.. and Q........... -- S864 195% 184 195% 
Chicago and Alton..... so» 680 13456 19916 180 
Chicago and Northwestern. 24,767 18454 199% 19434 
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Lon., N. Alb. 400 «71 70% tod 
Little Pittabuirgh 200 1% 1 1 
Manhatten 11,400 Bit Fay) 
Manhattan’ ‘Ist 200 «OF v6 
Minhatian Benet naar oe 1 32 28 82 
Var. a n. Ist, pf......06 1 18) 1 
Mar. and Cin. 2d. pf... 400 e the 34 
Memphis and Char.. 18.00 72 An 70 
Mil. and L. Shore, pt. #00 «47 rt 4? 
due: aeons Re 87 
23 20 
103 100 1hty 
122 «129% 121 
81% 77 m™ 
16% 16% «1 
18144 100g 1 
07 171 143 Dh 
0 150% 107 198 
Bm m 
46 43 42 BS 
65 53 rg 
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Loa 18 1” 18 < 
5 83% Any RB 
100 1m =—«19 1m 
10m eg M3 
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- con 73a ym ne 
+» 82, 4s 4 “a 
+. 85.050 an 604 fied 
COP... c.0s «+» 2028 187% 188 184: 
Peoria. Dec., and E. - 108290 84% 80 
Quickstiver. . 4m «6118 1 138 
Ouicksilver.vf.. a0 «680 60 60 
LANA Pitts... .sseseees 29000 =f 20 R01 
Rock Iatend.......... 2,768 15 181% 152 
me. Wet.. and Og . 29 «9n 20 20 
Rich. and Dan. 7.520 230 B18 298 
Rich and W. P 7.261 298 246 279 
pean ca 
neon ning 
St, Pan! and 1 2 26 26 
Standard Mining... 140 17 1n%~ = 
Rntro Tunnel...... 1,70 % ™% 
St. L. ang San a 2 4,926 42 S7™ 
St. L and San Fran., 1,249 690 82 i) 
*t. J. ard San Fran., Tree 1910 bry, na on 
St. nd M 8.009 119% 1°09 8 8100% 
1. 1.950 15% = 100 151 
Bes .. 47.357 11Rt% 118 118 
fic. A500 4 4G 44 
Wahaeh. St. L.. and Pac 98.995 ly rs | 
an 112.6% €7 57 61% 
193 128 328 126 
--188,20%% 818% «TRG | (708 
United States Expresn..... 7 TY = TAN 


Drvipexns.—The Vizina Consolidated 
Mining Company has declared a monthy 
dividend of ten cents per share, payable 
March 1st. 

The La Plata Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of seven and 
a half cents per share, payable March 1st. 











SOUTH PACIFIC MINE. 
STRONGLY INDORSED. 

Trene is no safer or more profitable business than 
mining; still, mines should be carefully looked into 
by investors. Of all the mines placed in the East, but 
few have really made a legitimate showing and none 
have been so thoroughly vouched for as the South 
Pactfic. It has been carefully examined and reported 
on by Charles A. Luckhardt, formerly expert for the 
Bank of California; by George Clendon, Jr., who ts 
indorsed by the Messrs. Seligman; by George A. 
Treadwell, who is indorsed by the best scientific men 
of our own country and by Sir John Lubbock, of 
Engiand; and now comes Dr. Wiss, who fs indorsed 
by Senator John P. Jones, of Nevada, who fully cor- 
roborates everything said by previous engineers. We 
append his letter: 

New York, N. Y., February 11th, 1882. 
G. L. Hatght, Esq., Presttent South Pacific Mining Cv.: 

Dear Sie :—In reply to your inquiry, I beg to state 
that about eleven years ayol visited the Armagosa 
Mines, being then engaged in mining interests in Inyo 
County, Cal. 

My attention had been specially attracted to the 
district by my friend, Baron Von Richthoffen. after 
a scientific examination of the range, he had emphat- 
ically assured me that the mineral wealth there was 
beyond precedent ; that it was only a question of time 
and capital to verify his anticipations that this range 
would surpass California and Nevada combined in 
the production of the precious minerals. 

The value of the Baron’s judgment may be mens- 
ured by the fact that he was about the first man who 
(in 1861) predicted the future wealth of the Comstock 
lode, and, after many years of scientific prominence, 
he now fills the Chair of Mineralogy at the University 
of Bonn, one of the highest honors in the gift of the 
Prussian Government. 

The opinion of this peer of Yon Humboldt ts now 
re-echoed by the reports lately made on this property 


by scientific men whose enticipations I can fully en. 


dorse. 
Yours, very truly, Dr. G. WISS. 


The steck of the South Pacific has been very active, 
several dealers having made large profits in it. Some 
unfavorable criticisms have been made on the present 
depression of the stock, and it is charged that large 
holders of it sold at higher prices, and are now trying 
to force present holders to sell, so that they may buy 
fm again ate profit. Legitimate ‘nvestors should not 
be influenced by these © all-Street games.—Datly 
Indtoator. 


INDEPENDENT. 


STOCK DEPARTMENT. 


We do a general commission business in all 
Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New York 
Stock Exchange and in other sound and mar- 
ketable securities. 
As we do not undertake speculative business 
on margin, our facilities are more especially 
devoted to buying and selling fur investors 
and cash customers. We are thus enabled 
to give particular attention to this class of 
orders. 

One of our firm is a member of the Stock 
Exchange and the execution of all orders 
receives our personal attention. 





We give special attention to orders from 
Banks, Bankers, Institutions, and Investors 
out of the city, by Mail or Telegraph, to buy 
or sell Government Bonds, State and Rafl- 
road Bonds, Bank Stocks, Railroad Stocks, 
and other securities. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 





BROWNBROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of ireland, ar on Creat Britain, 
trela nd Fra 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
GENERAL 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


CHICACO. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street. 
Established.....................-1857. 
REAL ESTATE 20UG8T AND SOLD ON 


COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED 224,c*+4 for, 


tances made promptly. end remit- 
TAXES -— Assessments looked after and 


LOANS ontimit Mortgage for « term of years 


of assistanis in each department 
AG our PP posssaal cosansiien given to all. 
We offer our best services to the owners of Ea. 
ay d by f or otherwise in Chicag 


enttezences given in the principal Eastern cities, if 


EIGHT PER CENT. 


PrereRENCE STOCK 
FOR SALE AT 104 1-2. 


Secured by the entire Capital and Reserve Fund of 
the Company. Dividends remitted half yearly in 
American Currency. Full particulars on application. 


The Financial Association of Ontario, 
LONDON, CANADA. 

















SOME SUNT. | SETAE HS BUTT. 
PER CENT. SECURITIES! 


First ne an 8 or 5 years, on lands along the 


acre each 


year, and no loan exceedi 
Soteeaes ane 8 pal paid in New York” wa Per, nore 


Send for full particulars and references to 


E. P. WELLS, 
Pres. James River Nat’! Bank, 
JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


Caldwell, Hay & Washburn 


BANKERS A D BROKERS, 
UNITED BANK BUILDING, 





Broadway and Wa 
a king pak ~ty the 
of all Securitics in at the N. Y. 
oem: ne drafts Interest allowed on Deposits subject 
CHAS. B, CALDWELL, late West & Caldwell. 


a C. HAY, Member N. Y. Stock Exc’ 
WASHBURN, late Whittingham aw 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & c0., 


BANKERS, 
04 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PAYABLE Ik ANY 


wise Mite 


wat 
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G1Lins, Bounen &JENAINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yori 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 

and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
ued, 

Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on come 

mission and fall iuformation given regard- 

ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities siways 

on hand. 

All matters pertaining te a general banks 

ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


3 avd 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 

Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rafl- 
road Companies having lines under construction and 

thelr bonds purchased or negoti 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS cndueted for States, 

Counties, Towns, and Cities,an¢é or Railroad Com- 

panies and other Corporations. 

WILL CONDUCT THE FINARCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies a: 4 other Corpora- 
tions whose property isin the hanos of Receivers or 
Trustees. 

WILL BUY AND BELL INVESTMENt ECURITIES 
on Commission. 
WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BCF'DS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 
Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
DB. 


JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
JOHN ©. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Seo’y and Treas. 


DULUTH AND WINNIPEG 


Railroad Company’s 


First Mortgage Thirty-Year Six- 
per-Cent. Land-Grant 
Gold Bonds, 
BR eI alee 
FOR SALE AT 1024 AND ACCRU —y INTEREST. 


ith each First Mortgage Bond, purchased at 
rice, will be given, without additional payment, 
of t the company’s co ortgage Six-per-Cent, 
perty and 











ow 
$40 





ds, 
fron at tthe rate of only 
For the Bonds and for ya7.00 per apply to 


BOODY, M*LELLAN & CO., 


68 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FIRE-PROOF STORAGE 


FOR SILVERWARE, JEWELRY, VALUABLE Pa- 
PERS AND BOOKS, BRONZES, PAINTINGS, 
CLOTHING, Etc. 

Burglar and Fire-Proof Vaults Below 


the Street Level. 


SAFES FOR SECURITIES. 
The Mercantile Safe Deposit Co., 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
120 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 








wilt do well to write no. A ae on the old Banking 


HOWES s “COMPANY, 
11 wat L none or Bowes Se REY, 7 ORK 
This om transects & "general "Stock ‘Commission 
business, with very Ly + ~ ay 
aon ‘gllowed on deposi eat per cent., payabie 


JARVIS, CONKLIN & C0., 


AN BRO 
Negotiate Mor as ay nee HO AND EIGHT 
eldin 
PER CENT. NET “oth 0 the Inves oF 


No better investment ts cieest than our Three and 


Five-Year Bond and Mortgage loans. Correspondence 
solicited. Write forcirculars, blanks, and references. 


serene TO LOAN, 
ndowment Life Insur- 








HUBBARD & FARMER, Bankers, 
Hartford, Conn. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


IVIDEND No. 30.—LA PLA A MINING 
AND SMELTING CONPARY. —Office of La PLata Min- 
ING AND SMELTING 





U 
of 714 cts, hate, 200,- 
; Extra Dividend ot 4 cts. Der 


ares tot 

- uae 6 a wa al, $20,000, Balahes 

era OLYPHANT TALBOT, & satant Secretary. 

Vigina CONSOLIDATED Morne Co., 
Ww YORK, Feb. j 
the Agta t tees a sala dee 

en per 
are on x oe 000, Bayable at th at the 1 sot my 
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THE INDEPENDEDST. 








DRY GOODS. 





Bustness in the dry goods market has 
shown a vast improvement during the week, 
which was not unlooked for, although the 
condition of the weather iu the early part 
was detrimenta! even to the most sanguine 


anticipations. The volume of Lusiness was 


large and was completed in a very quiet 
manner, while the number of buyers pres- 
ent has been the largest that have appeared 
avy week this year. The preparations that 
have been making for the few wecks past 
have seemed to culminate tn the placing of 
orders for immediate and future deliveries 
and the securing of such reassoitments of @ 
seasonable character es stocks might re- 
quire, It is noted that there is no iocliva- 
tion toward speculation In any of the trans- 
actions of the week; but that all seem to be 
pursuing a conservative course iv their deal- 
ings and nothing is done without mature 
deliberation. Notwithstandivg the care 
there is manifested, which would naturally 
tend to decrease the amount of salce, the 
volume of business has been greater than 
for the same period of last year, and bids 
fuir, from present appeurances, to continue 
on the same line for some time to come. 
Buyers are shaping all their purchases to 
such qualities, styles, and fabrics as are 
suitable for immediate use, but prospective 
necessities are being let severely alone un- 
til there is more evidence of a demand than 
has yet manifested itself. The recollec- 
tions of the very favorable indications of 
lust year and the large preparations made 
therefor are vivid in the memories of those 
who stocked heavily with the anticipation 
of large profits, and the poor results se- 
cured; hence, the care exercised in pur- 
chases, The prospects for the future are 
very encouraging, and, should the present 
manner of transacting business be adhered 
to, there is no doubt there will be profitable 
results 

Corton Goops.—There has been consid- 
erable activity in the market for cottcn 
goods throughout the past week, in which 
brown and colored cottons figured very con- 
spicuously, Fine bleached goods, cambrics, 
and wide sheectings are moving steadily, but 
low-grade shirtings are quiet and slight con- 
cessious can be obtained on some outside 
mukes. Heavy ttandard shectings are in 
light demand, but the best E.stern makes 
are in most cuses sold ahead for export. 
Fine browns and 34 to 4-yard browns are in 
fair request and the most popular brands are 
stendily held. Deuims, dyed ducks, tick- 
ings, nod most other colored cottons are 
well sold up and the most desirable makes 
are firm atunchanged prices. White goods 
are doing well and there is a stexndy move- 
ment in quil's on accvunt of back orders, 

Print-Cloths.—There has been a more 
active demand for printing cloths, with lib- 
eral transactions in 64x64 ‘‘sp.ts” ata slight 
reduction from the late quotations. Prices 
at the close of the. week, however, were 
firm at 8¢ for 64x64s and 3 5-16 for 56x60s. 

*vints.—The demand for printed calicoes 
has been by no means satisfactory and some 
printers have alreaiy becun to consider the 
expediency of curtailing production. There 
wus @ moderate businessin a few of the 
most popular fancies, but other makes con- 
tinued very quiet and stocks have under- 
gone little if any reduction during the week. 
Shirtings were only in moderate demand, 
but there was a fair call for furnitures, 
choice mournings, Turkey-reds, and light 
robes by package buyers. The jobbing 
trade progressed slowly, but a fair package 
business in “job lots” of dark and light 
fancies, etc. was reported by afew of the 
larger houses, 

Ginghams.—The jobbing trade in dress 
ginghams is steadily improving; but job- 
bers are pretty well supplied for the present 
and the demand at first hands is mosily re. 
stricted to small reassortments of the best 
atandanl makes. Seersuckers are in good 
request and certain makes are closely sold 
up by agents. 

. 





Dress Goops.—There was a fair business 
in worsted dress goods, in which both staple 
fabrics and fancies participated, but buyers 
are mostly operating in accordance with 
immediate wants. Specialties in flannels, 
buptings, and grenadines are meeting with 
fuir sales and there is a moderate call at 
first bands for striped and pluid cotton 
fabrics. 

AMERICAN- 81LK Goops have been more 
active, a fair business having been dove in 
dress silks, millinery silks, and specinlties 
in ribbons. Sewing silk and machine twist 
were in good demand and firm at un- 
changed prices. 

Hosiery AND UNDERWEAR were somewhat 
quiet as regards new business, but agents 
continued to make liberal! deliveries on ac- 
count of back orders and stocks are so well 
in band that values are steadily maintained 
on all goods of a desirable character. 

Wooten Goops.—The woolen goods 
trade has shown rather more activity this 
week than heretofore. A numberof buyers 
have teen present in the market from inte- 
rior cities, devoting their time to the ex- 
amination of such new lines of heavy cassi- 
meres, suitings, worsted coatings, etc, as 
have lately been opened. The display of 
heavy woolens for the Fall trade of 1882 is 
as yet incomplete, but sume important 
openings have already been made, with fairly 
satisfactory results, Worsted contings have 
been placed on the market at about last 
year’s prices, but a slight advance has been 
made Ip the quotations for certain mukes of 
choice all-wool suitings, trowserings, etc., 
owing to the enhanced cost of wool, labor, 
dye-stuffs, etc. The new productions arc 
varied in style and novel effects in cassi- 
meres and suitings bave been produced by 
the introduction of a number of new color- 
ings—such as bronze, olive, green, etc.— 
which, when tastefully combined with 
other shades, give a very pleasing appear- 
ance to the goods. The opening prices for 
cassimeres and worsteds are low enough to 
secure the confidence of buyers, and thet 
this result has been attained is best demon- 
strated by the liberality with which orders 
for fuiture deliveries have been placed for 
some cf the leading makes. 





FOREIGN GOOD8. 

The demand for imported goods has 
shown a slight improvement over the pre- 
vious week and buyers seem to settle down 
to placing orders. There was a moderate 
call for cashmeres and other staple dress 
goods, at steady prices, and a fair business 
was reported in fancy dress fabrics. Black, 
colored, and fancy silks, satin rhadames, 
and moires were severally in fair request, 
and millinery silks and ribbons were dis- 
tributed in moderate quantities through the 
medium of the suction-reoms. Housekeep- 
ing linens have showed a little more anl- 
mation and there was a steady cull for 
modcrate-sized parcels of fronting and 
tailoring linens and linen handkerchiefs. 
W hite goods were in irregular demand and 
there was a steady business in Hamburg 
embroideries and imitation laces. Men’s- 
wear woolens were mostly quiet fo first 
bands, and the jobbing trade was unfavor- 
ably influenced by the inclemency of the 
weather. British and German hosiery con- 
tinf@i to move steadily and Berlin and 
Lisle-thread gloves and gauntlets met with 
considerable sales. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 


past year: 

For the week: i882. 1961. 
Entered at the port...........000 87,970,636 $3,066,073 
Thrown OD market.........00.00.- 8,270,476 9,030,045 

Since Jan. Ist: 

Entered at port........00- erecces 21,167,395 17.647,446 
Thrown On market.........+++++- 21,449,008 18,774,683 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES, 








Morpay Eventxo, February 20th, 1832. 
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R. H. MACY & 60., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 





Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establiskment. 


THE STEADY AND INCREASING DEMAND FOB 
OUR LADIES’ 


SILK SUITS, 


IN BLACK AND SOLID COLORS, aT 


$16.84 





1S A GUARANTY OF THEIR POPULAR’TY 
Na gh FULL Yh IPIION OF nei 
WILL B = poRwskd ED TO Any ADDRESS UPON 


PPLICATION 


BLACK SILKS. 


100 PIECES OF OUR CELEBRATED RED-STAR 
BLACK GROS-GRAIN DRESs SILK, iy THREE QUAL 


[8,9 c., $1. 49. 
C. J. BONNET’S BLACK PRES SILK, 15 QUALI- 
Ti pees 10 $3.08 PER YARD, 


FS, RANGING 
WHICH IS 25 FER CENT. TOWER THAN SIMILAR 
Gobs HAVE BLEN CFFELED. 





WE ARE omnia. 4: Low w IcAlry OF LUPIN'S 


BLACK CASHMERE 


AT 490., A VERY FINE gu siiry Aq we. AND EX 
TRA SUPE EINE ATi 


LADIES CLOTH. 


BEST QUALITY, IN ALL COLORS, 4 INCHES 
IDE, AT 90c. PER YA 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL. 


RH MACY & C0, 
Dav GO00s 


BY MAMII,! 
Over three-quarters of 2 million in stock to select from. 


All bought oe cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps, 
Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPVING GUIDE” mailed free on ap 


plication. 
COOVrER & CONARD, 


NINTH AND MARKET STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 














2 \YANAMAKER BROWN | 


‘S PHILADELPHIA ? 


ou want to buy ; 
eu, for Men orBoys | 
either ready-made or made} 
Matocrder, do not fail to | 
gsend for our Catalogue 
a T* LARGEST: [RETAIL 
¥¥ CLOTHING HOUSE » AMERICA 








FASHION 


DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 
aus !@rice 90 cts. a Yard. [and dy au Firs 
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ITS USES AND ABUSES. 





Tre uses of brokerage are manifest in 
nearly every branch of business, amd as an 
ivstitution it needs no defense. The buyer 
and seller are frequently unable to come 
into personal contact and the ignorance of 
earh concerning the other is often @ barrier 
to transactions, To overcome this difficul- 
ty, the broker has been introduced—a third 
party, whose experience and opportunities 
enable him to act in the interests of the 
buyer at a reasonable cost. No one versed 
in business practices will deny the utility 
of brokerage as a system; but, like many 
other excellent institutions, itis subject to 
abuses, and no braael: of business is more 
harassed and injured by the evils of broker- 
age than insurance, and more especially fire 
surance. 

To becin with, a wide distinction should 
be drawn between the insurance agent and 
the insurance broker. The former is the paid 
servantof the company he represents, receiv- 
ing remuneration for his services either by a 
commission on all premiums obtained or 
a fixed and regular salary. As an erc- 
ployé of the company, it is his duty to con- 
sult its interests alone, and by all fair and 
honovable racans to secure as much busi- 
ness as possibie. ‘he broker, on the con 
trary, is or should be the servant of the 
buyers. When requested to procure ineur- 
ance, he should place the risk where it 
could be obtained at that price and under 
those circumstances most suited to the pur- 
chaser, who, in return, should pay him for 
his services. A company should deal with 
him as with the policyholder himself, and 
he should be at liberty to select any com- 
pany, regardless of favor and obligation. 
Such, we say, should be the duties of an 
insurance broker; but itis far from being 
acorrect description of the broker of to- 
day. In the present state of insurance 
affars the broker is a species of free 
lance. picking up business wherever he can 
and acting as the agent of both the buyer 
and the se'ler, a combination of interests 
that is never successful. His remuneration 
does not come in the shape of direct pay- 
ment from the policyholder, but in commis- 
sions from the various companies with 
whom he deals and who vie with each 
other in their proffered liberality to brokers, 
thus foviting disaster by the sacrifices 
made to obtain business. Of course, there 
are honest brokers and dishonest brokers; 
some who endeavor to act in strict accor1- 
ance with the instructiofis received from the 
secker for insnrance, and others who care 
but little for the true interests of the appli- 
cant and, through a system of “ beating 
down,” place the tisk in that company 
offering the largest commission, regardless 
of the orgunization’s stability or sound 
management; but the evils of the present 
system have become so general that we can- 
not afferd to discriminate in condemping 
the prevailing practices of insurance broker- 
age. 

In life insurance the fixed standard of 
rates does not permit of so great a peicent- 
age of premiums in payment of services as 
is prevalent in fire ipsurance and the brok- 
erage system plays a subordinate part. The 
broker, as a rule, deals with the agent of a 
life company, the company itself being 
comparatively ignorant of the transaction; 
but io fire insurance there is no limit to the 
extent of the false and dangerous system of 
brokerage now prevailing. Any irresponsi- 
ble person, sans capital, sans reputation, 
may actively engage in the business of fire 
insurance trokerage and realize a com- 
fortableliving. His services do not show a 
greater amount of ability than could be 
furnished by a lad just out of school, and 
the question naturally propounds itself: 
** How does he manage to make bis business 
pay?” We would answer: Simply through 
the poxsession of an inordinate amount of 
that commodity known as “cheek.” He 
agrees to place a line of insurance for a cer- 
tain stipulated sum, and the difference be- 
tween that sum and the price at which he 
fivally secures the policy is bis share in the 
p-ofits of tne transaction. “Armed with his 
eforesaid cheek, be makes a tour among the 
firunderwriters and takes a note of the 
owest terms offered. Sometimes he closes 
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with the lowest bidder, but more frequently 


starts op a fresh tour, and succeeds in ob- 
taining terms a point or two lower from 
some weak and struggling organization, 
anxious to obtain business at any price. It 
is needless to say that such a course of pro- 
ceeding is not brokerage in any sense of the 
word, and yet it is precisely the modus 
operandi of the fire-insurance broker of the 
present day. Often as much as from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent. commission isMlowec 
to the middle-man by companies desiring 
business at any cost, ard the result is in 
every way injurious to the interests of fire 
underwriting. Frequently the insurance 
brokeris an agent cf one or more fire com- 
panies, and thus hus the advantage of being 
able to know at once the amount of profit 
he can realize in any transaction, There's, 
however, no sense of fealty to the companies 
whose interests he represents, and be has no 
hesitation in placing a risk in an outside 
compauy, if more favorable terms are 


offered. 
In a recent issue we alluded to the dam- 


age done the business of fire uuderwriting 
by a number of weak and irresponsible 
compan’es, who sacrifice security for pre- 
miums; but it is doubtful if these compa- 
nies could exist at all were it not for the 
co-operation and assistance of their allies, 
the insurance brokers, Together they are 
enabled to work upon the public, to their 
mutual profit—openly, it may be and with 
every intention of fulfilling all obligations 
incurred; but such a realization is well- 
nigh impossible. The compnny is selling 
insurance at lees than it is worth and in the 
end will meet with failure. The broker 
contracts to insure for a reasonable sum, and 
deducts nearly one-third of this sum as pay- 
ment for his services, the result being that 
he is unable to place the insurance in a com- 
pany offering absolute security. 

The remedy for the injury done to fire- 
underwriting by the evils of brokerage is 
to do away with the subject-cause thereof. 
Confine insurance brokerage to what it 
really is and suppress the system now in 
vogue. Let fire companies refuse to reduce 
their rates at the eolicitation of brokers, and 
the brokers will soon relapse into their 
proper sphere, as the agent of the insured, 
and not of the insurer. He will no longer 
draw his compensation from the compa- 
nies, at the sacrifice of prudence and safety 
on their part; but from the policyholder, 
who will pay him for the exercise of his 
knowledge and judgment in securing the 
policy. To be sure, nine-tenths of the in- 
surance brokers now doing business would 
be unable to continue in the field were such 
a course adopted; and, in truth, we fail 
to see why this result would be disadvan- 
tageous to either fire underwriters or the 
public. In most instances the services of 
the broker could be dispensed with, the in- 
surers dealing directly with the insured. 
He is often of but little use and his pres- 
ence only adds to the expense of the trans- 
action. Of course, in the placing of 


‘large and important lines of insurance or 


in risks of a special and peculiar nature, the 
services of a skillful and intelligent broker 
is almest indispensable, and for such occa. 
sion he wvuld find bimself in steady de- 
mand. 

Until brokerage is thus modified the 
mushroom companies will continue to ex- 
ist, and so long as they do exist fire under- 
writing will not be profitable. Abolish the 
evils of brokerage, and we put an end to 
the existence of the ill-conducted and strug- 
gling companies and give the business a 
fuir chance for success and profit. One 
more necessary step for insurance com- 
panies to take is to place restrictions upon 
their authorized agents and introduce a 
reform throughout the agency system. A 
simple plan wonld seem to offer itself in 
the suggestion that companies pay their 
agents.a fixed and adequate salary, disal- 
lowing commissions on business secured, 
but this course is not practicable. The 
commission system stimulates a healthy 
activity among agents and avoids much 
difficulty and computation in estimating 
the value of an agent’s services. No harm 
is done in allowing moderate and fair com- 
missions to regularly-appointed agents on al) 
business secured, for every man’s work is 
worthy of remuneration and the commis- 
sions allowed can properly be classed under 
the legitimate expenses attending the man- 
agement of a company’s business; but the 
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agent should not be allowed to act in the 
capacity of an insurance broker, Loyalty 
to the company for which he is given 
authority to act should be demanded of 
him, and-there should be some restrictions 
asto the number of companies he repre- 
sents, It is manifestly impossible for one 
man to act as the representative of a dozen 
organizations and do justice to each and all, 
and yet it frequently happens that a num- 
ber of companies will confer an agent’s 
certificate and authority upon a single indi- 
vidual. So far as the agent and broker are 
concerned, they are entirely separate and 
distinct. Their interests are not identical 
in any way, nor even related, but in strict 
business opposition. The one devotes his 
services to the interests of the buyer, the 
other to those of the seller, and each ure 
or shoul be paid accordingly. 

It may be urged that, if fire insurance 
companies cease to pay commissions to 
brokers, the cost of insurance will materially 
increase if a broker’s services are called 
into requisition. Very true, and so it 
should. In the first place,the cost of in- 
surance is already too low, and the present 
depression in the business of fire under- 
writing is immediately caused by this in- 
adequacy of rates. It is high time that 
there was an increase in the cost of insur- 
ance, and consequent increase in thestrength 
and resources of compunies; but, apart from 
this view, it is but right and proper that the 
services of a broker should increase the 
first cost of insurance by just so much 
as his services are worth to the buyer. 
As we before remarked, when the amount 
of insurance is not large a man can easily 
dispense with the services of a broker, and, 
by dealing directly with the company, ob- 
tain his insurance at theordinary rates. If, 
on the contrary, the risk is of a special 
nature, or if the amount in que: tion be con- 
siderable, thereis a necessity for the serv- 
ices of a man used to dealirg with the 
theories and practices of fire underwriting. 
Surely, his services are worth something, 
and equally sure is it that his compensa- 
tion should come from the party benefit- 
ed—viz., the applicant for insurance. It is 
80 inevery other branch of business, and no 
ground existe for supposing it should be 
other@ise ia-the case of insurance. These 
two ways are open for the furtberance of 
the true interests of fire underwriting. 
Abolish the present ruinous system 
of insurance brokerage and restrict the 
powers and duties of the insurance agent. 
Let the insurance broker be a broker, 
and not an agent; the insurance agent 
an agent, and not a broker. 80 long 
as brokera are paid commissions by com- 
panies, so long will unhealthy and ruinous 
competition exist, and it is essential to do 
away with the facilities for carrying on this 
competition before an adequate increase 
ion the rates can be accomplished. The 
abolition of brokerage in its present form 
is the first step needed in this direction. 
Let this step be taken and let the insurance 
broker underst.wd that he can obtain insur- 
ance at the ordinary rates and for not one 
cent lessand he will look elsewhere for com- 
pensation than to the underwriters. He 
will look to the buyer, and not to the seller, 
and the resources of fire underwriters will 
oot be subject to the perpetual drains made 
in the payment of commissions to a class 
of men who in their proper sphere of 
action are in no way identified with the in- 
tereste of the organizations, save that their 
business depends upon the future success 
and strength of fire companies. 

—————— ES 


THE “CO-OPERATIVES” AND THE 
LEGISLATURE. 


AN attempt is being made by the friends 
and advocates of certain co-operative com 
panies to repeal those laws now in force in 
this state which check their busineas and 
prevent the co-operative epidemic from 
spreading to such un alarming extent as it 
did in Pennsylvania, Indiana, and other 
states. New laws favoring the co-operatives 
and making it comparatively easy for them 
to push their business with open vigor will 
also be introduced ani! earnest efforts will 
be made to secure # passage and - the execu- 
tive approval. We are not atall afraid that 
these ‘‘reforms” will all be carried out at 
once; but we do look with fear upon any at- 
tempt toanoul or modify such laws as bear 
upon the co-operatives. The slightest legis 


lation favorable to the organizations will be | 






the entering wedge for furiher and more 
dangerous measures, and. the only plan 
which affords complete security is to 
stamp out any attempt to change the exist- 
ing laws benring on this subject, and, if pos- 
sible, to introduce new oves putting fur 
ther barriers in the way of the co-opera- 
tives. One of the greatest dungers to be 
feured is that the co-operatives may suc- 
ceed through their apparent injuries, Ata 
recent meeting of co-operative managers, it 
was claimed that they were persecuted by 
large insurance corporations, the paid at- 
torneys of whom were often members of 
the senate and assembly, and an ap- 
peal was made to the independent 
and untrammeled legislaturs, urging them 
to wage war against all ‘*monopoly” 
laws, This plea is ingenious and may pro- 
duce some effect, but we sincerely trust 
not. That powerful corporations do exer- 
cise an unjustifiable influence and power in 
legislative bodies is not to be denied, and 
we have more than once condemned the 
practice of insurance companies meddling 
with politics; but in the case of the co-op- 
eratives it is well to look not to tle means, 
but to the ends, and so long as this baneful 
evil is spared the state we will not question 
too closely the methods employed in pre- 
venting its growth, provided no resort is 
made to dishonest measures. New York 
legislators have alrendy much to answer 
for, and they had better keep their skirts 
clear of any imputation of laboring in the 
interests of ‘‘ graveyard” insurance, 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


THe Co-operatives recently endenv- 
ored to introduce their traffic in the State 
of New Jersey, but have met with a prompt 
repulse, A ‘‘ Mutual Aid” Society recently 
establisted an office in Newark and adver- 
tised the fact in the Jocal papers; but their 
operations received a sudden check in the 
shape of a polite letter from Secretary of 
Btate Kelsey. ex officio Commissioner of In- 
surance, informi:.s them that the laws of 
the state would not permit of their carrying 
on business within her borders and warning 
them to refrain from en doing. The Socie- 
ty’s manager wicely followed this advice 
and wound up the affairs of the concern 
with commendable dispatch. New Jersey 
has not heen free from objectionable legis. 
lation and some of ber foremost financial 
institutions have proved unworthy of the 
high confidence accorded them; but up to 
the present time cooperatisem has been 
unable to obtain a foothold in the state and 
she bas been spared the depredations of 
this corrupt ‘* system” of insurance. 


..--The Supreme Court of the United 
States recently decided that the omission to 
pay the premium on a life insurance policy 
at the time stipulated in the policy forfeits 
the policy, at the option of the company 
issuing it, when such forfeiture is a part of 
the insurance contract, ard that a court of 
equity will not interfere to prevent such 
forfeiture. The ground of the decision is 
that the time of paying the premium is a 
part of the very ereence of the contract, and 
that equity cannot in effect fix another time 
without injustice to the company. 

Oe 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

Is another column is publ'shed the thirty- 
sixth annual report of the Connect'cut Muta- 
al Life Insurance Company, whose home office 
faat Hartford and whose agencies are scat- 
tered all over the United States. By an exam- 
{nation of the statement, it is seen that the 
total receipts during 1881 for premiums, toter- 
est, rents, etc. were $8,160,766.01, which snm 
shows an increase over the receipts of the pre- 
vious year. Nearly three and three-quarter 
millions of dollars have been paid to policy- 
holders during the past year for claims by 
death and matured endowments. If to this 
sum is added the surplus returned and the 
money paid to those who are compelled to sur- 
render their policies, the total disbursements 
to policyholders amount to $6,084,224, a good 
illustration of the beneficent work which this 
company is doing year by sear. We notice 
that the commissions paid to agents are about 
twenty-five thousand dollars Jess and the total 
disbursements for expenses and to policyholders 
are $216,373.93 less during 1881 than they were 
during 1880. The net assets of the Company on 











the thirty-first day of Decemtber were $46,778,- 
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098.57, an Increase of nearly nine hundred and 
fifty thousend dollars over the net assets of s 
year ago. In the schedule of the assets it will 
be observed that only the cost price of the 
bonds and stocks are given,and this sum is 
nearly a half million less than the market 
value of the securities. If to this sum is 
added the interest and rents due and the net 
deferred quarterly and semi-annual premiums, 
the assets are increased in gross to over fifty 
anda quarter millions of dollars. It should 
be added that there are no net premiums in 
courre of collection. The surplus of the 
Company by the Connecticut standard bas in- 
creased during the year, and is now $3,387,571,- 
98 or about six and a half million dollars by 
the New York standard. The ratio of ex- 
pense is as low as good management will 
allow. In a word,it may be eaid that the 
statement isexcellent and showsthat the Com- 
pany has improved during the past year, and 
a steady progress has always been the aim of 











the prudent managers of the Connecticut 
Mutual. The officers of the Company are 
Jacol) L. Greene, president, and John M. Tay- 


lor, secretary. 





MANUATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


Tur Manhattan Life Insurance Company of 
this city makes a favorable etatement in our 
columns in regard to ite business during the 
past year. Its total income was $1,952,532.17. 
It paid to policyholders for death and endow- 
ment claims $746,659; other expenses, $243,- 
738.01. The total assets of the Compeny now 
reach the handsome sum of $10,348,237.27 and 
{ts net surplus by New York standard at the 
beginning of the present year was $2,112,- 
086.41. The assets of the Manhattan, it will 
be seen by the statement referred to, consist of 
the best securities, including Government 
bonds, real estate mortgages, loans on stocks, 
etc. The officers and directors of this Com- 
pany are known to us personally as conserva- 
tive business men, who look zealously and 
carefully afterall itsinterests. Inthe handsof 
such men its affairs are sure always to have the 
best attention. The Company has had a steady 
growth from the date of its organization, 
some thirty vears ago, and ita net surplus to- 
day. in proportion to its llabilities, shows it to 
be among the strongest apd safest corpora- 
tions of {ts class In the country. 
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Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-cne Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
partic!pate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non forfeiture applies to all policies and 


contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Exarmine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
JOHN B, PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWAKE, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1846. PURELY MUTUAL 
Aeocte, Jan. } 1881, as ascertained by 
—— missioners of 


usetts, Ohio, and N. ) ereeg 
ab ow 
jab} ort as stated - 
arpias by Massachu Standard... 38, 
Sarplus by New York Standard........ 
All policies non-forfeitable after ed and paid 
tow expenses; large dividends declared 
year since organization ; ample surplus; sur- 
pe ef values most Liberal; losses promptly ad 
Justed and paid. 





OFFICERS: 
THEO. MACKNET, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vico-Pres’t. 
EDWARD L. DOBBINS, Seo’y. 


1850-——32d Year—— 1882 
ANNUAL REPORT 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 


INSURANCE GOMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


Net assets December Sist, 1880........... 
Income for the year 1881..............00++ 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid claims by death and endowments... §746,650 00 








Returned premiums (dividends, etc.).... 890,719 18 
Office, agency, taxes,and otherexpenses 243,738 01 
ASSETS. 

Cath 08 BARE... ccccccccccscccccccccceccces $1,693 31 
Cash in bank and trust company......... 9,880 80 

Bonds and mortgages secured by real 
estate, worth double the amount 
SRROR, ccccvcccansecesecccesoccecosenscecos 8,017,544 04 
Loans on policies in force....... ....sse0« 1,422,402 54 
(The legal reserve exceeds the amount 
of note on the policies.) 
United States and N. Y. State stocks 
(market value)........ eececcccccccsooscoce 1,828,351 50 
Real estate at CO8t..... 2... .ccecsecccscees 1,077,682 83 
Premiums deferred and in course of col- 
lection and transmission..............+« 107,777 96 
Temporary loans on stocks and bonds.. 8,252,312 50 
(Market value of the securities, §4,051,- 
668.) 
Interest due and accrued and all other 
POPSET occcccccccccecccccsccocccocsocccce 130,644 29 
Adjusted claims due after -_ aad 
Ist January, 1882.......... 6207,341 00 
Reported claims awaiting 
BUOSE, GOS. .ccccccocecceccees 24,500 00 
Dividends unpaid and all 
other liabilities........... 73,058 86 
Reserve on existing poll- 
cles, calculated by the 
New York Ins. Dep. Am. 
Exp. 4 Fr cent........-- 7 031 00 
diate 28% 98,298,180 86 
Surplus by above rule,........ cecccccece 2,112,086 41 
$10,348,239 27 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
0. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 

4. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 

8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
x. ¥ sroene } Assistant Secretaries. 





AMERICAN LINE INSURANCE 0, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 





THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Ce., 
TFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
63,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 


4A8. S. PARSONS 
President. 


A. 8. WINcrester, 
Vice-President. 


R. E. BEescuer, 
Secretary. 
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Herth British and Mercantile Lnuraase Company 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 
HOME OFFICE STATEMENT. 


PATDcUP CA PTA Rescce....ccccccccccceccsscccessecese 
Net Fire <p eocenecessoceecessssesccece 
Total Liabilities... acceenesedeencet*evenesnonsses 


Invested and Cash Fire yen Leas 


teeeerees reese eT Serer ere) 


Soe balogatiicniadaremmaiaieiaaiaieiindlinahdiael 82,250,000 00 
ecldbieanmnnaainunnnnin cites ianaitiniadmiaiale 5.054.224 00 


2.642,954 00 


Coreseccesosess Veeeeseses $9,947,178 00 


Bubscribed Capital, for which the Stockholders «i are personally liable, not yet called 
» $7,750,000 00. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH STATEMENT, January Ist, 1882. 





Invested and Cash Fire Assets...............0 ivameeneieke $2,044,664 25 
LIABILITIES. 

WepetS EGOGSR. ccoccessecccvecsccccsscoccescccncscscccesse cocccccconecsscscococes ccscooosscoceoseces $ 98.813 55 

Reserve for Reilmeurance. .....-..crccccccccersesece socccccesssesesteceetssteeee: tereecreseroges -_ 875,125 46 

Potal......c- ° ee ° . 976,939 01 01 

Net Fire Surplus. | abenbamenantasesteonenensesonsescocsbeennnersssscensenereeteuendancnsbesoessecshibe 1,067,725 24 

Total...... sidlasnaiilien ae ae cescceccee+ $2,044,664 25 


NEW YORK BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 
Ls Costenen & D. Morgan & Co. 
q. (Da 


SOLON HUMPHREYS 
BaviD | Wty E 
BBRI, Esq. Garde oe 2 bo.), 


- Ma pagers. 


SAM. P. BLAGDEN, 


Office 54 William Street, corner Pine, New York. 





LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


Fire Insurauce Company 
OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
United or Branch, ner 1st. 1882. 


Total assets in U.S..........--+++00+ 81.149, 1 
Liabilities, ineteding reinsurance.. #68T. 337 33 
Net Surplus in U. 8..........+00- "$347,563 85 
INCREASE OVER JANUARY Isr, 1881. 
semame evcvccccccccccs oes 134,051 14 
Pet enscncesarssconcconneceeseaess ¢ 47,487 76 


Growth of U. 8. Branch. 
June 7th, 1870.—Ente1@1 N.Y. State with 
depo.it of U. 8. Bonds, 


par 
—Aseetes in v. a. 
an. lst, 1882.—Assets in 





JAMES YEREANCE, 

Manager Metecpeen District and State of New York 
Special Agent for U. 8. 

No. 46 Pine! St., cor. William, New York. 





UFFICE OF 


MECHANICS’ 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BROOKLYN. 
16 Broadway, N. Y.; | 217 Montague Street, 
Mechanics’ Bank Building. 


ee January ist, 1882. 
CAPITAL PAID IN CASH................ $250,000 00 


Reeerve for all Hiabilitise, including un- 


id losses 48) and reinsurance... 67,707 04 
noe surplus — eccoscovecenccesousesensecescoe 166,006 43 
Gn BIO, cecceccccnscns wagesnnenes: $483.714 37 


JOHN K. OAKLEY. President. 

DANIEL CHAUNCEY, Vice-Pres. 
WALTER NICHOLS, Secretary. 
MERRITT TUTTLE, Ass’t Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MU'FUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets . +++ + 6 «© «© «© $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . «+ « «+ «+ + 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus... ++ + $2,588,960 52 
BEN/Z. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cer. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 _——- 


tures of this Com BSO. 
Lore & Te EOORIY Boon ECONOMICAL MaNAG and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INS ORRD. 


All Forms of Lafe and Endowment Policies Isoues. 


T & BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Seorciogy 
HB. BURFORD, Actuary, 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N, Y, 














Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 





TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


THE MERCHANTS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEWARK, NW. J. 
STATEMENT JANUARY Isr, 1482. 


Sepa eenninae alte wsdl arealbe st 450,051 03 
$1,128,994 os 
NEW YORE BRANCH OFFICE. 

NO. 63 LIBERTY sr. W. B, OGDEN, Manager. 


a 
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_ [Febraary 28; 1882, 
THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


Connecticut 


Mutual 
Life 


Insurance Co., 


or 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Nar Asses, January ist, 1881............§47,833,628 70 





RECEIVED Ix 1881: 
For Premiums... ......- $5,238,811 82 
For lnterestand Rents.. 2,830,328 08 
Profit and Loss.......... 91,626 11 8,160,766 01 
$65,004,304 71 


DISBURSED IN 1881, 
To PoLICYHOLDERS: 
For claims by 
death and 
matured en- 
dowments ..§8,718,646 87 
Surplus re- 
turned to 
p o licyhold- 


Lapsed and 
Surrendered 
Policies...... 1,081,234 81 


TOTAL TO POLICYHOLDERS.. $6,084,234 $1 
EXPENSES: 
Com missions 
to Agents..... $286,797 06 
Salaries of OM- 
cers, Clerks, 
and all 
others em- 
ployed on 
ealary........ 
Medical Exam- 
iners’ fees.. 
Printing, Ad- 
vertising, 


103,541 63 
10,540 25 


Balance Net Assets, Dec, Sist, 1881....$45,778,003 37 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien........$18,087,201 128 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds............ 401,303 28 
Premium Notes on Policies in force...... 8,347,600 47 


Cost of Real Estate owned by the Com’y. 12,657,974 98 














Cost of United States Registered Bonds. 4,618,853 10 
Cost of State Bonds...........ceccesccceses 619,900 00 
Cost of City Bonds... +. 2,572,300 64 
Cost of other Bonds.. 8,407,480 00 
Gembak Bat GIGGEe.... . ccncccccccccccccccccce 122,761 00 
Cost of Railroad Stock 26.000 00 
tiller caine 2,933,319 50 
Balance due from Agents, secured....... 83,300 14 
sine $43,778,008 87 
Interest due and accrued... $925,583 50 
Rents accrued.............. 14,373 88 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost.......... 497,676 02 
Net premiums in course of 
collection. Nowe. 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums... 43,058 08 
$1,480,091 48 
Gross AssETs, December 81st, 1831...950,258,784 85 
LiaBILitres : 
Amount required to rein- 
sure al! outstanding 
policies, net assuming 4 
per cent. interest......... $45,810,508 00 
All other Mabilities......... 1,060,614 87 
46,871,212 87 
SuRpivs by Conn. Standard, 4 per ct..... $3,887,571 98 
Surpivs by N. Y. Standard, 44 per ct., 
MOTB ccccccccnss. 0. ccoccccoccessccenecoocsd 6,500,000 00 
Ratio of expense of management to re- 
ETN ST 8.30 per cent. 
Policies In force Dec. 3lst, 1881, 63,913, 


JACOB L. GREENE, President, 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Sec’y. 
W. G. ABBOT, Ass’t Sec’y. 


D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


The Twenty-second Annual Statement 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1881. 


Premiums. 
Interest, tients, and Net 
Profits on Investment.... 2,870 870,608 70 10,083,506 48 


$43,409,540 60 





THE INDEPENDENT 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, Jaxvary 26TH, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the Sist December, 1881. 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, __ 
1881, to Sist December, 188: 


Losses uring 


Seen ee eeee 


The Company has the following Assevs— 
United States and State of New York 
other Stocks 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Cites | by Death and Matured Endow- 


nuities 
Discounted Endowment and Matured 
Tontine Policies 


Siz! Paid. Policyholders.. 

ividend ou Ca: 

Commissions one 
ne 


437,680 58 





TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS. ...........-cccecses $6,981,400 47 
Net Casn Assets, Dec. Sist, 1881........ $41,511.049 08 
Seether 
ASSETS. 
dis and Mortgages.......-..--+---ss++ $8,920,000 97 
New York Real Estate, including the 
Equitable Building and purchases 
under foreclosure...........++se--eeses 5,972,570 07 
United Siates Stocks, State Stocks, City 
Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the 
ona of the State of New York........ 12,181,764 566 
y ds and Stocks... 9,265,000 
Real "Estate outside oo oe ot New 
York, ya under 
forecio ure and Soblety + Buildings 
im other cities.........0.ceeeeeeneeeeeees 8,491,403 85 
Cash on hand, in banks and other de- 
itortes, on interest and in transit 
ee a ee 1,607,745 45 
Due from 4 on account of Pre- 
miums...... Covcccccccccccscoecescocccoccs 83,464 68 
41,511,949 03 
Sastnt value of Stocks and Bonds over 1408806 46 
Interest and Rents due and accrued.. 845,777 48 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 
tion (less a paid in advance, 
$42,719). ocescecccccescccocccs 250,663 00 
Deferred Premiums........0.-...-.+s0.00 725 618 00 
Total Assets, Dec. 31, 1881..844,308,541 89 
TOTAL igeoneum, including legal re- 
serve for reassurance of all existing 
CN. 6ccnsatednadedesenaeosininenbaneis 84,388,046 00 





Tesal Us U ndivided Surplus ..;- 09,015,406 89 
$5,802,837 89 
4,618,159 00 


New Assurance written in 1881, 
$46,189,006 00. 


Total Outstanding Assurance, 
8$200,679,019 00. 


Total amount of new assurance written 
during the past eleven years larger than 
that transacted by any other company. 

Total amount paid policyholders since the 
organization of the Society, $61,912,031 

The policies written by the Society are IN- 
CONTESTABLE ufter three years from their 
issue, and such incentestable policies are 
payable immediately upon receipt at the 
Society’s office in New York of satisfactory 
proofs of death, and without the useal de- 
lay of sixty or ninety days. 


The Society bas not a single contested claim 
op its books. 


The total real estate owned by the Society 
ylelds a rental of over five per cent. 


Portes in general class 
Of wh'ch belongs (as computed) to 
Policies in Tontine class.............. 





From the undivided surplus re dividenas 
wae Goctaves, gveie on tettiement 4 next an- 
Bu rem ordinary 3 policies. 
The i — -y of the policies VSatstanaine has been 
leon the American Tabie of Mortal- 
ity, with per cent. interest, the 1 standard of 
the ate & by ti On a & fous mn pe ne cent. basis, 
e stan of Marsach e es are esti- 
mated at $37,050,000, the Surplus at $7. ‘ 


GEO. W. PRILLIPS, 
5G. VAN CISE  ¢ ACTUanmes, 





James M. Harsrep, Hewry 8. TERBELt, 
E. Boupmot Corr, Herry V. Borer. 
—— Committee of the 

inted Oc 26th, 1881,t6 examine the assets 
Pod account at the close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Henry B. Hyde, John A. Stewart, 
George D. Morgan, John D. Jones. 
George T. Adee, nee" t Lenox ox Kennedy, 
enry A. Hurlbut, y M. 4 
William H. Fogg. Sonjants Williamson, 
Will A eelock, Henry M. Ale: jer, 
U. S. Grant. iliiam W. 
William G. Lambert, Henry Day, 
Henry G. Marquand, E. Boudinot Colt, 
James W. Alexander, Thomas A. Biddle, 
Henry 8. Terbell, George W. Carleton, 
Thomas 8. Young G. Kellogg, 
Thomas A. Cummins, José F. Navarro, 
Robert Bliss, Jobn J. Mi 
Daniel > lees. pA o a 
James M. Halsted, ephen H. Phi 
Horace ee Gemact + ¢ Torrey.” 
wi i. 
3. F. Randolph, oe ht ag 
. son Alexander P. 
John S'oane, « T. De Witt Cuyler, 
ashbel Green, Louis Fit 1d, 
Samue! Borrow William M. Bliss 
Parker Handy, William Alexander 
Henry V. Butler, Samuel G. Goodrich. 
George H Henry R. Wolcott. 








JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 

SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President, 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
Medical Examiners: 


City, Bank, and ot $3,965,758 00 
ns, secured we stocks and otherwise. 1,728,500 00 

Beal. Estate an (Jaims due the Com- 
yee 491.148 is 
péembim Notes and Bilis Reccivable.... 1,031.201 23 
re re or 3. 7,765 98 
a fb nccccccccccccccccccccsceseccscces $13,165,466 40 


Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the !ssue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates #0 be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and afver Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JON HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT 
CURTIS, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW, CHA H. MARSHALL, 
A At conan, QFORGE W. LAN 
So RAVEN ROBERT MTU AE 
RG JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
Se ae ARLES D. LEVERICH, 
DODGE, BRY 
Royal LIAM H. 

OMAS FY UNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
C. A. HAND ORACE 
CELAOUEE  Eiupeneaee™ 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. 


3. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. BH. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice.Pres't. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
ow t agh 100 goede 


No.’ Ky OE fad ston ED. - 
aosnuae for unuiamnde wecoeed 1,458,997 07 


341,657 63 
1,000,000 00 





cpattinentat } 


ene ee ee eeeeeeeeeeeseresseees 


Castel... staabetevibeneenianiitiattan war 

NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund....$550,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 550,000 00 
806,720 81 1,406,720 81 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. H. LAMPORT. Vice-President, 
F. OC. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 


ART A RATT™S 


$4,207,205 51 





INO. L. 

Whi. H. SWAN WILLIAM 

HENRY C. BO OTOR P 
PELIUS 2 ENRY F. SPAULDING, 

THEODORE HUSTED,, JOHN Bape OPP? 
4 H. ASW JOHN =. EARLE, 

Rare iis, Benet? 

AL ae On » Pa ISH pO 

wm. L, ANDREWS, 8. BUCKINGE HAM, 

GEO. W. tie Jacon WENDEL, 


JAMES IN 





MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the of the recent New York Non. 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 


ESTABLI#SHED in 1850. 
SAFE. $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 


Local A) abe ry Ct PF large : 
ev 
Apply direct to this Company.” town. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 


H. STOKES, Pres’t. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


J. L. HALSEY, Sec'y 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Reserves for ali Hasttiien om. ate “aay 


voskt Adee Ree. .92,400.082 28 











E.W.LAMBERT,M:D EDWARD CURTIS, M.D, 
BW. Scorr, Superintendent af Agencies. 




















estate sold).. 


ditions to same... 


WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


CHAS, WRIGHT, M.D. 





B.S. WALCOTT 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vieo-Pree’s ae 


HENEY TUCE, &.D., 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 





January ist, 1882. 





REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Less interest accrued Jan, Ist, 1881........sceseeees 


Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. . 
Total paid Policyholders.............++eeeee+e++- $0,091,820 22 
Taxesand reinsurances.......ssessseeess —_ 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 


Cash in bank, on hand, and fn transit (since received)... 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $19,815,306 20).. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost.. 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent.......0........scceccscccvescvcccccccces 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standand at 4% per ct., over... 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,086 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, insuring $32,374,091, 
Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


* | Medical Examiners, 


eee eee eer emerneeresreee eeeeeee 


Premium.......cccccccccccvccscccescvccccesecess + $0,400,008 OF 
Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1881........00.0++ 
Interests and rents (including realized gainson real 
eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 2,789,821 70 
857,167 37— 2,482,654 88—$10,483,366 27 


887,972 18—$8,050,711 94 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1881.....cccccccccccece+++-G41,344,120 85 


$51,827,487 12 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same........$2,018,208 32 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionsry ad- 


564,924 96 
9,519,601 94 


+ 224,772 24 
1,061,027 50 


879,860 21— $6, 


897,480 26 





$45,130,006 86 


ASSETS. 
ecesceseees $1,271,588 41 


- 17,216,581 43 
«sees 4,486,506 62 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,940,000 00 and the policics assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral securitg)........ ccccccccccee 30, 0In 008 


Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2,893,577 50).. 2,376,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve hei by the Company on 

these policies amounts to $2,879,000). ..4.......sceesecccecees 545,227 84 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882......... cosemecsesesccccccccecesss 452,161 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection — reserve on these policies $800,000, included 

fin Mabilities)....ceccceccccccccccccsccccccces coccccrccccccccces 927,083 OF 
Agente’ balances............ SenaNeNOUseendndesdnetendeneseees cause 48,678 57 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. ist, 18$2 cals eebsimeneneene 


se ereresesoerese 


*A detuiled schedule of these ttems will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York, 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882 - - - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. let, 1882..........0..0+0++ $361,544 70 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc....... cowcccccccccccccccccccce 187,480 08 
Matured endowments, due and unpoe!d (claims not presented)...... 50,252 67 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for)............ ppelecinn sees 2,965 85 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. .......ccseseeseececeecceees - 89,716,408 63 
Keserved for contingent HMabilities to Tontins Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 2,054,244 08 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance... ..ccccccocscccsscscsecce 28,889 67 


291,254 80—$45,130,006 86 
$2,098,774 78 


$47,228,181 64 


$42,401 7a 5 03 





HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


WILLIAM Hi Hi. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


4,827,096 61 
10,000,000 00 


Jan. Ist, 1 $127, 
Number of Jan. lst, 1879, 45,008. Amount | Jan. ist! 1870 1 coer 
Jan. ’ 1880, 45,705. Jan. 1st, 1880, 127,417,763. 
Policies in Force | Jan. 1st, 1881, 48,548. at Risk | jee. sot 1881, 726,916, 
Jan. 1882, 53,927. Jan. 1st, 1882, 151,760,824. 
Death (HE SUE. tncome (30 SLRS, oie (Zn Tr nea 
vletea les Gamat tom Ves ees Seriado 1c de baa 
, 1.731, ‘ 889, an. Ist, 1881, 4,295,006" 
Paid. | 1881, 2,018,208. terest | 1581’ 9430 .654. # Per Cont. | Sa 1st 1882, 27/008. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS PRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 


RENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


‘ 


President ané Acteary, 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE STREAM 
BY THE REV. EDWARD N.. POMEROY. 








In seventeen hundred seventy-seven 
We landed on the shores of Heaven, 
A bundred years and more are gone, 
Yet here it scarcely seemeth one. 
Eternity’s unelouded flight 

Hath no dividing day and night: 

Its dateless passage none can guess, 
Its dial-plate is fingerless. 

We only learn of death and birth 


Through those who come to us from earth, 


Who speak awhile of hopes and fears, 
Of flecting time and falling tears. 
Existence seemeth but a breath 
Beyond the beaving stream of death. 


We gathered at the river’s marge 

And quickly tbronged the dusky barge. 
No friend was by to bid adieu; 

Not one bis fellow’s features knew ; 
No haste there was and no delay, 

Nor any did a fear betray; 

But when the cargo was complete, 
And fore and aft filled every seat, 

The oars were shipped, the lines let go, 
And with the tide we dropped below; 
We crossed the bar and put to sea; 
Herole navigators we, 

Bearing the marks of mundane birth. 
We came from every zone of earth, 
And every ave and rank and race, 

And every type of mind and face, 
Though on one equal errand bent, 
Our company did represent. 


An eager maiden held the prow; 

Care never creased her comely brow; 
Her thought outran our laggard haste, 
Cros ed and recrossed the weltering waste; 
Bhe -eemed Impatient for a friend 

To greet her at the journey's end, 

Who made the passage just before 

And waited on the other shore. 

With hand that ne’er its charve forsook, 
The helm a ruzved graybeard took; 
With neither compass, star, nor chart, 
Nor knowledge of the helmsman’s art; 
With none to counsel or to cheer, 

Our course he steadily did steer. 
Without advice to give or ask, 

The rowers bended to their task, 

As, listening to the grinding oars 

And ecanning the receding shores, 

They ne’er exulted nor repined, 
Content to row and look behind. 


Children were of this motley crew, 
And babes that never mother knew. 
They were most numerous of all 
Who ne’er bad known of mortal fall; 
But, uncomplatoing and anknown, 
Like all the rest, they came alone— 
Alone so far, 1 know not bow, 

But tendance was not needed now, 
Nor long lament nor plaintive cry 
From ailing age or {infancy ; 

Nor manhood’s moan of angulsb rent 
The stillness, as our wey we went. 
Fach breast was burdened with desire 
For what was ewiftly drawing nigher. 
Little we thought of homes behind ; 
Our home beyond was {n our mind. 


How far we sailed not any knew ; 
The water wore a phosphor hue; 

It boiled and bubbled fn our wake, 
And flew in meny a flashing flake 
From Gripping oars and cleaving stem 
And sparkled lke « diadem. 

But no returning craft we saw, 

Nor drifting wreck, nor floating straw, 
Nor rock to show the tidal flow, 

Nor lonely island lying low. 

At length, ahead, on either hand, 
Hung like a cloud, we made the jand. 
It was not far, it was not nigh, 

*T was like a garden in the sky, 

And, resting on the rim of night, 
Was girdled with a golden light. 


At sight of these celestial shores, 
The rowers rested on their oars; 
The pilot on the tiller leant 

And gazed In ravished wonderment; 
The lovely girl stood at the prow, 
Tran<fixdd and transfigured now; 


Down pallid cheeks the warm tears streamed, 


In sunken eyes a glory glesmed ; 
Buch radiance on sea or shore 
Was never seen or known before. 


“Boon as our keel slid on the strand, 
One after one we leapt to land, 
Nor cared we for nor thought of more 
The bark that brought «safely o'er. 
The level beach and floor beyond 
Were paved with pearl and diamond ; 
The stately trees of heavenly hight 
Absorbing, tempering the light, 
(A light that doth not wax aud wane), 
Created a gigantic fane, 


v 





Whose pillars, where our vision sped, 
In endless iteration fled ; 

Then, when our hopes and fears were epost 
In wondering bewilderment, 
Insensibly we grew aware 

Of music in the quivering air 

(A few fleet notes the rest outran, 

As light troops lead an army’s van); 
Remote and fafnt it seemed to be 

At, first, but like the rising sea, 
Pouring and plunging in its might 
And rolling wide to left and right, 

A sweeping volame naught could stay, 
It seemed to carry us away. 

Yet firm stood we, that we might see 
The bringers of this harmony ; 

This marvelous delight of sound, 

That buman search hath never found. 
It was a vast angelic host, 

The guardians of the heavenly coast, 
The squadrous that forever sweep 
Between the City and the deep. 

With wings of light and robes of flame 
And countless as the waves they came. 
They came for us. Why should we stay? 
They came and burried us away ; 

And all at once, as on we flew, 

We saw that we were angels too. 

Our might and motion were our own; 
Our clinging earthliness had fuwe ; 
And now a city vaet and bigh 

Lifted ite azure walls of sky. 

Wonder of wonders ! Could it he 

That eyes like ours such sight shoulé see? 
For one brief moment didst thou seem 
The gorgeous fabrie of a dream, 

O heavenly Jerusalem ! 

The Empyrean’s flaming gem, 
Four-square, eternal, free from curse, 
The glory of the universe. 


We entered « wide-open door; 

We trod the glassy, golder fonrs 

We breathed the odors t’.. urise 
Along the streams of Paradise ; 

We bore the overwhelming light, 
Compared with which the sun is night; 
And svaght One, seated on a throne, 
In majesty He wore alone. 

With kinglier than kingly grace, 

He bade us welcome to the place ; 
He asked us not our rank or fame, 
But gave us his eterna] name, 

And, pointing to a mahsion ‘al-, 

He sald: “ Your kindred find y there.” 
And here, beneath this ample tome, 
Where toll and trial never come, 
Where shame and sorrow do not !urk 
And life is filled with earnest work, 
Uncounted ages glide away, 

A thousend years are but a day, 
Mortality’s a vanished dream, 

And death the passage of the stream, 
TacntTos, Mass. 





FLY'’S VALENTINE 


BY ANNETTE LUCILLE NOBLE. 








One evening in January, Miss Agaths 
Hol mes rang hersil vertable-bell to let Phabe 
Clap know that she was ready for her tea. 
Phebe instantly appeared, with the teapot 
in one hand and a letter In the other. She 
put both down by her mistress, remarking, 
suggestively: ‘I guess that are is a belated 
New Year's card. Feels like one.” 

Now, in consequence of Phabe's tov 
evident curiosity, Miss Holmes quietly 
poured her tea and Jet the letter remain un- 
opened. Phabhe passed the bread, the but- 
ter, the cold meat, stirr fire, drew the 
curtains. It went hard with her to retire 
before she knew about that letter; but she 
withdrew, at last, after a glance at Misa 
Holmes, sitting there so serene and digni- 
fied. Phebe was an excellent person, 
though ber long, yellow nose was always 
up on the scent for news ; but then her life 
in this comfortable home was so very un- 
eventful. 

At ten o’clock the bell rang again, for 
prayers, and somewhnt later Phosbe’s curi- 
osity was rewarded. Her mistress ex- 
claimed, with unusual animation: 

** What do you think was in my letter?” 

‘* News that the bank has busted where 
your money is!” cried Pheebe, breathlessly. 

*-Oh! nothing of that sort.” 

Another wild idea rushing on Phasbe was 
kept back with « strong effort. If Dr. 
Vennor bad written, why, Miss Holmes 
would naturally like to tell in her own 
way; if not, what « frightful blunder to 
guess thai!” 

“You know,” continued her mistress, 
‘“‘of my brother - Ralph, the widower? 
Well, be has gone suddenly to Califoroia, 
on business; and, without even sayiig “By 
your leave,’ he has arranged to send his 

child to stay with me.” 





“Welli L should say!” exclaimed Phebe, 
not adding what her statement peald be, 
however. 

“To be sure, she is my namesake; but 
Ralph ought to kyow that, at my age and 
with my habits, I cannot endure a aocise 
and an uproar.” 

“Yes, indeed!” said Phebe, hypocrit- 
lcally reflecting a second later that other 
ladies of thirty-seven or eight did survive 
similar trinls. Nevertheless, it was with 
much visible uneasiness that Miss Holmes 
this night questioned what they should do 
to tide them all safely over the months to 
come before Ralph returned, and she gladly 
received Phcebe’s promise to act as nurse- 
maid one-half of the time. 

“’Tis, now, a reg’lar affliction to her, 
any way!” ejaculated Phebe, as she went, 
finally, to shut up the kitchen for the 
night. ‘A cross and a burden that, I'll 
venter to say, she’ll have ter pray for grace 
t’endure every day 'foreand arter the poor 
little creeter arrives. She’s got a soft 
enough heart tho’, fer all the dignity in her 
top crust.” 

Well, little Miss Agatha Sophronia 
Holmes came on time,and promptly an- 
nounced that ‘‘ Papa” called her ‘‘Fly or 
Firefly”; and she was so tiny, dark-bright, 
snapping, and preternaturally lively that 
the name suited her. It seemed as if, for 
instance, she could be frying dough-mon- 
keys in Phebe’s “ nutcake fut” at the same 
time she was climbing straight up Miss 
Agatha's wire plant-stand and upsetting all 
her geraniums, because she “‘s’posed "twas 
only a step-ludder, with posies set on it.” 
But she was a vice, loving little mortal, if 
only she could he kept still. Now, that last 
was what Miss Holmes said so many times 
in the next few weeks that she was con- 
science-smitten when, early {a February, 
something happeved to Fly. 

Whenever the weather allowed, the child 
was encouraged to play out of doors. Her 
aunt thought peace within was cheaply 
purchased in return for a gorgeous red 
sted, a beautiful fur coat, gay mittens, and 
scarlet leggin’s. 

The streets were very wide, and grand 
coasting-places were numerous in this quict 
old New Engiand town. Only a short dis- 

ance from the house was a long hill, where 
Fly and a score of her newly-made friends 
held bigh carnival. Well, one afternoon, 
in the hight of much fun, Fly and her sled 
started from the top of that bill in the finest 
style imaginable, and when half way down 
the colors of the sled, the mittens, and the 
‘eggin’s united to make one flying red streak 
ov the icy white slope; but near the bot- 
tow Fly, who, some way, always did arrive 
ahead of time and in bad shape—Fly shot 
off ahead even of her own red ‘‘ Meteor,” 
upset all the children in her direct course, 
and made a sort of adouble bow-knot of 
herself at the very bottom. 


Her particular champion, Johnny Hughes, 
hearing a faint screech, bega: at once to 
sympathetically dust ber off; but she only 
walled: ‘*Ohb! I’ve broken my ribs and 
things! my legs end arms! I never cam get 
home any more!” 

While Johnuy was doubting if she could 
be such a complete wreck, he happened to 
discover, only a little way off, a man who 
could tell in a moment. He rushed afier 
him, shouting ‘*Dr. Venner! Dr. Venner! 
Here’s a litcle girl that’s most killed! Come 
and see!” 

The Doctor, a genial-looking gentleman, 
was not greatly alarmed; but he hastened 
to the scene of the disaster, and, after a 
hasty examination of young Miss Holmes, 
exclaimed: 

“Tut! tut! We are too nice a little 
girl to have hysterics! You have not ruined 
your constitution worth a penny; but you 
have sprained your ankle. There, don't 
scream, Itis right now and Ksamma will 
do the rest. What is your name?” 

Breaking short off in a piteous howl, Fly 
answered, with a little of her aunt’s own 
dignity: ‘* Agatha Sophronia Holmes.” 

The Doctor had meant to take her home 
in bis carriage, which was near by; but 
that dignity or something else had a chill- 
ing effect.on him. He merely remained to 
try and get her carried home ou Jobnay 
Hughes's sled; but she eried at the sight of 
a sled, and so it came to pass la time that a 
burly Lrishmean wes summoned, and carried 
Fly carefully home in his arms to her 





startled relative. Miss Agatha did. not 
recognize in him Dr. Venner’s coachman, 
She had known of nothing pertaining to 
the Doctor for a great many years. 


After that day the poor little Firefly had 
to keep ‘‘still.” There were no more 
revels in the bouse or fun out of doors. 
But, after all, she was not unhappy. Miss 
Agntha treated her like aqueen. She sat 
in soft cushions and gay Afghans. She 
had new story books, new dolls, carious 
games, and a)most all the candy she wanted. 

One evening, when Phebe came to set 
the tea-table. she saw her mistress in » low 
chair before the fire, with the child in her 
lap. The rosy light softened the lady’s 
fine features and Fly had rumpled her beau- 
tiful brown hair out of its classic severity. 
Altogether Phoebe thought it a pretty pic- 
ture, and she was not alone in her opinion. 
Before she let down the curtains, the pleas- 
aut interior had been plainly visible to out- 
siders. Dr. Venner’s coachman, who was 
driving past, remarked to the Doctor: 
** There is that little screecher I took home. 
You don’t doctor them folk, do you?” And 
the Doctor said he did not. Now, oddly 
enough, Phebe was thinking of Dr. Ven- 
per; so she set the table, and when she re- 
turned to the kitchen she soliloquize J over 
her tonst-making. 

“I'd give considerable to know the right 
o’ that story, and whichon ’em t’was that 
put a stop to the whole thing. Si.ter Susan 
says she remembers, as if twas yesterday, 
how everybody agreed it wasa wonderful 
match—jest Henaven-made, so to spenk. 
Then all of a suddent, in the midst of the 
courtship, there wasn’t any more toit. He 
pever ag’in was seen to put foot in her 
house, and as fer her—— wall, tomy knowl- 
edge, no livin’ creeter ever durst ask her 
why nor wherefor, nor would if he’d gone 
up chimney in smoke. I’ve been here onto 
thirteen year, nussed her in sickness, sarved 
ber in health, an’ | know ber for a Indy an’ 
a genervine Christian. There hain’t a 
trouble 1 couldn’t tell her, nor a big sin, 
s’posen I'd done such, fer I'd know she’d 
be marciful and wise. All the same, if it 
come to putting a sassy pussenal question 
to her, why, I’d jest so soon put one to the 
Zar of all the Prusbeys—jest!” 

A week of confinement was very trying 
to both little and big Miss Holmes, and, at 
last, all sources of quiet amusement seemed 
exhausted. Therefore, Miss Agatha was 
delighted when, one morning, Phebe had a 
bright idea. 

“To-morrow is Valentine Day, you 
know. Now, ’sposen you get a few preity 
gay valentines—they have ‘em cheap—and 
let Sis fuss over "em and fix’em tu send 
around to them youngsters that she plays ° 
with on the hill; but, of course. looking at 
a few realy made ouves win’t suffice long, 
80, if you would get a bottle of sticking- 
stuff, and a lot o’ gilt and silver and red 
tissher paper, and some of these calcuinted- 
menia roses and posies and Cupids and 
ninfs—” 

** And what?” asked Miss Agatha. 

Phebe, struggling with a vain fancy of 
creatures called nymphs, let it escape her 
unexplained, answering only: ‘‘Oh! | mean 
some ry to manufacture valen- 
tines, that would keep her busy all day.” 

‘*An excellent plan, Phebe. And now 
I will see that your bread does not get too 
light if you will run down-town yourself 
and get a good supply of materials.” 

Phabe, having ‘‘intentions” of her own 
in the valentine way, was not at all unwill- 
ing, and so it came to pass that Miss Fly 
was made exceedingly happy. It was four 
e’clock in the afternvon before ber material 
was quite used up, and even then her ardor 
had not abated. 

“*I must have a few more, Dear Aunt 
Ageie,” she begged. “If Idcn’t, I shall 
certainly slight some very particular friend.” 

‘« Why, you have seventeen all ready.” 

«* But baven’t I lived here a whole mont& 
most, and I know ever so many more boys 
and girls. I'd be awful disagreeable, seems 
to me, not to make more‘n seventeen friends 
in 2 month!” . 

Miss Holmes looked at the tiny lame foot 
and relented; but then Phasbe was too busy 
to go out again. Fly, anxiously watching 
her aunt, saw ber finally unloek the hand- 
some old “secretary” and let down a part 
that seemed a desk. She searched there 
awhile, until she found « packet of her own 





Hvulmes of being sentimental, and it was 
evident that she did not care to ligger long 
over these pink and buff and still faintly- 
perfumed relics of her girlhood. Among 
them was a plain sealed and directed 
envelope. Her cheeks flushed as she held 


thata moment. It was one she had made 
ready to send eighteen years before—one 
ou which she had bestowed such thought 
that it was ready a day or two before it 
could be sent. When that time came the 
engigement ring was gone from her finger, 
aud that, as Phosbe said, was all anybody 
ever knew of Agatha Holmes’s romance. 

“Oh! Auntie, aren’t you going to give 
them to me? Please de!” 

“Yes, ves, child. All the pictures; the 
rest are silly. Iwill burn them up. You 
would not want them.” 

She turned to throw them in the grate; 
but Pheebe hud smothered the flames with 
fresh coal, so she tossed a few back into the 
desk and was glad to see Fly soon busy 
over the rest. She was even better pleased 
to obtain that young person’s cordial con- 
sent to her going to a meeting of the 
Ladies’ Charitable Society, in case she 
would not stay ‘‘ too” long. 

Aunt Agatha departed and Fly was per- 
fectly content. At regular intervals she 
called Phebe in from her work, to see some 
remarkable rosebud or to read some verse, 
until her last valentine was in its envelope. 
Then even she was not satisfied. ‘‘ If I only 
had one or two more,” she sighed; ‘‘ just 
those Aunt Aggie was going to burn up. I 
don’t care a spec if they are silly, because I 
know lots of silly folks I could send ’em 
to. She said I would not want them; and 
that meant, of course, I could have ’em, if 
Idid. Now I just do, after all.” 

Fly, with a nice sense of propriety in 
some rratters, little as she showed it in 
others, reflected thet it would never do to 
send Phabe ‘ poking among Aunt Aggie’s 
papers,” so, floundering off the sofa, she 
reached a pair of tongs, and, leaning on 
them, hobbled to the ** secretary.” 

‘* Why, if here isu’t one all nice and clean, 
serled and directed to—to—D-r.—V-e-n- 
n-e-r, Ob! I forgot thatman. Why, here- 
sprained my ankle, and I don’t think Le ever 
got any pay for doing it. He ought to bave 
a valentine! Most likely Auntie got it ready, 
and thought it would not do; but it would 
ot be silly for a little girl. Any way, I can 
pick it open carefully and see; then, if I 
want to,I can stick this same envelope 
together. I could not write such a nice 
Bunday-go-to mecting direction as this is. 
Mine +3 only everyday writing.” 

Chattering thus to her mischievous self, 
Fly daintily opened the envelope, and ex- 
exclaimed: ‘‘Oh! pshaw! No picture. 
Nothing but poicry. But grown-up folks 
enjoy that. It will have to do, for be has 
just got to have a valentine.” 

So, while sweet and stately Aunt Agatha 
Holmes was calmly presiding as president 
of the Ladies’ Charitable Society, her niece 
and namesake was securely resealing that 
eighteen-year old missive, which was half a 
love letter, half a valeutive, wholly woman- 
ly and refined, which had escaped the fire 
for this. 

When Miss Holmes returned, and sat 
down to wirm her hands hy the grate, Fly 
poured an apronful of billets into her lap, 
for inspection, and the lady, without close- 
ly studying them, assured her that, if the 
postmaster could read her writing, every 
child would probably receive its own and, 
doubtless, be greatly pleased. Moreover, 
she gave Plicebe instructions to carry them 
all to the office after supper ; a commission 
that Phebe faithfully executed. 

The next day Fly received a number of 
pretty valentines; the most of them from 
her aunt and Pheebe (a fact that never oc 
curred to her, however). Phebe had one, 
and was not in the least doubt from whence 
it came; but Miss Holmes, of course, had 
none. It was not for her to share such 
folly with children and servants, whatever 
she might have done eighteen years before. 

Slow, Dr. Venner did not so much as 
know that it wns the fourteenth of Febru- 
ary that day, when his Irishman brought 
him a letter, whose old-fashioned envelope 
first attracted his sttention, whose hand 
writing puzzled, then amazed him. He 
thought he knew well who sen} tt before be 


evntents a poem! Business was neglected 
while the Doctor sat at his desk absorbed 
io strange bewilderment and quite new 
thoughts. Could he have received a sug- 
gestion that that which was truth when 
Agatha Holmes wrote that date was also 
truth to-day? Then his will and his pride 
bad scarcely equaled her own. Wasit possi- 
ble that now she would admit that she loved 
him still? He had believed that sbe retained 
only the bitterness and anger; that he was 
the one who had kept the sentiment well 
hidden away; but, as no one knew the 
secret of the past trouble, so no one could 
understand the full effect of this message 
on the man who received it. It is enough 
to say that, after a while, Dr. Venner started 
up the hill, toward Miss Agatha’s abode. 
On the way, he passed Phebe, carefully 
dragging a sled, whereon sat Fly. Me did 
not recognize her, much less did he hear 
her inquiry: ‘*Oh! say. Did you like that- 
poicry I sent you?” If he had heard and 
heeded; if, when Miss Agatha Holmes 
opened her own door and suddenly met 
him face to face, one doubt of her willing- 
ness to see him had entered his mind; above 
all, if he had not, from some pice instin2t, 
avoided mention of the valentine, as if to 
speak of it might be in effect to say ‘‘ You 
spoke first,” what might have happened? 

But the Doctor had no doubts. He had 
great tact. He came very eager to assure 
Miss Agatha that he bad loved her since 
1¢6—. And so all wasas well in the end 
as it was astonishing at first. 

When, ata very late hour, Phebe was 
that evening allowed to bring in her mis- 
tress’s ica, she knew something new was in 
the air, and before many days she could 
write to her sister Susan, in Nebraska: 


“*Did you ever, now? But I know you never 
did. Miss Holmes and Dr. Venner have begun 
exactly where they left off, eighteen year ago, 
and will be united ina few month. If you'll 
beleve me 1 darsent ask Ler even now how 
*twas or come about. Howsomever I’ve bad 
a felon on my thamb, and when the doctor war, 
a lancing of it I took occasion to put a leading 
question or so, He only smilod sort o’ roguish 
and saysbe: ‘Didn’t you ucver hear of a care 
of suspended animetioa, Phabe’—and that 
was all I got out of bin.” 


The strangest thing about Fly’s valentine 
was titat one whole year went by before her 
aunt loarned tbat any valentine had ever 
been sent the Doctor... When, on the anni- 
versary of a certain eventful day, she first 
heard of it, she was unspeakably horrified. 
She had been Mrs. Venner fora long while, 
but she wrung her hands and finally ex- 
claimed: 

‘* Tho idea of my doing such & thing!” 

“Well, I was amazed!” replied her hus- 
band. 

‘* Were you not ashamed for met” 

‘Not a bit of it. Did I not get up that 
hill fast enough to prove my opinion of the 
matter?” 

“Oh! I am so shocked?” {insisted the 
lady; but the Doctor only continued to 
laugh. This he never failed to do when the 
subject was mentioned, and he cherished 
the kindest feelings toward little Agatha 
Sophronia. Holmes. 

New Yous Crrr. 
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A CATASTROPHE. 
BY ELIOF C, TRUE. 





SucH a funny little couple in a fonny iittle 


gig, 

Bhe wore a knitted hood and he wore a wig, 

And they drove a funny pony, with spavins 
on ite legs, 

And were going to the market with a basket 
fall of exgs. 

Now, Speckled, she laid this one and Spanish 
Black laid that, 

And Zebedee had brought them from the 
hen-hou-e in his bat, 

And Tabitha had packed them in a basket 
lined with cotton, 

And would take her oath {n writing there 
had never one been “ sot on.”’ 


Dame Tabitha was kindly, if ber manner was 
emphatic, 

And ber use of English grammar was in- 
clined to be erratic ; 

And Tabby bad a temper, and so had Zebedee, 

And on some minor questions they never 
eould agree, oat 

For her the earth did not eawing round, it 
was the eun went over; 

She based her faith on Joshua, who stopped 
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Then Zebedee: “Yew don’t suppose the 
men in ’eervatories, : 

That look through glasses at the stars, would 
tell us made-up stories?” 

But Tabby called them heathens all and stuck 
to Bible learnin’. : 

“ And how could Joshua stop the sun without 
it was u-turnin’ f 

And all the stoppin’ wouldn’t make the day 
a minnit longer, 

If th' earth went whirlin’ madly on. My ar- 
gyment is stronger 

Than all the preachers you can bring, with 
tellyscopes a-pintin’. 

The world is bad enough, I’m sure, without 
no more unjintin’.” 

And so 'twould go. till Zebedee gave out for 
want of wind; 

But Tabby said ’twas conscience a-provin’ 
he had sinned. 

Then she would “‘ thank her goodness’ that 
she wasn’t to be fo rled, 

And he would seck the woodshed til) her 
eloquence bad cooled. 


Upon the morn in question, as the two set 
out together, 
Diseussing much of various things, the 
markets and the weather, 
The muffled basket deftly placed upon the 
steady knees, 
That with her close attention its contents 
should not freeze, 
With a foot-brick from the oven, as hot as 
hot could be, 
And Tabitha she bad one, and so had Zebe- 
dee, 
You bad said, if you had seen them in their 
buggy side by side, 
They scemed to be quite ready to enjoy a 
lovely ride. 
But ere the orchard trees were passed and 
ere the chimney faded 
Our Tabby bunted up a grief and thus it 
was paraded : 
** I told you so,”’ began ft, in a snappy sort of 
way. 
“The wheelin’s bad; y’u ougbter gone an’ 
borryed Dobson’s sleigh.”’ 
“The aleighin’s wore out nigh to town,”’ said 
he, in tones of warning ; 
“I saw old Deacon Dilley, and he told me so 
this morning.” 
But Tabby wouldn’t listen, and said it was a 
shame 
For a woman not so very old and neither 
blind nor lame, 
And smart enough to go to town a-purebasin’ 
of toys, 
Agin the childerns’ comtug home with their 
baby giris an’ boys, 
To go into the city a-clatterin’ an’ bangin’, r, 
And other folks in cutters, with fancy blan- 
kets hangin’. 


“The wheelin’ shakes me up so—the basket’s 
lost its cover— 
And, Zebedee, your wig haint straight Ob! 
my! we’re tippin’ over !’’ 


And Zebedee said: “ Mother, ef you don’t 
stop y’ur clack, 

Pl) turn around in sight of town, and we’ll 
go hustlin’ back." 


And Tabby knew he'd do {t.. So she paused 
to give e sigt, 

And said, quite meekly: ‘‘ Zebedee, what 
bad we better buy? 

A borse on wheels for Sainpson’s boy, a doll 
for Mary Jane?” 


“We sba’n’t buy no such traps et all. It’s 
foolish and it’s vain. 
We'll buy Josi’ e tippet, an’ Mary Jane a 


An’ stockin’s for the baby, an’ nothin’ more 
nor less.” 

And Zebedee sat straightly, as becomes a 
lord and master, 

And hit old Jinny quite s crack, to make her 
‘* git-ap ” faster. 


‘“*La, me!’ eried Tabby, in a heat, “that’s 

what I call a-bossin’. 

Why don’t y’a pull on that nigh rein? Y’ar 
goin’ off the crossin’. 

There bain’t no Christmas in it, *thout ye buy 
some purty thing, 

That nobody but Santa Claus would ever 
think to bring. 

I won’t buy shoes, an’ stockin’s, an’ tippets, 
an’ a dress. 

I won’t bedommyneered on. The eggs hain’t 
yours, [ guess. 

Ouch ! Zebedee Melancthon!’’ and tumbling 
out they went, 

Into 8 wayside gulls, as if they had bien sent. 

*Twas Tabby, bricks,and basket, and Zebe- 
dee and legs, 

And over all the wreckage was the trace of 
broken eggs. 


** Now, see,” cried Tabby, “whaty’a’ve donel” 
when she could catch her breath. 


| look in his eyes, that attracted one, 













And Zebedee spat out the snow and put his 
old wig on, 

And said: “’Twas mighty sudden and | 
don’t see how twas done.”’ 

And Tabby crept crestfallen from the ruin 
of her hopes, 

While Zebedee was tying the broken thill 
with ropes, 

They turned the poor old nag about and set 
the buggy straight, 

And homeward took the Icsson, all labeled 
“luck” and “ fate.”’ 


“How many dozen?’ queried he. “Eleven 

and a half.” 

**Well, Tabithy, to-morrow we'll kill the brin- 
dle calf, 

And I'll git Dobson’s cutter, and we'll go to 
town in style. 

I hain’t no brute nor tyrant—ye knowed that 
all the while— 

And with the veal and with the hide there’ll 
be a good ’eal more, 

An’ we’ll buy the finest trinkets at the big 
vari’ty store.” 


As Zebedee had planned it, they did without 
delay, 

And bad for all their trouble a merry Christ- 
mas Day. 

PETOSEEY, Micu. 





THUNDERBOLT'S VICTORY. 





BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 





THenre are still a few towns In Massachu- 
setts where the railway train is never seen 
and where there ls no telegraph. An un- 
painted farmhouse, big and square. with 
long barns and sheds in the rear, stood in 
such a town. 

It was a day in September, as hot and 
sultry asif it were Midsummer. A doctor's 
sulky had just driven up to the gate and 
the horse stood hitched at the post. 

In the yard, lying under one of the elms, 
was a boy of about thirteen. He was thin 
and pale; but there was a bright, resolute 
Fred 
Appleton had been in Warnham for a 
couple of months. He had been sent out 
by bis uncle, that he might have the benefit 
of country air, after a long and prostrating 
fever. 

The Iad’s eyes were fixed on the open 
door which led into the hall. Everything 
in the house was ominously still. Out of 
doois the chickens were ‘‘craking” shout 
the yard and making sudden runs at in 
sects 

Now alow groan from the room at the 
left of the front door made Fred start and 
grow pale. His hands shut themselves 
hard with an involuntary mation. Not ean- 
other sound was heard for nearly half an 
hour, and then stepsapproxched from with- 
in the house and the doctor came out on 
the piazza. He was followed closely by a 
middle-aged woman, Neither of them ap- 
peared to votice Fred and both stopped at 
the gate. 

“* Doctor, how is it?” asked Mrs, Morris, 
in a voice that was not steady. 

“Bad! very bad! It’s a case where I 
cannot speak with hope. It was an awful 
fall from that scaffold. Take care of her 
as T have said. It’s all that can be done. 
It is heartbreaking to heer ber call for her 
father.” 

The doctor was evidently in a hurry. 
He jumped into his carriage and rode 
away, leaving Mrs. Norris standing there. 
The woman looked after him a moment 
with unseeing eyes, then she wiung her 
hands violently, while she exclaimed,in a 
low voice: “If Charles had not gone! If 
le could only be detained!” 

Fred Appleton rose, came quietly for- 
ward, and touched the woman’s arm. 

‘*Ig Clara going t» die?” he asked. 

Mrs. Morris immediately made an effort 
to control herself, and said: 

“Tam afraid so. It was a bad fall. Oh! 
ft is very hard!” 

** You just spoke about her father. Oan- 
not word be got to him before he goes on 
board the steamer?” the boy asked. 

Mrs, Morris trembled. The girl lying in 
the house was ber niece and about the same 
age as Fred. She was the only child of her 
brother, Charles Roth, and dear as her own _ 
daughter to ber. The father had gone. 
He was on his way to Boston, to embark on 
board a Cunard steamer for Europe. He 
had remained in Warnpham until the last 
moment, and bad just time to reach the 











Opened it, to find the dete 186~ and the 


the shining roves. 


“Y’u've spoilt it all ar d stunned y’ur partner 
nigh about to death.” 





city, if nothing d layed him. 
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** It can’t be done!” Mrs. Morris answered. 
“It can’t be done! The telegraph station 
is ten miles away. Before any one could 
go there Charles will have left, and onee on 
the water nothing can reach him. God 
help us! The first news he hears the other 
side the Atlantic will break his heart!” 

Fred stood an instant, with his bright 
glance fixed on his companion’s face. 

‘Isn't there time to reach Northport?” 
be asked. 

**There’s not a horse in the town could 
do it,” was the reply. 

Fred’s eyes lightened. ‘ Thunderbolt 
could,” he said, quickly, ‘‘and, Mrs. Mor- 
ris, I will ride him. Clara’s father shull 
know.” 

The boy started away, but he was followed 
and his arm caught, as Mrs. Morris cried: 

“He will throw you You know you 
are afraid of him! You must not do it! 
And you couldn’t reach there.” 

**'There’s a chance of my doing it, isn’t 
there?” he turned back to ask. 

** Just a chance.” 

** And no time to lose!” cried Fred, as he 
bounded toward the barn. 

It was true that Fred was afraid of Thun- 
derbolt, for the colt had kicked hins when 
he had first come to the farm, and Fred had 
naturelly felt a little timid afterward, for 
his hen'th had not been robust enough to 
enable him to overcome fear as he other. 
wise would have done, 

When the boy entered the barn, a sbrill 
whiony greeted him, and a Jong, black 
head, with big, wild-looking eyes, was 
turned toward him from one of the stalls. 

Fred, as he had safd, had no time to lose. 
He could not stop to think whether he 
wished to go in the stall or not. He 
stepped in quickly, with the bridle on his 
urm, and in two minutes more the saddle 
was on the horse’s back, and the boy had 
flung himself on also and gathered up the 
reins, He knew how flerce of temper the 
young horse was, and be knew that it 
might take the notion to stop and kick and 
throw himself about, that he might unseat 
his rider; and he knew also that Thunder- 
bolt, if he chose, might cover ten miles in 
so short a time that he might hope to reach 
Northport in season, 

Mrs. Morris, sitting by the insensible 
git!, heard the rush of the horse’s feet, as 
they went out of the yard, and an inandible 
prayer was in her heart. She glanced at 
the clock which was ticking on the mantel, 
and she told herself the thing the boy was 
trying to do was impossible. She knew that 
Thunderbolt had made great speed, and that 
he promised wonderful things, if he could 
betrained; but how could he have sufficient 
endurance for this trial and how would he 
go over the hills that lay between this avd 
Northport. No, she must not hope that 
her brother would be brought back. He 
would sail; and every hour would take him 
farther from the child whom he idolized 
and who had met with such a fate. As the 
moments went on, and the girl still was 
quiet, under the influence of the opiate the 
doctor had given her, Mrs. Morris’s thoughts 
dwelt more on the courage of the boy who 
had just ridden away. She knew that no 
man would have liked that ride, and that it 
was dangerous to any one. Then she fell 
to fearing that she ought not to have 
allowed him to go. What if he should be 
thrown, and be brought home crippled or 
dead? But it had all been so sudden that 
she could not stop him. There was no 
man about the place. Her husband and 
the bired man were two miles away, attend- 
ing to some late-cut grass. They would 
not be at home until dark. Mis. Morris 
must do what so many women have to do— 
wait and pray. 

Along the varrow country road Fred 
Appleton was riding at a pace that made 
him breathless at first, and his heart was 
beating all through him in a way that felt 
as if it would kill him; but he had no 
thought of abating his pace. That must 
not be. 

There was not a braver boy for many a 
mile than Fred Appleton, and he had made 
up his mind that it should take a very 
powerful effort to get him off of Thunder- 
bolt’s back. Had he been more robust in 
health, he might have enjoyed this furious 
start. As it was, after a few moments, 
when the colt had settled down into its 
tremendous stride, Fred grew accustomed 








to thus cleaving the sultty air and sat more 
securely, while be felt that savage exulta- 
tlon which comes to one who sits on an ani- 
mal who seems to have power to annibi- 
late space. 

Fred for the moment forgot his errand 
in the intoxication of so flying through the 
air. It was no longer hot. The air swept 
against his face with a force almost like 
that of a continuous blow. Thunderbolt 
appeared to havea power beyond the power 
of a mere horse. He was a puissant genie, 
who could make space as if it were not. 

Fred flung up his band and uttered a 
shrill whoop. He was monarch of a force 
as good as any in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” 
He would not exchange his seat on Thun- 
derbolt for any magical gift in that book. 
At sound of Lis cry the colt lurched forward 
still faster and snorted, as if the heavy, 
fragrant atmosphere were something which 
made him drunk. 

Already they had passed through one 
village, which was three miles away from 
the farm-house he had left. The boy was 
by this time filled with the inebriation of 
bis strange ride, He wanted to go faster 
and faster. His cheeks were red and his 
eyes burned. 

He told himself that he must reach Buck. 
et Village by a certain time, and Bucket“ 
Village was half way to Northport. It was 
aplace where the whole business was the 
making of wooden pails of different kinds. 

Now, just before he came to a sharp turn 
in the road, there emerged from round the 
corver the first of three tall, long wagons, 
piled high with wooden pails. Fred, warned 
by the pricking up of his horse’s ears, gath- 
ered the lines more firmly in his bands and 
made himself as strong on his seat as possi- 
ble; and all his precautions were necessary, 
for Thunderbolt leaped to one side as he 
stot by the wagons. The boy swayed fear. 
fully; but he stuck, and then the colt rose 
high in the air, his front feet pawing out, 
his whole figure the picture of terrible 
beauty. Fred had reached that pitch where 
it was impoasible for him to fear anything; 
he was too thoroughly filled with excite- 
ment; but he was afraid that Thunderbolt 
would now ‘“‘cut up some of his antics,” 
and thus delay their arrival in Northport, 
He pulled sharply at the lines and pounded 
his heels into the horse’s sides, calling out 
authoritatively to him. 

The man on the last wagon had jumped 
down from his seat and was running up. 

‘Don’t touch him!” cried out Fred, who 
was anxious above all things not to be de- 
tained, and whose blood was by this time 
boiling, and who felt as if he could be a 
match for a hundred Thunderbolts. 

The man fell back from before the paw- 
ing feet, looking in amazement at the flery- 
eyed boy who sat upon the horse. 

On the second tone of sharp command, 
the colt, as if in surprise, dropped his feet 
and darted away, leaving the man staring. 

‘Good gracious!” he exclaimed, as he 
walked back to his wagon. ‘‘ Was that ’ere 
a real horse’n boy, or a appearance? | 
hope ’taint a forewarnin’ of nothin’!” 

When Fred passed through the next vil- 
lage the clock was striking the hour, and 
the sound sent a thrill of apprebension 
through him, for it was ten minutes later 
than the time at which he had calculated to 
be in that place. He had come fast enough; 
it was not that. It must be that the clock 
at the farm-house had been slow, and what 
a fatal slowness that might be. 

Fred thought of Clara; of ber father 
stepping on board the boat, never to see 
her agaip;and then came a remembrance of 
a cart-path whicl#went across a piece of 
woodland and came out on the main road 
almost a mile nearer Northport than it was 
by the traveled way. The path must be 
close by here. He was sure he had not 
passed it, and there it was. Without hesi- 
tation, he turned his horse’s head in that 
direction and rode on beneath the low- 
drooping trees, More than half way 
through he saw ahead of him a fallen tree, 
lying directly across the way. Can you 
imagine the pang that went through the 
boy’s heart, ashe saw that? No time to go 
back, and on each side thickly-growing 
wood, filled with a heavy growth ef briar 
and underbrush. 

Again he thought of the girl lying at 
home there and moaning and calling for 
her father, and he resolved to try. He no 








more remembered himself than if he could 
not be burt. 

**Go on, Thunder!” he shouted, 

The colt was not half broken in any way. 
He knew nothing of leaping; but he saw 
that there was an obstacle before him and 
his instinct was to jump over it. 

He flew on; he gathered his four legs 
under him, he rose in the air like some 
winged thing, and, as if upborne, he went 
over the tree and landed on the other side 
without having touched a twig of it. 

As for Fred, was there any breath left in 
him? He thought that it did not come 
back for several minutes after the horse had 
Janded; but he was conscious ofa swelling 
sense of magnificent triumph. 

The colt was as wet as if he had been ip 
the water; the perspiration dropped off him 
as he went and his blazing eyes protruded 
and seemed to emit sparks. 

Three minutes Jater, and horse and rider 
had entered the outskirts of Northport. 
Thunderbolt was running now. Every- 
body stood and gazed. It was asif some 
demon horse had gone by. Did he have 
wings, or was it a mortal steed? 

In two minutes more they had reached 
the depot. Fred was off his back almost 
before the animal had stopped and had 
dashed into the station. 

‘*Telegraph!” he gasped out to the clerks 
who instantly put himself in readiness, see- 
ing how urgent was the case. ‘‘ Telegraph 
to Charles Roth, Wharf of Cunard Steam- 
ers, East Boston. Claraisill. Come back. 
Have you got it?” 

The clerk nodded. 

‘Make it go, then. Ill wait,” whispered 
the boy, and he gave bis name, and then 
sank back helpless and trembling on a set- 
tee. The reaction bad come. Something 
gurgled up to his lips. He fumbled for his 
handkerchief. He heard some one say: 
‘‘Mercy! What's the matter with the boy!” 
And then he had his handkerchief to his 
mouth and saw that the linen was stained 
with blood. 

He dimly knew that two or three people 
hurried to him. He smelled hartshorn and 
tasted of brandy, but he was not conscious 
of thinking of anything but ‘“‘ Would Mr. ‘ 
Roth get it?” 

Some questions were asked him, but be 
did not try to reply. 

Outside, half a dozen men were clustered 
about the dripping and panting horse. 

How much time passed Fred did not 
know. He was laid on a lounge and he 
was willing to lie very quietly. No more 
blood came, and he dropped into a kind of 
doze. He started up instantly, however, 
when he heard a voice saying: ‘‘ Here’s 
your answer.” 

He took the paper and read: 


**Am coming. C. Rors.” 


‘Now, I'll go,” said the boy, getting on 
his feet. ‘‘ Where’s Thunderbolt?” 

“You are not going on the horse,” said 
a man, speaking with authority. ‘I'll take 
you in my buggy.” ‘ 

It was the doctor who had been sum- 
moned and who carefully questioned Fred 
as they rode homeward, the colt having 
been put in a stable until he should be called 
for. 

Gontrary to the doctor’s fears, Fred was 
not fl], although he had to be very quiet for 
a week or two. When he reached the 
howse and was allowed to tell Clara himself 
that her father had not sailed and that he 
was coming to her, he thought the look on 
her face paid him for his janrney. When, 
the next day, he saw the girl lying in her 
father’s arms, he was more than ever glad 

‘I should never have forgiven myself if 
I had sailed,” said Mr. Roth to the boy., 
‘I owe you more than Ican tell. The 
doctor says Clara’s joy at my return has 
given him a hope that her system may 
rally from the injury.” 

The gentleman was holding Fred’s bands 
in both his own, as he spoke, and his eyes 
were glistening. 

“‘Tbunderbolt won!” said Fred, gayly. 
‘‘Now I think of it, it really seems as if 
I did not ride a horse, but some sort of imp 
in the shape of one. Nothing else could 
have made such time, though.” 

When next Fred went near thecolt, it was 
evident that the animal was glad to see bim, 
and soon the whole household learned that 
Thunderbolt would obey Fred better than 








anyone else, and the boy began to have an 
affection for the beautiful beast which had 
carried him 80 well. 

A few weeks later Mr. Roth came upon 
Fred, 8s be was sitting in the barn, looking 
over some fishing-tackle. 

“* What do you think I have just done?” 
said the gentleman. 

Fred looked up. 

** How can*I guess?” he asked. 

“I have bought Thunderbolt of Mr. 
Morris. 

Fred’s face fell. 

‘*You will take him away, I suppose?” 
he said, in a low voice. 

‘*No. I have bought him for a dear 
friend of mine.” 

Something in Mr. Roth’s tone made Fred’s 
cheeks flush; but he said nothing, and Mr. 
Routh went on. 

“Will you take him, Fred? 1 bought 
him for you.” 

Fred’s eyes danced. He sprang to his 
feet. ‘I'd rather bave him than anythiugin 
the world!” he cried, excitedly. Then he 
went on, with hesitation: ‘‘But isn’t be a 
very expensive present? Perhaps I ought 
not—” 

“Let me be the judge of that,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Roth. ‘All you have to do is 
to take the horse and be careful of yourself 
and him.” 

Fred sprang to the side of the colt and 
threw his arms round the shining neck. 

«We never'll be parted iu the world!” he 
cried, eagerly. 

And Thunderbolt’s bright eyes looked as 
if their owner knew what his young master 
said. 

WrenTHam, Mass. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communicatione for this department shovld be ad- 
dreseed * Fuzzies.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 





FIFTY AUTHORS. 
An Old Puzzle. 


1, WraTt arongh man once said to his son 
when he wished bim to eat his food properly. 
2. Is alion’s house dug in the side of a bill 
where there fs no water? 3. A good many pil- 
grime and flatterers have knelt low to kiss him. 
4. Makes and mends for first-class customers. 
5. Represents the dwellings of civilized coun- 
tries. 6. Isakind of linen. 7. Can be worn 
on the head. 8. A name that means such fiefy 
things, I can’t describe their pains and stings. 
9. Belongs io a monastery, 10. Not one of the 
four points of the compass, but {nclining to- 
ward one of them. 11. Is what au oyster-hbeap 
isaptto be. 12. Is any chain of bills contain- 
ingacertain dark treasure. 13. Always youtii- 
ful, you see; but, between you and me, he 
never was much of achicken. 14. An Ameri- 
cah manufacturing town. 15. Hump-backed, 
but not deformed. 16. Is an internal pain. 
17. The value of a word. 18. A seven-footer 
whose name begins with fifty. 19. Brighter 
and smarter then the otherone. 20. A worker 
in the precious metals. 21. A very vital part 
of the body. 22. A lady’s garment. 23. Small 
talk and heavy weight. 24. A prefix and a 
disease. 25. Comes from an unlearned pig. 
26. A disagreeable fellow to have on one’s 
foot. 27. A sick place of worship. 28. A 
mean dog "tis. 29, An official dreaded by the 
students of English universities. 30. His mid- 
dle name is suggestive of an Indian or a Hot- 
tentot. 81. A manufactured metal. 82. A 
game anda male of the human species. 33. 
An answer to “‘ Which is the greater poet. Wil- 
liam Shakespeare or Martin F. Tupper?’’ 84. 
Meat! What are you doing? 35. Is very fast, 
indeed. 96. A barrier built of an edible. 37. 
To agitate a weapon. 38. Red as an apple, 
black as the night. a heavenly sign or a perfect 
fright. 89. A domestic worker. 40. A slang 
exclamation. 41. Pack away closely, never 
scatter, and, doing 60, you'll soon ret at her. 
42. A young domestic animal. 43. One whols 
more than a sandy shore. 44. A fraction in 
American currency and the prevailing fashion. 
45. Mamma ts in perfect health, my cbild ; and 
thus he mentioned a poet mild. 46. A girl’s 
pame and amale relative. 47. Take a heavy 
field-piece, nothing loath, and ina trice you'll 
find them both. 48. Put an edible grain ’twixt 
an ant and a bee, and a mech beloved poet 
you'll speedily see. 49. A common domestic 
animal and what it can never do. 50. Each 
human bead in time, ’tis said, will turn to him 
though he is dead. 


CURIOUS PUZZLE. 


A square word between words meaning mid 
dle and an individual. 
Square.—1, only bas motion ‘on the water: 
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February 23, 1882.) 

2, a covering for a part of the body; 8, always 

is motionless in the water; 4, is a sly look. 

My whole is onc whose duty is on the water. 
M. B. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF Fes. 167%. 
Cross-worD En1oma.—Vaccination. 











Dovsie Exioma.—Abrabam Lincoln. 
NomericaL Entoma.—Abrabam Lincoln. 


Burtzp Piaces.—1, Osage; 2, Annapolis ; 
8, Canada; 4, Mobile ; 5, Champlain ; 6, Huron; 
7, Hayti; 8, ChHi. 

ANAGRAMS.—1, Annapolis; 2, Petersburg; 
8, Wheeling; 4, Beaufort; 5, Charleston ; 
6, Milledgeville; 7, Jacksonville; 8, Tusca- 
loosa ; 9, Monticello; 10, New Orleans ; 11, Gal- 
veston; 12, Hot Springs. 


Prerix Pvuzz_e.—1, reatore ; 2, respire ; 3, re- 
strain; 4, recent; 5, relate; 6, rebuff; 7, re 
port; 8, reserve; 9, rebound; 10, rebut ; 
11, recover ; 12, record; 18, recur; 14, refine; 
15, reform; 18, regale; 17, reverse; 18, re 


hearse ; 19, redress. 
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PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIO, 
F—Fulerum—M 
R—Ristori—I 
A-—Arctic--C 
B—Branch—H 
A—America—A 
R—Resto re —E 
T—Travel—L 
O—O livia—A 
L—Lotion—N 
O—O blong—@Q 
M—Miracle —E 
E—Enamel—L 
O—Ontario—O 
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Seicctions, 
THE AMERICAN IDEAL. 


AN irdepencent young men; 

A riz: ht-kind-ol-stuff young man; 
A dcep, comprenensible, 
Flain-s; oken, sensible, 

Thuioughly self made young man, 





A net to be-beaten young man; 

Ap up-to-the-fromt young man; 
A genuine, plucky, 
Happy-go-!ucky, 

‘Iry-it-again young man. 


A known ledge-seeking young man; 
A real wide-awake young man; 
A working-in-season, 
Find-out-the-reason, 
Not too smart-to-learn young man. 


A look-out-for-others young man; 
A practice-not-preach young man; 
A kind, sympathetic, 
Not all theoretic, 
One-in-a-thousand young man. 


An affable, courteous young man; 

A know-what-to-say young man; 
A knight of true chivalry, 
Frank in delivery, 

Making-his-mark young man, 


A nowadavs-searce young man; 
A hard-to-be-found young man; 
A perfectly self-possessed, 
Not always overdressed, 
Kiud-tbat-I-like young man. 
—Camden Post. 





MODERN GREEK IN ITS RELATION 
TO ANCIENT GREEK. 


It is now thirty years since, on being ap- 
pointed to the chair I have now tbe honor 
to hold, I took occasion to protest formally 
against the utterly unscientific and unprac- 
tical fushion which has grown up in this 
country of treating Greek asa dead and 
not as what it truly is, living language. 
From the doctrine of this protest I have 
never for a moment swerved: on the con- 
trary, every year’s experience has convinced 
me of the rectitude of the course I then 
adopted; and, if I have not pressed the 
matter either on my students or on the pub- 
lic with such persistent iteration as my con- 
victions might have warranted, it was sim- 
ply because those who showed no willing- 
ness to learn had no right to be taught, and 
because experience had taught me that such 
was the humiliation and the servility of the 
Scottish mind in all matters of the higher 












scholarship that they would sooner accept 
any sort of traditional nonsense from Ox- 
ford than sense and reason and science 
from a native scholar. Recent public 
events, however, having brought Greece 
ae ae Sg into the foreground, and my 
riend, Mr. Macmillan (whose name is a 
guaranty fora wise and a timely publica- 
tivo) having just put forth a book designed 
tc facilitate the acquisition of Greek as a 
spoken language, there seems to be an ob- 
vious call on me again publicly to preach 
the truth on this matter. Argument oo 
the other sideI have seen none; only that 
persistency in old methods, however false 
avd however unfruitful, which is the be- 
setting sin of poor human nature and 
which resist change in all matters, not be- 
cause it is uvreasonabie, but simply be- 
cause it is new. What will this babblier 
say? is no doubt the question with which 
the rigid old Oxonian and Cantabri- 
gian Conservatives will answer a Scot- 
tish professor, when he presumes to 
teach them how to pronounce Greek 
and to doubt the infallibility of their 
scholastic traditions. Such men must be 
allowed to sit incased in the triple brass of 
their own conceit; but the seeds of truth 
are winged, and will fly about and take 
root in mavy places where academical con- 
servatism bas nothing to say. The vulgar 
imazinution, stili current in some quarters, 
that Greek is a dead language took its rise 
from the fact that the Greeks for four bun- 
dred years—that is, from the tuking of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, in 1453—were 
politically a dead people; and their lav- 
guage, vo doubt, in certain outlying quar- 
ters, as in Crete, was fast falling into cor- 
ruption. But since the resumption of Greece 
into the brotherhood of free pvlitical enti- 
ties, by the great liberation war commencing 
in the year 1821, Greek newspapers flying 
about in all directions, as full of political 
discussion as any morning or evening paper 
in this country, may convince anybody 
who can read the New Testament that 
Greek at the present day is a living lan- 
guage, with all the rights of literary vitality 
as much as it was to St. Paul when he 
stood upon the Hill of Mars and delivered 
his famous sermon to the skeptical Epicu- 
reans and Stoics of the time. Of course, no 
man acquaivted wiih the commonest fa 
of language as a social phenomenon will 
imagine that the Greek now spoken in 
Athens is exactly the same as the Greek 
once thundered and lightened over Greece 
by the eloquent tongue of Pericles, in the 
middle of the fifth century before Christ. 
But there is no language, to my knowledge, 
that in the course of nearly 3,000 years, 
from Hower to Tricoupi, bas changed so 
little as Greek; and it may be said, with 
literal truth, that a man passes from the 
Greek of Xenophon and Plato to the Greek 
of the modern newspaper with greater ease 
than from those writers to Homer avd 
Hesiod. This being the case, it is self- 
evident that any man who has opportunity 
may learn Greek backward, 80 to speak, 
just as he learns Evglish by commenc- 
ing with Macauley and golog back to 
Shakespeare and Chaucer, or Italian by 
commencing with Minghetti and Bonghi 
and going back to Dante; and, if the right 
method be taken, experience has amply 
proved that six months’ familiar exercise of 
« living tongue will give a greater practical 
command of a language than six years of 
scholastic study, apart from the habitual 
training of the ear and fence of the tongue 
in the daily use of familiar conversation. 
Of course, I do not mean to say that a mere 
parrot familiarity with a language, however 
fluent, will impart a scientific knowledge of 
the language; but the familiarity with the 
materials will in no wise prejudice, but 
rather greatly assist in the scientific hand- 
ling of the materials which accurate schol- 
arship implies. And, for this reason, in tle 
business of teaching languages, whether 
living or dead, my contention has always 
been most emphatically that the materials 
ought to be appropriated not merely from 
the reading of dead books and from ab- 
stract rules of dead grammar, but from the 
living exercise of the ear and the tongue, 
where repetition is more frequent and mem- 
ory more easy. For the same reason, noth. 
ing could be more wise in our university 
teaching, if our students had sense or zeal 
enough to take advantage of it, than to have 
aspeuker of modern Greek attached to the 
university chair, who should exercise our 
students in the living fence of the tongue, 
just as young persons, preparing for foreign 
travel, are exercised in colloquial French or 
German, And such an exercise would be 
specially useful to students of theology, it 
being an incontestable philogical fact that 
the New Testament dialect is more closely 
connected with modern Greek than it is 
with any of the classical dialects; and that 
six months’ residence in Athens would be a 
much more appropriate introduction to the 
language of the sacred writers than six 
= study of Homer and Hesiod. And 
et me add, in the present day, when loco- 
motion is so cheap and traveling so easy und 
so fashionable, it does teem supremely 
ridiculous to go on teaching Greek in a 
fashion which practically excludes the fin- 
ished rcholar from any intercourse with 
the en‘erprising and inteligent peorle 
who speak it. An Engli-hman who 
has spent five years at Herrow, and as 








many probably et Oxford, in the study 
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of the Greek language ought certainly to 
be ashamed when he meets an intelligent 
Greek at Liverpool, Cairo, Alexandr 
Smyrna, Odessa, and a score of othe 
places where Greeks congregate, without 
being able to stammer out a single intelli- 
gible sentence in the languxge which he 
»rofesses to understand. ‘The fuct is that 
ohn Bull, notwithstanding his boasted 
practicality, is a great blunderer, as every 
man must be occasionally who shuts his 
ears to rational argument and insists on 
shaping his course always by a vague in- 
stinct or a bereditary rule; and of his many 
blunders, of which Lreland is the biggest, 
this academical blunder about Greek is not 
the least notable. ‘fhe only argument I 
ever heard advanced seriously in defense of 
the existing English pronunciation of 
Greek, with Latin uccentuation (for this is 
what is really done, though some of them 
don’t seem to know it), which, along with 
an utterly false vocalization, renders En- 
glish Greek an unintelligible jsrgon to every 
native, is this: that the Greek accentuation 
of Greek words destroys the rhythmical 
march of a Homeric hexameter or a tragic 
crimeter, ‘To this the answer simply is 
that the ancient Greeks, in their = 
and recitation of their poetry, sacrificed ac- 
cent to quantity, just as we, in our psalm- 
singing, habitually sacrifice quantity to ac- 
cent; and, provided they secured long —_ 
bles in the speech to correspond to long 
notes in the music, allowed the ear by the 
natural rhythmical instinct to override the 
colloquial accent by the musical accent, or 
what we call the strong part of the bar; 
and, this being their rule, it ought to be 
ours, and isthe easiest thing in the world 
to put in practice, as any man with an ear 
may be taught in two minutes. Besides, 
these objectors, when you observe them 
closely—as error is never consistent—are 
constantly sinving against their own prioci- 
ples; as, for example, when they find such 
a dissyllable as 26yoc—than which nothing 
is more frequent at the end of av Iambic 
trimeter—they must, in the teeth of 
their own usage, in order to bring out 
the cadence of the line properly, accent the 
word as if it were written Aoyés. And in 
thesame way in Latin, the final syllable of 
the Elegiac Pentameter necessarily receives 
a strong accent, though we know perfectly 
well, both from the ancient marians 
and from medieval tradition, that no Latin 
word iu the spoken speech ever was ac- 
cented on the last syllable, and that this 
want of the oxytone was precisely one of 
the phonetic features which rendered the 
living intonation of the Roman tongue less 
various and Jess rich than the speech of the 
Greeks. This is all that seems necessary to 
say on the present occasion on a subject 
which may appear to some a matter of indif- 
ference, but which really bas a most import- 
ant pee bearivg. I earnestly recom- 
mend to all the little book of Messrs. Vin- 
ceut and Dickson; and, with regard to our 
Oxonian academical brethren, whostill love 
to persevere in their perverse and utterly un- 
scientific aw of the finest language in 
the world, though I cherish no hope of con- 
verting them, being, as they are, like the 
Scribes and Pharisees in the Gospel of John 
(ix, 41), sublimely ensconced behind the 
shield of their own blind infallibility; yet 
I can venture to propbesy that the same 
force of circumstances which converted 
Sir Robert Peel into a free-trader and the 
Earl of Beaconsfield into the concocter of 
a democratic reform bill will cause them 
to adopt reasonable principles of Hellenic 
pronunciation sooner or later. Magna est 
veritas et praevalebit.—PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 





WHY THE BLUEBELL IS BLUE. 


A FEW years ago, when the problem of 
the connection between flowers and insects 
still remained much in the state where 
Sprengel left it, atthe end of the last cen- 
tury, it would have scemed quite impossible 
to answer tbis question. But nowadays, 
after the fu!l researches of Darwin, Wal- 
lace, Lubbock, and Herman Miller into the 
subject, we can give a very satisfactory 
solution indeed. We now know not only 
that the colors of flowers, asa whole, are in- 
tended to attract insects in general, but that 
certain colors are definitely intended to at- 
tract certain special kinds of insects. Thus, 
to take a few examples only out of buncreds 
that might be cited, the flowers which lay 
themselves out for fertilization by miscel- 
laneous small flies are almost always white; 
those which depend upon the beeties are 
generally yellow; while those which bid for 
the favor of bees and butterflies are usually 
red, purple, lilac, or blue. Certain insects 
always visit one species of flower alone, 
and others pass from blossom to blossom 
of one kind only on a single day, though 
they may vary a little from kind to kind 
as the season advances and one species 
replaces another. Miller, the most statis- 
tical of naturalists, has noticed that, while 
bees form 75 per cept. of the Insects 
visiting the very developed composites, 
they form only 14 per cent. of those 
visiting umbilliferous plants, which have, 
asa rule, open but by no means showy white 
flowers. Certain blossoms which lay them- 
selves out to attract wasps are. as he quaint- 
ly puts it, ‘‘obviously adapted to a less 
esthetically cultivated circle of visitors.” 
And some livid red flowers actually resem- 








meat, thus inducing blue-bottle flies to visit 
them and so carry their pollen from head to 


| bead. Down to the minutest distinctions 


between species this correlation of flowers 
to the tastes of their particular guests seems 
to hold good. Herman Muller notes that 
the common galium of our heaths and 
hedges is white and, therefore, visited by 
onal flies; while the lady's bedstraw, its 
near relutive, is yellow and owes its fertili- 
zation to little tles. Mr. H. O. Forbes 
counted on one occasion the visits he saw 
id to the flowers on asiugle bank, and he 
‘ound that a particular bumblebee sucked 
the honey of thirty purple dead-nettles in 
succession, passing over without any po- 
tice all the other plants in the neighbor- 
hood; two other species of bumble-bee and 
a cabbage-butterfly also patronized the 
same dead-nettles exclusively. Fritz Mitl- 
ler noticed a lantana in South America 
which changes color as its flowering 
advances; and he observed that each 
kind of butterfly which visited it stuck 
rigidly to its own favorite color, waiting to 
ay its addresses until that color appeared. 
r.'Darwin cut off the petals of a lobelia, 
and found that the hive-bees never went 
near it, though they were very busy with 
the surrounding flowers. But perhaps Sir 
John Lubbock’s latest experiments on bees 
are the most conclusive of sll” He had 
long ago convinced himself, by trials of 
honey placed on slips of giass above yellow, 
pink, or blue paper, that bees could dis- 
criminate the di erent colors, and he has 
now shown in the same way that they dis- 
play a marked preference for blue over all 
others. The fact is, blue flowers are, as a 
rule, specialized for fertilization by bees, 
and bees, therefore, prefer this color; while 
conversely the flowers have nt the same 
time become blue because that was the 
color which the bees prefer. As in most 
other cases, the adaptation must have gone 
on part passu on both sides. As the bee- 
flowers grew bluer, the bees must have 
grown fonder and fonder of blue, and as 
they grew fonder of blue they must have 
more and more constantly preferred the 
bluest flowers. — From ‘The Colors of 
Flowers,” in the Cornhill Magazine. 





HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 





It is strange any one will suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND 8TIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health to the pbysical organization. 
It is strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis 
covered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis 
eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 
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CONSUMPTION. 












KIDNEY-WORT 

















DOES 9 
WONDERFUL H 
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Because it actson the LIVER, BOWELS 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 

mM ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Bili J d Consti. B 
pation, Piles, or in Rh j Fs 
Paervous Disorders and Female Compiaints. 














SEE WHAT PEOPLE BAY: 
Eugene Wi. Stork, of Junction City, Kansas, 
says, Kidney-W ort cured him after regular Phy- 
sicians had been trying for four years. 
s 
nent fs 
red 


Kidney-Wort, * 

M. M. B. Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Ohfo, 

saya he was not expected to lito, oar bloated 

PB beyoud belief, but Kidney Wort cured him, 

Anna I, Jarrett of Routh Salem, N. Y., cays 

that seven years suffering from kidney troubles 

peg and other complications was ended Ly the use of 

Kidney-Wort. 

John B. Lawrence of Iackron. Tenn., enffered 

bles and 














Michasl Coto of Montgomery Center, Vt. 

5d suffered elght years with kidney difficulty and pe 
was unable to work. Kiduey-Wors made him 

“ well as ever.” 
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(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who Seel spectally interested.) 


SEEDLINGS, WILDINGS, AND 
SPORTS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





I sHOULD like to koow if the past year has 
not been abnormal in the production of sports 
of vegetation. Within eight months I found, 
without special search, a variegated-leaved sil- 
ver poplar, yet small, but leaves half yellowish 
white; a variegated cherry of the ordinary red 
variety, leaves rich white and cream, too dell- 
cate for the bot Summer; a variegated Phlozr 
decussata, lesves finely colosed with rose- 
white; a variegated quince, very rich snow 
and pink-white sport, but more tender to the 
ean than the frost; a variegated apple prom- 
ises fively, with shading from deep green to 
nearly pure white; a variegated elm, which 
was a pure white sport and failed entirely. 
My friend, Dan Bachelor, the tree lover of 
Utica, tells me he has an elm of fine variega- 
tion, which is prospering finely. Ithink the 
cherry and quince may fai) entirely, as too white 
and tender; but I shall, if they show them- 
selves in the 8pring, give them special rare and 
shade for the Summer. If they live, they will 
surpass all variegated shrubs now in cultiva- 
tion. The apple, poplar, and phlox seem sure 
of permanent existence. Wasthere anything 
in the atmospheric conditions of 1881 to make 
these sports peculiarly abundant? Perhaps 
some of your readers can give light, either by 
way of data or of eclentific explanation. 

I am satisfied that we are losing some of the 
finest sports and seedling fruits, from the lack 
of knowledge on the part of the masses bow 
to preserve them, if, indeed, they know their 
value, Out of the ** Old Dominion Kirkland ” 
Orchard, which {s now in my possession—an 
orchard of seedlings of hie own planting when 
missionary to the Oneida Indians—I have pre- 
served two very valuable varieties, one of 
which is securing deserved reputation as a 
large, handsome apple, keeping well into May 
and often later, My recollection is of otbers 
now dead (for the orchard is over eighty years 
old) that were of nearly equal value. Would 
it uot be well for each state society, or for the 
Awerican Pomological Society, to have a 
bureau of correspondence on this subject? 
Such a bureau or committee, issuing circulars 
to known fruit-growers and through the press 
inviting all persons tu report to them any 
novel or apparently valuable fruit tree or 
shrub, would be in a way to enrich us rapidly. 
Our beet fruite are largely wildings, secured 
by chance from destruction. 

We need a new and vastly better blackberry 
than any we yet bave. The Kittatinny is not 
entirely hardy, vor is it possible to have it 
always sweet and free from hard core. The 
Snvder is too small and with me ts not profit- 
able. The Wachusetis Thorniess is pretty 
pearly a humbug. The Wilson, though early 
and sweet, Is of little value asa market berry. 
Bie blackberry 1s, doubtless, in the woods 
somewhere, waiting to be found. An exceed- 
ingly fine white blackberry was last Summer 
reported to me as growing in a pasture-lot; 
but, sending for It, the lot had been plowed 
aud the berry lost. 

We also need a new and better currant, un- 
loss the Fay’s Prolific shall fili the bill. Iam 
awaiting that with a good deal of hope. It is 
to be disseminated in the Spring. Meanwhile, 
Ihave several hundred seedlings of my own, 
which shall at least be tested. The Cherry and 
Versailles are esseutially identical. I have 
them both, and have found no one who, going 
through half an acre of bushes, could be sure 
which is which. ‘bey are ecually excellent 
for market, but equally unfit tor use. ‘he 
new currant must be as good as the White 
Dutch and, at least, as large as the Cherry. 1 
am quite bope.ul it will be as large as a Crown 
Bob yoo eb_rry. 

if no strawberry turns out to be better than 
Cumberland Triumph, 1 shall be satisfied, al- 
thougb it cau be improved in color. As for 
raspberries, we are quite as sure of be- 
ing abundantly satisfied with the really 
grand .New Rochelle, Gregg, Cuthbert, 
Caroline, and the Early Davison’s Thornless; 
but, whether we peed it or not, there will be 
abundant efforts put forth to improve straw- 
berries and raspberries. As u matter of pleas- 
ure, bowever, it will pay any one to make a 
plot of all the wild raspberries he can find by 
the fences and hedgerows, and observe the 
vast variety fo color, flavor, texture, and size, 
I bave this Winter filled up one of the warm 
days collecting nearly two bundred roots, 
largely seeded by the aid of birds, from my 
garden varieties, mauy of them thornless, One 
of these latter bore last Summer berries sur- 
passing Gregg; but it has had no thorough 
test. These will be planted in the Spring 
and cultivated among other sports. I have 





from the Thornlese an Everbearing, but it re- 
verte elightly tothorns. This ise sucker, rather 
then a seedling. 

The quince especially stands in need of im- 
provement ; but this will bardly happen from 
chance seedlings. Perhaps a very persistent 
sowing of seed fromthe very choicest frait 
will, in time, give us a grand improyement. 

Have we any more delightful way to prove 
ourselves benefactors of mankind than to en- 
dow them with a choice or new fruit? Each 
reader of these columns should have a plot of 
ground set apart for experiments with seed- 
lings, wildings, and sports. 

Cunrros, N. Y. 








WINTER FEEDING. 
BY LEVI P. WARNER. 


Forage.—Even the practical farmer, who is 
securely anchored to bis own personal ex- 
perience and observation, is liable to drift 
here and there witb the ebb and flow of public 
opinion. He may be wafted in one direction 
by the gentle breeze of eloquence, as the good 
doctor declaims about the ‘‘ worthless fodder- 
corn,”’ or be may be driven a cable’s length in 
an opposite direction before the ensilage tem- 
pest. Still, he knows that corn-fodder, al- 
though a waste material from one of our 
more important farm-crops, cun be utilized as 
wiuter forage for our domestic animals. Our 
own experience teaches us that even this ma- 
terial can be very much improved by the exer- 
cise of a little skill and good judgment in pro- 
ducing it. 

In the outset we deem a judicious selection 
of sevd essential, if the best results are sought. 
Ite vitality should be such as to produce a 
good, healthy plant even if cireumstances were 
not the most favorable. The variety should be 
one that is not overnice about the preparation 
of its food. Strange as it may seem, some va- 
rieties will wring a crop from the soil where 
others would prove a partial, perbapsan entire 
failure, because the fertilizing elements were 
not in just the right condition. We should 
plant early, if the ground was in a suitable con- 
dition, even ff the young plants were cut down 
by late frosts. Nature repairs injuries of this 
kind; but for early frosts in Autumn there is 
no remedy. 

Let the after-culture be thorough and com- 
plete and toe harvesting done before the crop 
is over-ripe. Set up in good-sized stocks, and 
remember that both corn and fodder are better 
for being housed before cold weather. Fodder 
will bear packing away before it is thoroughly 
cured, provided it is free from water. It ts 
more valuable for feeding purposes after hav- 
ing been stored tn the mow a month or more, 
if properly packed and preserved without the 
use of salt. 

We have sometimes suffered loss by confin- 
ing stock too closely to one kind of forage. 
Even good hay can be extended with curn- 
fodder or straw during the inclement season, 
and the condition of the animals will be im- 
proved, while the cost of keepiug is coneider- 
ably diminished. ‘Lhe most perfect system of 
feeding is when an animal consumes the largest 
quantity of food that it can perfectly digest 
and assimilate. 

This often requires, in addition to the kinds 
named above, roots or grain in come form, to 
aid in the more perfect digestion of the 
coarser products. It is rather in the judicious 
use and combination of the forage that one 
farmer excels another than in its greater rich- 
ness. Grain or roots alone or iu chief are too 
costly and unsuitable. If good judgirent ts 
exercised in their use, they become profitable 
as an addition to cheaper food. It is our ob: 
ject to keep all the stock we can during the 
Winter, yet we carefully avoid overstocking, as 
we deem it better to have a surplus of fodder 
than to fall short. We find it requires as 
much watcifnl care and the exercise of as 
much good judgment to feed judiciously, our 
barns full of forage, as it does to fill them, and 
upon the two combined our success largely de- 
pends. 

SUNDERLAND, Mass. 








OSTRICH FARMING. 


Tae American consul at Buenos Ayres re- 
news the suggestion that ostrich farming be 
undertaken in this country. The destruction 
of the birds has progressed until the species bas 
become entirely extinct in Arabie and nearly so 
in South Africa, while in the Argentine Republic 
it is now to be found in any cousiderable num- 
bers only op the extreme western and southern 
frontiers. The only Lope of preserving the 
bird from becoming extinct, like the dodo, is in 
domesticating and propagating it on ostrich 
farms, as is already done successfully at Cape 
Town and bas been lately attempted in the 
Argentine Republic. A range of 6,000 acres, in 
ab open state, will readily subsist and keep 5,000 
birds, and this estimate is regarded as too 
severe. Witb suitable inclosures, the birds cost 
little to keep, as they thrive on ordinary grass 
pasturage, although « grafm allowance im- 
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proves the plumage. Almost any soil answers, 
although oné confaluing gravel or small stones 
is preferable. The birds seldom sicken, graze 
during the day, require little watering, and lie 
down to sleep at night wherever they happen 
to be. They “drive” very readily, need no 
regular herdsman when properly fenced, breed 
at fouryears for the female and five for the 
male. One pair will hatch out a brood of ten 
to fifteen four times a year. One egg a day is 
laid by the female, and when fifteen to twexty 
are accumulated she sits on them in the day, 
the male relieving her in the night. Forty-two 
days are required, and if the chicks are re- 
moved after hatching the female at once re- 
commences laying, in thia respect being very 
unlike the common hen. Chicks a month old 
are worth $50 at Cape Colony. At six to eight 
months they are plucked and at the like inter- 
val progressively. Mature birds produce 
twenty-five long white fea! hers from each wing, 
worth $5 apiece at Cape Town. Chick feathers 
are worth only $5 per bird; but the next pluck- 
ings yield $40 to $150 per bird, and at an as- 
sumed average of $75 there will be a gros« in- 
come of $150 in sixteen months,or about $112 per 
year per bird. With young and growing birds 
the least hopefal view must assume at least 75 
per cent. annual profit from feathers, with also 
a doubling in value of the birds. The gross 
income from the chicks produced by one pair 
is from $2,000 to $3,000 per year. These figures 
are from the pampblet of a firm in Buenos 
Ayres, who are importing birds from Cape 
Town for stocking farms and must be received 
with some allowance accordingly. This firm 
had lately brought in a lot of 200, which came 
from Cape Town by sail, losiog only eight. 
Prices for imported birds have ranged from 
$1,000 to $ ,250 each for full-grown. ‘The bird 
is, however, long lived. Some call it acente- 
narian, but the usual rule of calculation makes 
its term twenty-four to thirty years. The 
consul says it is a popular error to suppose 
that the ostrich is adapted chiefly to the 
desert. Probably it took to the desert to escape 
ite many enemies, and experience bas so well 
proved that it will thiive under extreme 
temperatures that it would evidently like suc- 
culent grasses much better than desert fare. 
At Cape Colony vstrich farming has now been 
fourteen years established, and the consul, 
whoclaims to have considerably investigated 
the subject, says the business ought to thrive 
espectally in *he United States, The tempting 
figures presented suggest the possibility of 
overdoing feather production. As to this, he 
says that the feather exports from Cape Colony 
fourteen years ago were $350,000 in value, 
chiefly from wild birds. Nowthe value is $¢4,- 
500,000, yet prices have not declined. All the 
female sex d d the feathers. Preseut 
profits are such as make ostrich farmers care- 
lese of the distant future, but fear of any 
collapse in demand is almost absurd.—JN. Y. 


Timea. 


INDIAN CORN CULTURE. 

My method of raising corn is as follows: 
Toke a piece of meadow land that needs to 
be reseeded, and with our average flelds that 
occurs once in about five years. Plow under 
five cords of green stable-manure per acre, 
harrow thoroughly, and with a plew mark the 
rows 5§ feet apart each way, then place at the 
rate of three cords of well-rooted manure per 
acre in the bills, covering the same with earth, 
upon which I drop four kernels to the hill, 
covering the same as Mr. Pierce reccommeniis, 
say from one to two inches in depth. I rarely 
hoe more than twice, but use the cultivator as 
often as is necessary for keeping the ground 
light aud free from weeds. Last Summer I 
endeavored to raise 100 bushels shelled corn to 
the acre, but, owing to the unfavorable weather, 
I raised only ninety-four bushels per acre. 

By making careful selections during the last 
twenty-four years, with a view of improving 
this important cereal, I have produced a new 
variety, possessed of many valuable character- 
fatics, and which I have named *‘ Pride of the 
Grange.”’ It is a twelve-rowed, flesh-tinted 
white corn, with large ears, small stover, and 
withal a very early and remarkably productive 
variety. For upward of forty years I have 
been engaged each year, in the proper season, 
in planting and growing Indian corn, always 
taking pride in a nice bin of corn and a good 
pen of hogs, each, in my judgment, being quite 
necessary to the other. For manuring in the 
hill depend mainly upon the excrements of 
the swine. 

In the matter of seeding, I believe nine- 
tenths of our farmers use too Jarge a quantity 
of seed for the health and vigor of every crop, 
except, perhaps, in the case of grass seed for 
meadows. Overstocking the land with grain 
will lead to loss and disappointment, asin the 
case of overstocking the pasture with eattle. 
No one need expect good, sound, full, vixor- 
ous grain of any kind, fit for seed purposes, 
witbout the same {s provided with ample room 
for growth and abundant provision for suste- 
nance; and this is true even if the highest 
grade of seed be planted. An editorial in The 























Cultivator, ander date of October 29th, 1881 
entitled “The True Velue of Pedigree,” ex- 
actly expresses my mind on this subject. Pedi- 
gree, either in the animal or vegetable king- 
dom, demands long years of arduous stu:ly, 
persistent application, and indomitable perse- 
verance in the acquisition. And even aftera 
reasonable state of pefection has been ac- 
quired the price of pedigree, like that of lib- 
erty. is eternal vigilance. The editorial above 
referred to mo«t truly states: ‘If we plant 
pedigree corn known to be equal to the produc- 
tion of one hundred bushels to the acre, we 
must feed the crop on that basis,in order to 
produce maximum results. Nature uever be- 
stows something for nothing upon her human 
eubjects.”"—Ina RioHMOND, tn ‘*Asnerican Cul- 
tivator.”” 





ELMS. 


Granp as the oaks are, we turn to the elms 
as capah'e of furnishing us lawn planting of 
equal if different importance. Here we have 
Roeasel’s golden elin ( Clmus campestris vuren), 
a small elm, as elms go, but bearing leaves 
solidly and beautifully suffused with yellow. 
Itgrows, of course, nearer the house, in accord- 
ance with itssmaller habits. Ulmus viminulis 
is another slow-growing elm. It is, however, 
distinct and elegant. with small, rough leaves 
and numerous smooth, slender twiy-like 
branches, which areeven somewhat pendulous, 
like thore of the famous cut-leaved birch. 
Ulmus can-pestre Berardi is a beautiful minia- 
ture elm of slender growth and pyrsmidal 
habit, with deep!y and delicately cut fotiage. 
There is also a weeping vuriety of much rarity, 
called Ulmus rugosa pendula, with large rough 
leaves. The Siberian elm (Ulmus parviflora) 
is an old elm, perhaps, but quite new ou our 
lawns. On the lawn in question there isa fine 
specimen, with upright babit and dark, slightly 
curled small leaves, which remain green far 
into Winter. I know, indeed, of hardly one 
true deciduous tree that stays green as late. 

A great contrast with these smaller forms is 
afforded in the same genus by Ulmnus fulva 
pendwla, It stands in a prominent position, 
where it can be seen against a background of 
sky without injuring valuable views from the 
house. The position {fs selected, of course, 
opbosite a siight break in the bondary of 
foliage. The leaves of this sliprery elm are 
not unlike those of the common American elm, 
except that they are far more remarkably 
weeping and persistent in hanging on the 
branches late in Fall. American elms, we 
know, are somewhat renarkable for their dull 
fading tints, which appear during some seasons 
as early as mid-August. The «pecial character- 
istic, after all, of this weeping elm isthe way 
it throws about great, far-reaching branches, 
which curve ovt and downward in a very grand 
fashion. Such a vigorous, erratic growth, how- 
ever, needs curbing, and the pruning-knife 
must be used at times remorselessly. I have 
to designate just what weep!ng elm I mean, 
for there is another well-known and ch. ice 
variety, of European origin and equally pen- 
dulous habit, called the Camperdown weeping 
elm, which is by no means rapid growivg.— 
Samvuer Parsons, JR. 





SILO EXPERIENCE. 


ALMostT every day I receive a letter from 
scmebody asking about the wooden silo I 
built this year into the hay-mow. As all ask 
the same questions, [ will answer, as near as I 
can, for the benefit of all (froin Quebec to 
Florida I have received letters), and, as 1 keep 
noclerk, I find it requires a good deal of time 
and patience to answerall asi would do. The 
best way for my farmer friends to do is to 
come and see for themselves, cattle and hogs, 
horse and calves, fed on nothing but ensilage, 
except poor pasturage, since the first of Octo- 
ber, with the exception of the bogs, which J 
feed half meal and bran. The cattle look bet- 
ter than ever before, even when I have frd 
grain. I find the largest cows need about 100 
pounds, and the smaller ones in proportion. 
As my crop fell awfully short of estimates 
made in the field, | shall commence feeding 
some bran, to make it hold out. A word about 
the crop of corn. [ planted four different 
kinds—Blount’s, White Prolific, Bailey’s, and 
Southern White. Bailey's turned ont far 
ahead of all the others. Many stalks would 
measure twelve and fourteen feet high and 
weigh twelve and a half peunds, when 
matured, and it was very easy to figure 100 
tons to an acre; butcometo get it into the 
s‘lo there was a mighty sbrinkace—about 140 
tons from 8 acres, But I am well satisficd the 
same land would not cut 3 of a ton of hay to 
the acre. The wooden silo I built by simply 
boarding to barv-frame, with common, un- 
matched boards, and filling with sawdust. Two 
sides boarded to Btudding, leaving a space of 
about one foot, filled as the other sides with 
sawdust, the sides well braced, until after 
filled and weighted, or until done settling, 
when there is no pressure on the sides. I built 
this myself in one week. The total expense of 
eutting and filling one hundred and forty tons, 
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outside'of my own belp, wae $42, and the ex 
pense Of rdisihg, ineinding eutting, did not 
exceed $100. 

This wooden silo has demonstrated one 
thing, thet a cheap silo, answering all purpose', 
can be put into the barn when we want ft along- 
side of the cows. My stone silo, 20 feet away 
fiom barn-door only, makes double the work 
in feeding. 1 also find I can take my own time 
filling a silo by keeping the fodder well trod- 
den down.—G, Morton (Esser, Vt.), in N. £. 
Farmer,” 


AN EXPERIMENT IN FEEDING. 


Swive, as well as the finer animals, do far 
better if regularly and wisely fe: than if served 
in the usual careless and wholesale was. In 
illustration of this, note the following experi- 
me itiu feeding made by a California farmer: 
On the first of December, 1880, he penned four- 
teen shoats, having a c bined weight of 1,190 
pounds. During the three months foJowing 
he fed them 1,497 pounds of barley, boiled 
whole. In addition to this, he gave them the 
skimmed milk from four cows and the bouse- 
slo,8, and in connection with the feed about 
four pounds of charecal a week. At the end 
of the three months there was a gain of 1.780 
pounds. ‘the fact i8 not stated, but the 
pacural inference is that the feed was judicious- 
ly administered, as well as carefully prepared, 
or so satisfactory results eculd hardly have 
been accomplished.—Zvaminer. 
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BLISS'S AMERICAN WONDER PEA. 





WORDER 
Extra Farly, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 inches), Re- 
quires no Bashing, Exquisite Flavor. 
Rev Henry Ward Beecher says: “* Your peas are wonderful; 


mone others so good. Another year, ! donot mean to plant any 
otners, carly or late. 


Circular giving full description ma.led to applicants. 
CAUTION.—As there is a2 inferior Pea in the market 

calicd the ** American Wonrler,” be sure and get the genuine 
“BLISS’S AMERICAN WONDE2.” 


PRICES.—One-third pint ae 20 cents; pint, ss cents; 
Quart, $1.00; by mail, post-paid, 


CARDEN FIELD any 
Nn. 


EED PLAN 


rLUWER 


oN Smal LFRuI TS AND 
GARDE! 
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300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
With ari ichly colore 1 plate of a Group of Pansies, and a descrip- 
tive p st of 2 29 Variet es of FLOWER and VEGETABLE 

” P! 2., W huse®: 1 information upon their cult- 
<‘l enclosing 6 cents to pay postage. 












TH? AMERICAN GARDEN. 
A beautifully iMustrated monthly journal devoted | exclusively 
tothe garden. Its Sarc all ack 
on the subjects treate | by them. 
Valuable Seed Premiums given to each subsoriber. 
commence January, 18?2 
$1.0 per year; 6 copies, $5.00; sample free. 


B.K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. New-York. 





Vol. III. 





Rl 100 best soris Plants. HEADQUARTERS FOR 
a2 Dee Rapokeseer Rerewee , best of all Sou- 
BERRIES. ? ¥ still better. Free Cata- 

logue. or i ey EH itale, Glastonbury ,Ct. 





1 &CA 
o003 











. an coe 
planting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
uit Trees, ete. Invaluable toall. Send for it. py whey 


NLM. PERRY &ON., Petrott. Mich. 





AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAalNTED OK GALVANIZED. 





This wire contains six t 
foot as eae ¢ other. and is Lan only fence Ay 
cient aga nst small as nst large 8 on twill 
not slip through the staple, and is the only barb wire 
that is galvanized aiter it is is Guished — 
rap atiy vo its sirengtu and durabiiity This 

mac 


eon an entirely different principle py any 

other, is amply secured by letters ment, and no in- 

fringement upon any other patent . 
_AMERICAN FENCING Co.. 234 Welt 2th St, N.Y. 





Tho most ular sweet 
inthe market. It 


dren, and a most 
lent article for family use. 
The genuine is stumped S. 
German, Dorchester, Massa. 
Bewa:e of imitations. ' 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


E. A. REEVES’S 


OLD ESTABLISHED 


Seed Store, 
68 Cortland St., N. Y. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE for 
1882, fully illustrated, sent Free to 
all applicants. 





(Mention this paper. 








Beat in entire white 





i tion. 100 b 
ee ae ardy, prolific, 
Peteprost. 4 11d., tpaid, 
rst seg seal tog 
i “00 
Ask aree rneFenait fo ; New bee 


"FERRY & CO... Detrott, Mich. 


NEVER W Le 


Your time or ue Owe 
BU 4 on FA “owe 





ere almost —- oe 


Fin 
can ne Se ™M 
S00 0e0 2 as nee Ba emt 
Lousing, Mich. 
BOLSTER —— FOR FABM WAGONS, 


Made of Best Oil Tempered Steel. 
SOMETHING NEW! 








‘They eave largely trom wear and tear in every of the 
Wagon, They remove all necessity for a Kprin at. They 
convert a common Lumber Wagon into a Spring Wagon, making 


it equal!y comfortable for from one to twen| ay are 
admirably a tothe wants of Fruit ts wers, 
Heed sre sul! 


on No Teamster or Farmer ean afford to be without them. 
We want Agents everywhere. Send for description and prices, 
and mention this paper. 
SEMPLE & BIBGE MPS. CO., St Loms, M 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pe ee ge ne Ahr 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York notary Sewark, yxpae Street. 


ee and Doiders are invited to send for 
reular. 





THOMPSON’S 


EYE WATER. 


















This 
for d 
remarkable fact 
tained simply the merits 
not by any or extensive ad 
Baoee bave used it will bear 


JOHN L. TH 
2% cents. Sold by 


sutieri wih Ofer] 
oF Broscht iis whe 
































CHESTE 


STRAWBERRY. 





jogue ever i? 


yEW IC BL T 


Blood, and will oo change hy blood 
the entiresvstem in three rronths. Any perso 
who will take I pill cach night from 1 to foone 
may be restored to sound 44 if sucha thing 
ory mail for yi = etter stamps. 
ST 





CANCER 


Dr. ae. who has treated in 
Y., nearly 15,000 cases within the 
ears. Doctors, Ministers, and 





ley's canis Specific and ener ——— 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1882, 


Pensons desiring to orier other periodicals 
Wwillfind it greatly to their advantage to send their 
subseriptions throiigh this office. Any of the 
toNewiiy publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with Tae INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 


scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiams, 
postage paid. 

We shall be pleased to supply, upon appli- 
catioa, at favorable rates, other periodicals and 
publications than those mentioned below. 


Reg. Price, 

American Agriculturist..........$1 25 $150 

Atlantic Montbly................ 350 400 
Century Magazine (formerly Sertb- 

Re ee 83 40 

Frank Leslie's IMustrated Weekly. 3h 400 

Harper’s Magavine...............8350 406 


© WecBlgicccccccccccccess DOD |©=—6 AD 

* DUE bee. cases se. . 350 400 

“ Young Peuple ( Weekly). 13% 150 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 40 275 
Littell’s Living Age...........-+- 7 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 110 i 25 
8t. Nicholas Magazine............270 (300 
Semi-weekly Tribune............250 800 
Weekly Tribune.........seeeeeee. 150 200 








THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which wi)] be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
vety low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE-EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 
of Sheet, 26x36... 

The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver..... Seevccscebocccooceces ¥0 00 


THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Boeraver...............ccceeseeees 15 00 


EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16220. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


GRBD, TEI 5 oo ccc cccccs cdcccccoscccccoscccoccses 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20.............. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16X20...........000+- 1 00 


Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


















— 
cuchly test the quailty of all peste and P ante. “~~ 
America, covering upwards of to 


a we to tell the 
ae aS. sires us 


men of st wis 


it, Flower or V: 
r acres, solid 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Shether tor Private 
houses sod 
im glass, employing anu aver 


“PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


bAobh Sie ou PRACT TICAL 
enabie 4 Rho ty onl a 


W.J. PB KINGSLEY. Mf D.. Rome, N. my 
DPB Lint th. a 


the sunt named in addilion to the regular sub- ' 


DR. KENNEDY’S 


P Mg WV eed 
ete GE ei On the stomach, 1estores the 
blood, quiets the nerves. It 


Breeding ot of ie Lungs and Irritation of the 


Cute every Cough, from the worst Can- 
es slightest tickling iu the ‘iLroat. 
hundred ces under my 


stape F t cures Astiima and Whooping Cough in 
their = spasms. I want you to know what it will 
do, because is uplike any other cough medicine in 
the world. It is a Weed 


it never upsets the stomac 
nit land, n 4 by 9 os an other grey 
careful wate e effec 

id age. Sold by all Drugyists at {81 a bot. 





DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS, 


BELLS. ~ 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted satisfactory and durabl 


___ MENEE}. y & co... “Weet Troy.N. i 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co. 
Susecss rs to Meneely & Kinsicr!y, bi LL FounpEnrs, 
AX Y., manufacture a supericr quality of Bells. 
Speck attention given to Church Bells. 
ta Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 


The Fnilependient, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

















§3 Numbers (postage free)... ss0s+e rece eO® 
(6 M108.) postage free)........ 1.50 
« (3mos.) 
500 (! month), - 
« (2 weeks), » 
Number (1 week). ve 


subscript'on two years. 
“ne _—= amen wit 





iste a tndbntntcapannsicdxe covets 700 
One —_ my OOO ... cae! Senos sedonsia 7 
One subscrfpticn am three New subscribers, ad 
I icccbiesyd<cvescdbudessbhdceese S50 
One subscription Tar’ SO ee SIAC ATI te 8 50 
One subsert ston with Your. NEW subecribers, in 
Sis ened sedtcdosccecoctdcccsstbeass 000 
One subscrintton SR Ras a0 dneneenebtneronnan 10 00 


” number over five at the same rate, invari 
ably with one remittance. 

Beginning January ist, 18°2. Tre Inprrerpurr will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, pa 
expiring After January Irt, 1882, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 


Sample Copies Free upon application. 


(w Make all remittances payabic to the order of 
Tas INDEPENDENT. 


te” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks. or Drafts. if pgsalbie, When neither of 
an be procul:d, the Money ina Keats. 
ona Dicreis. The present regi-tration system is 
virinatiz Pall’ Postmasiers are "ot Ouainst loases by 
mail, a ‘ostm are obj} © 
letters whenever requested to 4 wed to register 
No names enter d on ~ nubseription books with- 
out the money in advance 
SUBSCRIBERS ore parsioulasty requested to note 
the expiration of their anbecrinticns, which is always 
given on the vellow address lahel on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the Satleotion, so that no loss of numbers may 


THE RECEIPT of the paper is asnfficient ~eceipt 
for the FIR®&T subscription. Receipts tor money 
remitted to RENEW aunacriptions are indicated b 
the change in the date of expiration on the if'tle yel- 
10 ticket attached io the paper. which chanye ts 
made cithen' the firat. or second weed e?tcr the money 


ia recetved. Kut when a portage stain In received 
the receipt wi!l he cent hy ma 
Messrs SAMPSON TOW & co , No. 1&8 Fieet Street, 


are onr Aventa in Londen to. receive subscriptions 


and advertisements 
A AAreas THE INDPCPENDENT 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City. 


RATES OF ADVERTIBAING. 
PER AGATE JANE. EACH INSERTION 


(14 limes to the inch. 200 |ines to the column.) 


Time. Adverttoomente, = 1% ign AS waged Business Notice 
T GORD: . ccccccccccccorcces a 
4 times (one 


H an one mouth... 


| Biles ithree months) ¢.{!3 (three monthsisie 

6 * (siz Ane i * (pix ).the. 

52“ (twelve “ ‘we f2 “* (twelve “ ).fie 
IVLOUSTEATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1 COMBS poccecccccc coocccccccccccccepepeccocccoces 
4 ee mcnth). 
sm three montiie).. 





ri 
3.” itweive 


PUBLIGHEN’s NOTICES....ONr DOLLAR PER AGATE 
INE, ACH TIME 
FINANCIAL Noticas,...TwWO DOLLAKS PEK AGATE 


LINF. 
Resewes Jloncns ppeees canes ‘IFTY Cen~is A LINE. 
Ma AXD iegarese” not exceeding four 
lines, $!. over me t. Twe mty-ave Cente a sane. 
or advertising must be made in advan: 
Addressallleitersto - 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, Kew York City. 


FILES FOR THE | INDEPENDENT. 


WE bave bad so many ny inquiries for Files or 
Bindere for Tot INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have mafle arrange- 
mente with Koch, Sons & UCo., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to eupply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—balf a 
year, The cover has ‘THe InDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 

uite ornamental and Jooking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at oar office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty five cents each. The usnal 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File’or Binder is 
given below: 
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we CHIC 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assu.ing larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Warerooms, 
‘30 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 156 Tremont-st., 





Boston. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


AN ELEGANT ONE-HUNDRED-PAGE 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


beautifully Illustrated and containing all the 
LATEST sTY LES 
Children's Costumes and 
and 


ef Ladies’ and 
olen k ¥ Mualin Cambric 


aderweor Laces, Gloves. Hosiery, 
rivets, and Dress Goods, 
~~ ace Curtains aod Draperies. 


The acknowledged Guide of the Season. No lady 
who desires to know what to wear and how to dress 
well can afford to be without it. 

Hd Spring Number will be ready about March 


i? Be sure to send postal card at once (giving full 
name, town, county, and state), when a Sample Copy 
will be sent to you free of charge. 


H, C. F. KOCH & SON, 
6th Ave. nud 102, 104, and 106 W. 20th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


NEW HAVEN | 


ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET PARLOR ORGANS. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. of Bradley and William Sts. 
___—sNEW HAVEN, CONN. 


a warm iron passed over 

mes | A (i) i the back of these PAPERS 
TRANSFERS the Pattern to 

any fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery, 
Braiding, Outline, and 


Fujcial J Letters. 

Books of running 
Patterns sent, post free, on 
receipt of Ten Centa. 

100 FRANKLIN ST., 
New York. 
Retail by the 
Zephyr- Wool Stores. 


Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 

Branch Warehouses: 
and 87 John St., New York 
and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, [ron Curbs, Yard 
Hydranta, Street Washers 

ete. 

Works Founpen In 1832. 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
18} Vienna, Austria, in 
1878; and 4 Centennial Exhi- 
bition. 1874 


USE DEVOE’'S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE M’'P’G CO., Mt'rs,, New York City. 


NOTHING BETTER 


FOR WARMING 
BATH AND BED-ROOMS 
THAN THE 
TUBULAR HOT-BLAST 


OIL STOVE 


and Heating Drum. 
ONLY 83.50. 


Warranted Not to Smoke or Smell. 


BE. DIETZ, 44 and $6 Fulton ot, 7, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 
It is what every boy want 





leading 






































THE INDEPENDENT: 


> ESTERBROOK’ 


STEEL 
PENS. 





Camden, N. J 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


FREDRICKS’ 
Knickerbocker Family Portrait Gallery, 


No. 77O Broadway, Corner Ninth Street. 
__Imperialis, $6 per Dozen. 


ALABASTINE 


a SUPERIVE TO 


KALSOMINE. 


NN Especially adapted to walls and ceilings. The white is whiter than any other 
~ N material and the tints clearer and more delicate. It produces a arm,  durabionnd 
stine is 


* handsome finish and can be applied by _ _ a oe - le 
iy > Py + ee di ecore ay it will pay Burlin cond. or Be — mp Cord and Testi- 
i Ww ow ER ae be dat o* 19% fois Ste, Boston. ” 
-—— ackson 
mn. 8d Grand Rapids, Mich. 
NEW KNIFE.—3-blade,Stag or Ebony Handle; long 
blade, as carefully made as a razor. Price, post- 
paid,$1. All our goods hand-forged from razor 
~ steel, and replaced free if soft or 
fawy. Our Farmers’ Extra Strony, 


















MAHER & GROSH, 
2444 Monroe Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIV. 











& ‘page list 


y PALA YOUR HODSES WITE WATIOMAL MED PALIT 


Mixed sendy for immediate use and can be applied b: Lone, one, Nathan Hart, State 
Treasurer onneeses sent Assets —e. w “In al my experienee ot 
over 20 years, I find the National Mix on “it covers better and outlasts 
the best ead. and-oil —t nts.") Sam ple c bony B+ handsome shades, and a rule 
for estimating the quantity of Paint desired for any surface, sent free, by addressing 


MATIONAL WIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY 8T., N. Y. 








ESTABLISHED 1843. 


GUO. V. HECKER & C0. 


ARE NOW MAN( FACTURING 


2,500 BARRELS DAILY 


OF CHOICE FAMILY AND OTHER BRANDS OF 


sm FLOUR 


For the past five years we have made a Specialty of 
CLUB ORD. 
BY THE 


NEW RGLLER PROCESS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS, OR AT 
205 CHERRY STREET, NEW YORK. 





From an experiment in 1877 this branch of our 
business has grown to be a decided success, we 
having sent out in 1881 over 10,000 different Club 
Orders, going to nearly every State in the Union. 
We carry the largest Stock of any Tea Store in 
Boston, import the most of our Premium Tea and 
Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for ae © 4 
have abundant Capital to do with ave 
large list of Premiums for from @§ to $60 
orders, including Silver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea 
Sets, Dinner Sets, Malolica Ware, JapaneseGoods, &c. 

fully described in our Price and Premium List. 
Send us Postal for one, 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


801 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


HE ONLy P rech={) 
baht HINE: 


MOST DURABLE & G7 





Headquarters for all Games and Sports 








©. 20 General Coen, 192 pages, 


\‘ a Firemen’ «, Boatin: tm a Goods, Skates, 
rf Model nes and Air Guns, Targets, Revolv- 
AN) ers, Scroli-Saws and igs, Beards, and all 
\ eatrical Outfits, Cl and. ‘aumtoes Danc 
YL | Magic Tricks, Musical Instruments, Chess, Checkers, 
N har Dominoes bare, ete. and. all the best Novelties, 


sent by m mail for 10 ts. SNYDER, 
124 and 126 Nassau Mts, ta * 


BARGAINS IN LAMPS, 


Cvs | to our satention to carry oh -—~ 20 at 
aceon, Se er the 
n our Store, at 
33 Barclay Street and 38 Park Place, 
at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES and especially in- 
vite the attention of all intending Pur- 


chasers to the BARGAINS 
offered | m our 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


IMPORTED DECORATED LAMPS 


113 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. KEROSENE LAMPS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. | Thy Craighead & Elvell Manufacturing Co, 


Always ask for the Pails, Bowls, Foot-baths, etc. | 33 Barclay St. and 38 Park Pince, N. , a 
made by Peres. 6. i aint SE demeeiiatiesa ‘ 
JENNINGS BROTHERS, DIARIES FOR 1882. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 





30 UNION Square N. 


ANGE eS oe ATLA 


CHAO It iui 











THE 
Best in the Market. 


Sold Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W.D.Turner & Co., 


Geneva, Kane Co., [Li. 


Graham & Haines, 


Manufacturers’ Agere. 
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[February 98, 1988, 


SUPERIOR CARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


KNAE 


PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALED IN 
Touch, Workmanship, ant Durability 


Tone, 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, }, Baltimore, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


‘BEST: IN THE WORLD: 














WASTE MEWING SILK 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK...40c. per oz. 

A36-page pamphlet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
ceived as mo ° 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


wit 








see that the above TRADE-MARK is on each package, 
and thereby get the —— Rvusser Past. 


Factories at 4535 West St., New York, and 
Cleveland, are. and St. Louis. 


RUBBER STAMPS, savces.cte.coruitonse.¥.¥ 


BEATTY’S ORGANS, a7 oops. 10 Sets Reeds, 
only $¥0. Pianos, $125 up. Rare Holi Py Indccemeats, 
Ready. Write orcall on BEATTY. Washington, N.J 
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=. Aa 


~~ 
aay J STANDARD 








1788. BACON PIANOS, 1822. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd St., 
New York. 

Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 





EORCE 


USHIONS. 


AMERICAN CARPET L LINING CO. 
New York 


and Boston. 
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Cages Wat 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well 
known specific for Constipation, Indigese 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests ite purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 


. digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induc- 
and what every man STOr PA ee tag Sepeiall results ’ 
ought to have. from '75 cents to $200. an od ee a class Stationery, Wri Paper, 
Send Scent stamp for Catalogue free. ae be pa of ie a For sale in bottles only by all leading drug: 
ay: eee ye ) tg we ee acuere {nour line and'sell at lowest | gists, grocere, and hotels. Congress and Em- 
614 Washington St.. Boston, Mass 19 Murray Street. New York. i YRUS H. LOUTREL. 45 Maiden Lane, XN. ¥. | pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 
= _ — 








** Tux ixperaxpert’’ Parss, Nes..31 axD 23 Rose STREET. 








